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Art. I. 4 Voyage to Cochin China, in the Years 1792 and 1793 $ 
containing a general View of the valuable Productions and the 

- political Importance of this flourishing Kingdom; and also of 
such European Settlements as were visited on the Voyage: with 
Sketches of the Manners, Character, and Condition of their 
several Inhabitants. T’o which is annexed an Account of a 
Journey, made in the Years :801 and 802, to the Resicence of 
the Chief of the Booshuana Nation, being the remotest Point in 
the Interior of Southern A frica, to which Europeans have hitherto 
penetrated. [he Facts and Descriptions taken from a Manu- 
script Journal. With a Chart of the Route. By John Barrow, 
Esq, F.R S., Author of * Travels in Southern Africa,’ and 
“ Travels in China.’? Illustrated and embellished with several 
Engravings by Medland, coloured after the original Drawings by 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Daniel. 4to. pp. 450 and 21 Plates, 
3l. 138. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davics. 1806. 


O™ of the most amusing and best informed travellers of 
modern times here again presents himself before the pub- 
lic. sure of being favourably received *. ‘That he feels, indeed, 
very confident of indulgent treatment is fairly to be inferred 
from the high price that he has fixed on a volume, which is, in 
fact, the least important and the most made up of his productions: 
since the chief part of its new and curious matter, viz. that which 
relates to Cochin China, might all have been comprized within 
the limits of an octavo.—Concerning the price of the work, 
however, we mean not to be liberally churlish. Mr. Barrow 
is €arning a very proper and just reward of his labours, when 
he lays the rich und-r contribution ; and none but the rich 
will pay three guineas and a half for a volume that may be 
tead ina few afternoons, and then will repose on the shelf. The 
learned need it not, for whose sake, because they are rarely 
afluent, it is principally to be desired that books should be 
cheap, Yet a large reading tribe must be excluded from the 
gratification of perusal ; and if there be a hardship in this exclu- 
* For Mr. B.’s Travels in China, see Rev. Vol. xlvii. N. S. P. 337° 
For his Travels in Africa, see Vols. xxxv. and xlv, 
VoL. Lil, Z, s10N, 
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sion, it 1s hike those which they are continually experiencing, 
in being deprived of luxuries intended for and suited to the 
wealthy and extravagant. Cheaper productions will in time 
make their appearance, from authors who have a reputation 
to establish, cr who travel unaccompanied by a draftsman. 

If Mr. Barrow’s presum; tion on public favour, then, extended 
no farther than ia requiring a little money from those who are 
well able to pay it, and who need not pay it if they are un- 
willing, all would be well; and if as poor critics we envied 
the wealth flowing in on him, still as just critics we ought 
not to question the propriety of his conduct :—but this conf. 
deace in public favour seems to have absolved the author from 
the trouble of soliciting and the care of preserving it. He 
writes evidently more at his ease, but not with increased grace, 
The rapid sale of his works has released him from scrupulous 
caution against inaccuracy, and, consequently, from the con. 
comitant danger of stiffness and formality: yet this liberation 
seems not to have endowed his style with flexibility and ele- 
gance. Inthe present work, he does not appear to us as an 
author possessing the habits of composition. In sentiment, 
too, he takes what may be called liberties with the reader: 
but an author ought to be very ceremonious and punctilious; 
and he should apologize if he makes an aukward interruption, 
or an inconvenient digression, When the voyager is proceeding 
with a fair wind towards the splendid shores of Janeiro or the 
lofty hills of Teneriffe, he ought not to arrest his course by a 
philippic in bad taste against the French, against Dr. Darwin, 
or against Dr. Price ; since the connection of such invectives 
with Cochin China is neither pleasantly felt nor easily dis- 
cerned. A great writer, indeed, began with tar-water, and 
ended with the Trinity: but, theugh the dexterity and easi- 
ness of the transition may be admired, no one, we believe, 
ever recommended or adopted the plan. The propriety and 
fitness of certain discussions and sentiments depend very much 

on the occasion and season of their introduction. Things that 
are good in the abstract may be ill-timed : declamations against 
French tyranny, finesse, and peculation, were formerly useful, 
and proofs of the same bad qualities will be always applicable, 
while we are fighting against them: but, if we have not the 
proof, the declamation is rather out of season ; and it oppresses 
a subject which is already too much burthened. With regard 
to Dr. Darwin, he has been exposed to public censure and tl- 
dicule in a mode much more successful than that of Mr. 
Barrow ; and when we are again disposed to laugh at his ¢x- 
travagant fancies, we shall rather turn to the burlesque pag¢s 
of the Poetry of the Anti Jacobin, than to solemn refutations 


in the Travels to Cochin China.a—Dr. Price was cog” 
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life-time attacked by a celebrated writer, not for his calculae 
tions, but for his political preachments. If he be really wrong 
‘n his calculations, we should be very glad to know where, and 
‘a what degree. Mr. Barrow (p. 11.) says that he ¢ is inaccu- 
rate in many of his calculations :’ this may be: but the author 
should have condescended, in a small note, to have enlightened 
the public and the gentle reader: he has advanced the accusa- 
tion and applied the sarcasm; he ought not to withhold the 
roof. Writers exist who, on this subject of calculation, are 
willing and competent to vindicate Dr. Price: able, perhaps, 
to retaliate and avenge.s We remark now and then among 
authors a certain careless and dashing style of censure and 
crimination which is not to be tolerated, and which 13 indeed 
not very moral. I¢ is easy to construct acrimonious and con- 
temptuous sentences, but it ought not to be very safe; and it 
is not necessary to write a quarto to refute them. Such petty 
sarcasms and sneers, even though they should be merited by 
the subject of them, if not called forth by the occasion, ought 
surely to be omitted: they are neither dignified nor elegant : 
they gratify malice alone: they add nothing to the reputation 
of the author; and though he might be grievously distressed 
for materials, still a page or two, out of four hundred, could 
well have been spared. 

We have now nearly cleansed our bosom of ‘ the perilous 
stuff” of animadversion ; and with composure and alacrity we 
atz ready to attend the author on his voyage. As his former 
Travels in China, in company with the British Embassy, gave 
no narrative of his route to that Empire, thé present volume 
supplies this defect, and relates the details concerning the sub- 
ordinate kingdom of Cochin China. 

Inthe island of Madeira, at which place the squadron first 
touched, Mr. B. visited a Franciscan convent; in which was 
achamber of skulls, arranged along the walls and ceiling: 

‘The old monk (says Mr. B ) who attended as shew-man was 
very careful to impress us with the idea that they were all relics of 
holy men who had died on the island ; but I suspect they must oc- 
casionally have robbed the church yard of a few lay-brethren, aud 
periaps now and then of a heretic, (a3 strangers are interred in their 
burying ground,) in order to accumulate such a prodigious number 
Wheh, on a rough computation, I should suppose to amount to at 
least three thousand. ‘The skull of one of the holy brotherhood was 
pointed out as having a lock-jaw, which occasioned his death ; and, 
‘rom the garrulity of our attendant, I have no doubt we might have 
dvard the history of many more equally impertant, which, though 
thrown away upen us who had no taste for craniology, would in all 
Probability have been highly interesting to Doctor Gall, the famous 
‘turer on skulls in Vienna. On taking leave we deposited our 
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mite on the altar, as charity to the convent, which seems to be the 
principal object in view of collecting and exhibiting this mementy 
mort of the monastic and mendicant order of St. Francis.’ 

The inhabitants of Madeira are stated to be a meagre, 
filthy, and itchy race, dressed in gloomy suits of black ; and, 
which must astonish and shock an English observer, the fair 
daughters of the isle ‘step aside with perfect composure to 
the creeks and corners of the streets, and, like Madame Ram. 
bouillet, * pluck their roses” in open: day, and in full view 
of every passenger.’ Against such a custom, every Londoner 
would cry shame: not adverting to the indelicacy of the same 
practice with our robusteous males, and to the sight of which 
his wife and daughters are continually exposed. 

Of Mr. Barrow’s national covetousness we had received 
hints before we read his book; and indeed he scarcely meets 
with a convenient bay, or apretty island, which he does not 
long to transfer to the English. From Madeira, we derive every 
advantage that a commercial nation can wish to obtain. We 
bring thence its wines, and we carry thither our manufactures; 
and, which is the great point, the nation is not burthened with 
any establishment attached to it: yet the author says, ‘ for 
the mere improvement of the island and the condition of the 
people, the English ought to be masters.” He then proceeds 
to survey the Janding places and defences; not perhaps 
entirely without the hope that our government may, in some 
future period, send out a force for the generous purpose of 
improving the island and the condition of the people. We 
cannot but think that this avidity for foreign territory pro- 
ceeds not from an enlightened and enlarged policy, but from 
mere commercial selfishness. When great foreign possessions 
are supported, the merchants are benefited, but the bulk of 
the people is oppressed with the expence of maintenance. The 
patriotic traders at Lloyd’s care not how many settlements like 
Buenos Ayres are taken into our possession: Government, 
that is the people, pays for the expedition and the garrison: 
but the cent. per cent. profits are gathered by a few individuals. 
We must, indeed, possess some ports and inlets for our com- 
merce, but it is the nation’s interest to have few establish- 
ments that largely drain us of men and money. Our veteran 
regiments may be stationed inactive in the southern hemisphere, 
while France is striking a blow against the very existence 0 
English power. 

Before we quit Madeira, we must note a peculiarity which 
we do not recollect to have before seen remarked ; viz, that 
a Portuguese beggar, when about to solicit charity, apparels 
himself in his dest cloaths. The 
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The island of Teneriffe, which is next visited, does not vio- 
lently excite the author’s cupidity: it has. however, some 
charms; it may be defended by a small but weil disciplined 

srrison ; and in the possible prospect of some future invasion 
of it, Mr. B. surveys the landing places, &c. and suggests the 
mode of attack. He rails frequently against the French, and 
once, if we recollect rightly, against French commercial 
agents: but, though we readily grant that his views are 
highly honourable and patriotic, yet, whenever we attended.him 
on his surveys of the bays, landing-places, and batteries of neutral 
powers, we could never divest ourselves of the notion of a 
commercial agent.—Some pages are devoted to the narration of 
an unsuccessful attempt to ascend the Peak of Teneriffe: but the 
travellers were consoled for their disappointment by a@ ball in 
the evening. —Mr. Barrow states the population of Teneriffe at 
about one hundred thousand. We doubt, therefore, whether, 
asmall but well disciplined garrison would be sufficient to keep 
the place secure, should we be unwise enough to take it.—The 
air is salubrious, and population is on the increase, 

From Teneriffe, the squadron sailed to St. Jago. When 
the ship arrived within the limits of the Trade Winds, the 
smoothness of the sea and the equable motion of the vessel 
tempted the passengers to the pastimeof fishing; and they caught 
sharks and dol;hins. The first were taken without pity, since 
they were considered as the tyrants and tygers of the deep: 
the latter were hooked and hauled on deck, not for the delicacy 
of their flesh nor for their bad qualities, but that the anglers 
might enjoy § the delight of observing the exquisitely beauti- 
ful but evanescent tints of colour, that pass in succession over 
the surface of their bodies, in the agonies of dying.’—Mr. b.’s 
account of the sword-fish is curious: 


‘There are instances, still more extraordinary than the salmon-leap 
of the astonishing power which the muscles of fishes are capable of 
exerting ; so very extraordinary indeed, that were they not authen- 
ticated in such a manner as not to leave the possibility of a doubt, 
they would certainly be considered as the inventions of voyagers. 
Ships’ sides of thick oak plank have been completely perforated by the 
snout of the sword-fish, not of the common species the Xiphias gla- 
dius, of which we struck one at the entrance of Porta Praya bay, but 
another or at, least a variety, of greater dimensions, being sometimes 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, and distinguished by a large 
spotted back fin, and by the rounded extremity of the snout or boney 
Process. Van Schouten of Horne, in his very entertaining voyage 
round the world, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
states that ‘*a great fish or a sea monster, having a horn like a com- 
mon elephant’s tooth, not hollow but full, struck the ship with such 
Great strength that it entered into three planks of the ship, two of 
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green and one of oaken wood, and into a rib, where it turned upward 
to their great geod fortune.”? In the year 1801, a Danish ship came 
into the Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of springing a leak off 
the Brazil coast. On examination it was found that she had beey 
struck by a sword-fish, the snout of which had penetrated the bot. 
tom, where it still remained, having snapt close to the plank on the 
exterior side of the vessel. In the same year a small English ship 
came into Table bay, having received in the Southern Atlantic a 
stroke from a sword-fish, which buried part of the boney snout so 
deep in the stern post as to impede the action of the rudder. These 
two facts consist with my own knowledge, which, together with the 

tece of plank from the bottom of an East Indiaman, now in the 
British Museum, transhixed by the sword of this fish, may satisfy 
the doubts of the most sceptical on a subject which was known to 
the ancients perhaps more than two thousand years ago, as it is men- 
tioned by Pliny to be a fact indisputably established long before his 
time.’ 

In his schemes of English aggrandizement, we think differ. 
ently from Mr. L.: but we sympathize sincerely with his truly 
English Indignation, when he describes the ship Lhe Resolution 
of the immortal Cook transformed into a smuggling whaler, 
under the colours of France. ‘The Resolution, as Mr. B. ree 
marks, should have been preserved for a national monument, 
as Queen Elizabeth preserved the ship in which Drake sailed 
round the world. . 

The next cbject visited was Rio de Janeiro; and the ani- 
mated description of the author, aided by his coloured plates, 
has so far prevailed over our sedentary indolence, that we have 
ventured to wish to visit its beauties. ‘Lhe written description 
of Mr. B., however, goes beyond the sketches of his com- 
panion; and if it has not given us clear concepticns, it has at 
least warmed us: but as we cannot exactly separate the 
feeling from the conception, we forbear to quote the descrip. 
tion, siuce it may be inefhicacious with other readers. We 
rather extract what is sufficiently intelligible: viz. Mr. B.’s 
description of the annoyance with which winged and crawling 


venomous animals infested the voyagers: 


¢ We had little reason to complain of the climate of Rio during 
our stay. Though the sun was just on the southern tropic, and 
consequently nearly vertical, during our residence here, yet we 
seldom suffered any inconvenience from heat, or were prevente 
from taking our usual quantity of exercise. ‘Lhe general tempert 
ture of the air in the day was from 76° to 84° of Fahrenheit. The 
nights were by far the most disagreeable. If we attempted to 
walk in the open air, the bats or the fire flies ( Lampyrus) were 
every moment threatening to dart against our faces; if we remali- 
ed in the house, scorpions, and ccntipedes, and scolopendras were 


constantly crawling over the floor; and a disagreeable, diagons 
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but perfectly harmless insect, a species of cricket (Gryllus Grylotal- 
pa), a8 constantly skipped about the plates and into the glasses 
during supper. But of all the torments I ever experienced, in any 

art of the world, none in my opinion can be put in comparison with 
those produced by the stings of the musquitoes of Rio de Janeiro. 
J have felt the venom of their little pointed beaks in many parts of 
the world, but never suffered from its virulence any thing like the 
degree of pain which their puncture occasioned at this place; nor 
could the exquisite torment which we suffered be owing to any ex- 
traordinary degree of irritability in the habit of body at the time, 
because the whole party, without a single exception, laboured under 
the same severity of pain. The eyes, the lips, the forehead, and the 
cheeks of every individual who slept on shore were inflamed and 
swollen in such a manner as completely to disfigure the face. ‘Those 
who had taken the precaution to furnish themselves with curtains of 
net-work, though they might not suffer in an equal degree with the 
rest, were not, however, entirely protected. If a single musquito,y 
by any accident, found itself within the net, the perpetual humming 
noise with which it assailed the face, and the constant expectation of 
feeling its sting, were nearly as teasing and as preventive of sleep to 
those who lay enclosed in net-work as to those who were exposed to 
their open attack. 

‘ The swarms of these insects and other kinds of vermin may be 
attributed rather to the extreme filthiness of the people than to the 
heat of the climate. The ground floors of the houses are rarely 
swept: they serve as repositories for fire wood, for lumber, and for 
the lodgings of their numerous slaves. The same want of cleanlt- 
ness 13 visible in their dress and in their persons. Few, if any, are 
free from a certain cutaneous disorder, which is supposed in our 
country to be the joint effect of poverty of food and fiith ; many have 
confirmed leprosy ; and the elephantiasis is by no means uncommon. 
A great part of their diet consists of fish, fruit, and vegetables, with 
the never- failing dish of farinha de pao, or fluur of the maniota root ; 
all their substantial food, whatever it may be, is first dipped ia oil or 
grease, and then rolled in this flour and made up into little balls in 
the palm of the hand. Milk, butter, and cheese, are rarely used. 
With the utmost difficulty we procured a little of the first for our 
tea, and it was miserably bad. Their beef is lean and very indifier- 
ent, and mutton is scarcely to be had at any rate. owls and tur- 
kies are abundant, and tolerably good; and the market 1s well sup- 
pled with a great variety of very excellent fish. The bread which 
1s made of wheaten flour, the produce of the southern provinces, is 
exceedingly good. ‘Lhe fruits in general are not excelled in any 
part of the world.’ | 


In Rio, the travellers discovered, after considerable searchs 
two booksellers’ shops, but their contents were absolutely of 
hovalue; yet books might here be manufactured which would 
be Interesting and valuable, since ample materials are to be 


found in the manners of the people and in natural history. 


The Monks and Friars, however, who have time and oppor- 
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tunity, consume neither their days nor their nights in /an and 
wasteful learning : their occupation consists of tittle-tattle, in. 
terference with the domestic concerns of private citizens, and 
the collection and distribution of scandal. They learn curjoys 
and piquant anecdotes by officiating as confessors, and are not 
according to Mr. B.’s representation, very honourably retentive 
of information so obtained. 

The ladies of Rio have been accused of easy gallantry: but 
Mr. B. consigns two or three pages to the vindication of their 
chastity, and of the playful custom of tossing flowers at 
strangers. It is a vindication, however, which might well 
have been omitted, since it is by no means satisfactory. 

Chapter V. contains general observations on the Brazils.— 
What New Holland is to us now, Brazil was formerly to the 
Portuguese: thither they sent all persons accused of witchcraft 
and heresy, Mohammedans, and Jews. ‘The latter were glad 
to escape tyranny and persecution in Europe, and, fleeing from 
oppression, they found riches in South America. Their first 
object was to gain the favour of the natives; and they were 
readily permitted to put into the earth both seeds and the cut- 
tings of plants. ‘The sugar cane was raised in Brazil, from 
cuttings brought from Madeira; it was first cultivated and 
used as a medicine, then as a luxurr, and in a short time it 
was exported to Europe in such abundance that the court of 
Lisbon really began to think that a colony might be useful to the 
mother country, even if it did not produce gold and diamonds. 

The question of the Slave- Trade is now, we hope, decided 
for ever, and to the eternal honour of the British Parliament 
of 1807. It is superfluous, then, to say any more on that sub- 
ject: but it would be unfair not to notice that the present 
volume contains several arguments and representations, all 
urging the abolition. 

it is worth the while, on the grounds of laudable curiosity, 
to know what Brazil produces and is capable of producing, 
even if we do not attempt to annex it to the British Empire: 


‘ The fertile and extensive plains (says Mr. B.) of South ‘merica 
abound with innumerable herds of horses and horned cattle; but the 
richness of the soil, and its total want of culture, produce only such 
grasses as are too coarse, and their juices too acrid, for the sustenance 
of sheep. Oxen even do not thrive upon them, without the oc- 
-casional use of salt ; and as the exclusive privilege of importing this 
article, essential for the preservation both of man and beast, from the 
islands of Sal and Mayo, is farmed out as a monopoly of the Crown, 
it is necessarily sold at an extravagant price, and is frequently not to 
be purchased on any terms. The salt that would be required to 
preserve the carcase of an ox costs in general about thrice as muc 


as the whole animal. Yet there is no want of salt on the et 
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Rrazil, if the inhabitants were permitted to manufacture it. Wher- 
ever it is made with facility, or deposited by spontaneous evapora- 
tion, it is immediately claimed as the exclusive right of the Crown; 
which, however, has condescended to bestow a remarkable indul- 
gence to the inhabitants of certain parts of the sea-coast, by allowing 
them to collect, for their own use, what nature has spontaneously 
thrown in their way; but they are forbidden, in the most positive 
terms, to carry a single grain of it either to St. Salvador, Rio de 
Janeiro, or any of the principal governments of the Brazils. The 
monopoly of salt is estimated to produce to the Crown of Portugal 
about 15,000/. a year. Thus, for the sake of realizing so pitiful a 
sum, thousands of cattle are suffered to perish, the carcases of such 
as are slaughtered, for the sake of the hides only, to be thrown away, 
the fisheries on the coast are checked, and ina great degree rendered 
useless, and one great source of commesce and navigation entirely 
dried up. At Rio the price of a moderate sized ox is not more 
than twenty shillings, and in the interior only from five to ten shil- 
lings. In fact, the hide is considered as the only valuable part, and 
the carcase is left to the tyger or the panther, the eagle, the condor, 
and such other birds and beasts of prey as abound ta the country. 
The condition of the graziers in the Brazils appears to be pretty 
much the same as that of the Dutch boors at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Rich in the possession of thousands of cattle, they are de- 
ficient in every comfort of life; without society, without clothing, 
and without decent habitations. They are even worse than the 
Dutch boors, for these can move ahout in their covered waggons over 
their barren heaths, but in the fertile and well-wooded regions of 
South America there are yet no roads that will admit the conveni- 
ence of a wheel carriage.’ 


Mr. B. confirms the statement which has been frequently 
made, and from various quarters, that a smuggling trade to a 
very considerable extent is carricd on between the Portuguese 
in Brazil and English Whalers and Americans. ‘The latter, 
according to the present writer, take off the surplus produce 
of the colonies, and pay an annual balance of half a million in 
hard specie. The colonists employ this cash to purchase 
slaves: our manufactories, by means of the Whalers and 
Americans, find an entrance into Brazil ; and from the Brazils 
they are smuggled into the Spanish settlements, by the way of 
the Rio de Ja Plata. 

Considering the colonizing temperament of the author, we 
were not surprized to find him ogling ard holding dalliance with 
the Brazils and the Spanish colonies: yet he properly admits 
that a Protestant Government would have immense difficulties 
toencounter, if it attempted to control the former; and that 
the project of revolutionizing the latter is not only unsafe in 
tegard to policy, but that in point of humanity, since the siaves 
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exceed the proprietors in a tenfold proportion, it would be ne. 
farious and unwarrantable. | 

After his dissertation on the Brazils, Mr. Barrow proceeds 
with the narration of his voyage. ‘The islands of ‘Tristan da 
Cunha and Amsterdam are visited and described; and the 
description may be useful to those who next approach these 
islands, thouch to us it appeared very uninteresting. The avidity 
of our merchants may however be excited, when they learg 
that at Trictan da Cunha the largest ships can ride in safety, 
and can take in water with the greatest ease; and that the 
place may easily be made smpregnadie, requiring only a few men 
for its defence, &c. ‘ Should we, therefore, (says Mr. B.) at-any 
future time be so unfortunate as to be excluded from the Bra- 
zils and the Cape of Good Hope, this half-way island to India 
would be found to possess many conveniences. Even those 
who may contend that our colonial territories are already suff. 
ciently extended must at least agree that we can never have too 
many points of security ond accommodation for our ships of 
war and of commerce.’ Mercy, Mercy, good Mr. Darrow: these 
speculations and projects may be spert fo you, but, should they 
be realised, to us who stay at home and must pay the cost, 
they will be death. 

In the island of Amsterdam, our traveliers found Ther- 
mal springs: in some, the temperature was that cf boiling 
water, 212°: in cthers, which were adjacent, they angled, and 
caught red coloured perch from six inches to a foot in length, 
of a most excellent flavor; ‘which, (says Mr. B.), with true 
epicurean want of feeling, we had the cruelty to drop living 
off the hock into the boiling springs, where it required just 
fifteen minutes to cook them in perfection.’ 

We cannot intrcduce the reader to Cochin China be- 
fore we have delayed him a short time at Batavia. Of the 
asland of Java, its productions, &e. Mr. B. has communicated 
several valuable particulars; amd respecting the city of Ba- 
tavia, its pestilence, feasting, and inhabitants, much informa 
tion and many amusing anecdotes. In his narration on this 
subject, rroreover, he does not disturb our screnity with his 
foible: he does not recommend, nor even does he wish, the 
English to attempt the conquest of Batavia. Now what 1 
it that forbids us to attempt the conquest of Batavia? Pri- 
cipally, the’ unhealthiness of the climate, for the island 18 
exiremely productive, and the whole Navy of England might 
ride in the bay, secure from winds. Several remarkable 
instances of moitality are mentioned. fn the military Hospt- 
tal, the register of deaths for 62 years amounted to 78,000 
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ergons, OF 1258 annually, and the military establishment in- 
cludes only 1500 soldiers, In 1791 the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, (at present his Majesty the King of Wirtemberg,) Jet out 
to the Dutch some of his troops, amounting to 270 men, with 
six officers; and in the following year 150 privates and five 
oficers fell victims to the climate. The mortality, no doubt, 
‘; increased by the intemperance of the resident Europeans, 
since of 1145,0Cc0 inhabitants the annual loss is about 4000: 
but then the Dutch, in proportion to their numbers, contri- 
bute most largely to this list of death; and Mr. B. pre- 
cents, in a short table, the relative proportions of the several 


people of Batavia: thus; 


Mortality. 
Dutch, half-cast and families 9 per cent. 
Chinese 33 
Natives and Malays at 
Slaves | e 


The mortality among European females is not nearly so 
great ag among the males; and this fact, joined with the plain 
inference from the preceding table, proves that intemperance 
js. a principal cause of the evil; or, to speak more correctly, 
that temperance would be a great preservative egainst con- 
tagion and disease: but temperance is a mere name in Bata- 
via. Of the virtue they have indeed heard, and some of 
their bocks have ventured to praise it: but of its existence 
they afford no example. Addison, in one of his papers, in- 
culges his fancy in conceiving the tribe of diseases to be con- 
cealed within the highly seasoned viands of a sumptuous table : 
whether the Batavian Deputy Governor, Van Weigerman, un- 
bent to the playfulness of a similar allegory when he said that 
‘Batavia was an accursed country, in which he ate potson and 
drank pestilence at every meal,’ we cannot positively determine ; 
but Mr. B.’s account of his profuse dinner seems to decide 
the question in the affirmative. If it be urged that the cha- 
racter of a people 1s not to be appreciated from their occasional 
feasts of hospitality, and that in order to form a right judg- 
ment on this subject we ought to view them in the usual 
treuiine of a day’s occupation, still the author’s delineation 
confirms the former opinion. We cannot find room for the 
passages which we had here designed to quote. 

Among the most useful inhabitants in Batavia, are the 
Chinese, who are carpenters, gardeners, &c. but they are very 
heavily taxed by the Dutch, and in the year 1710, on unjust 
end foul pretences, they were inhumanly massacred.—Mr. 
bs description pays just tribute to the peaceable virtues and 

industrious 
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industrious habits of the Chinese; and it shews that a govern. 
ment, which does net aim at conquest, and is not endangered 
by invasion, cannot have better subjects. He also describes 
the Javanese and Malays, and refers the former to a Hindoo 
and the latter to a ‘l'artar origin. We must, however, leave 
Dutchmen, Javanese, and Malays, to pursue our voyage to 
Cochin China, at which place the reader does not arrive till he 
has passed over 240 pages of the volume. 

The kingdom of Cochin China is laid down on ordinary 
maps: it is situated berween the 18th and 1oth degrees of 
tatitude, with its eastern side bounded by the sea, and its 
western by a ridge of high mountains, which separate it from 
the kingdom of Cambodia; and two or three degrees to the 
north, the empire of China begins. Very little is known 
eoncerning Cechin China and the adjacent countries; and 
My. Barrow, 11 a tone of reproach, observes that, in the best 
arramged modern systems of geography, a considerable por- 
tron ef modern Asia, containing twenty millions of mbabitants, 
ts passed over with a mere dash of the pen. Its history is 
here commenced in the year 1774; when an insurrection, 
headed by three Brothers, a Merchant (Yin-yac), a Priest, 
and a General Officer (Long-niang), deprived Caung-shung of 
the throne of Cochin China. It was divided between the 
three, and Long-niang soon made war on the king of Tung- 
quin, a vassal of China, and obliged him to fly to Pekin for 
the purpose of demanding assistance. Kien-lung, the em- 
peror,. ordered his Invincible army, under the viceroy of Can- 
ton, to march and reinstate the king of Tung-quin: but the 
politic Long-niang (who had assumed the title of Quang- 
tung,) laid waste the country, and soon obliged them to 
retreat, from want of provisions, the army having lost 
by famine and the sword nearly 50,cco men. The viceroy 
Feo-chang-tong was obliged to negociate: but his antagonist 
sefused to yield the title to the kingdom of Tung-quin. Foo- 
chang-tong, more fitted for the cabinet than the field, was 
reduced to employ finesse ; and he represented to the emperor 
that his invincible army had performed most wonderful feats, 
but that the supposed usurper was much beloved by the 
Fung-quinese, had a fair title to the abdicated throne, and 
that it would be politic to invite him to the court of Pekin to 
perform the accustomed ceremonies and duties of vassalage. 
Instead of making his personal appearance, however, the 
wary Long niang imposed on the court of Pekin, as his te 

resentative, one of fis Generals. ‘Phe mock king was fa- 
vourably received and sent back. but Long-niang, puzzled by 


this unexpected issue, rewarded the faithful aeaniae ms 
ene 
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General by putting him and the whole of his suite to death, 
‘order to prevent a discovery of the trick. 

At the time of the insurrection, a French missionary, 
Adran, resided at the court as tutor to the son of the king; 
and from the general wreck and slaughter, he rescued the 
queen, the prince, his wife, and their infant son: their 
frst concealment was in a wood, under the branches of a 
ryal banyan tree ; and after the ardor of search had subsided, 
the fugitives proceeded to Sai-gong, where the prince was 
crowned as king under the name of Caung-shung. A large 
army, however, sent by Yin-yac the merchant king, com- 
elled the royal party again to flee; and they embarked oa 
the river of Sai-gong, and landed on a small uninhabited island 
inthe guiph of Siam. Here the king was joined by about 
1200 of his adherents: but, the usurper preparing an exne- 
dition against him, Caung-shung resolved to throw himself on 
the protection of the king of Siam. This monarch granted an 
asylum to the exiled prince ; and, being at war with the Bir- 
mans, he accepted of his profered assistance: which, by the 
aid of the European tactics, caught to Caung-shung by Adraa, 
was so effectual that; in a short time, the Birmans were com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Jealousy of his talents, however, and 
suspicion of ambitious vicws, raised in Siam a party against 
poor Caung-shung ; and he was obliged, at the head of his 
faithful followers in arms, to force his way out of the capital 
of Siam, to reimbark on some Siamese vessels and Malay 
proas seized in the harbour, and again to occupy his old 
island; which, with the guns taken from the vessels, he 
fortified so as to be secure equally against the king of Siam 
and his own subjects. 

In the mean time, Adran had been visiting the southera 
provinces of Cochin China; and finding the sentiments of 
the people hostile to the usurper, he resolved to sail for 
France, and to apply to its court for effectual assistance, ia 
re-instating the king on his throne. He took with bim from 
Pondicherry the son of Caung-shung, and arrived at Paris in 
1787. His project was presented, and adopted ; and in the 
course of a few months a treaty was signed at Versailles be- 
tween Louis XVI. and the king of Cochin China. The pria- 
cipal articles of this extraordinary Compact are : 


‘{. There shall be an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
Kings of France and Cochinchina : they do hereby agree mutually to 
afford assistance to cach other against all those who may make war 
upon either of the two contracting’ parties, 

‘II. ‘lo accomplish this purpose, there shal! be put under the 
orders of the King of Cochinchina a squadron of twenty French 

ships 
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ships of war, of such size and force as shall be deemed sufficient f 
the demands of his service. 7 

‘III. Five complete European regiments, and two regiments of 
native colonial troops, shall be embarked without delay for Cochin 
china. . 

‘IV. His Majesty Louis XVI. shall engage to furnish, within 
four months, the sum of one million dollars ; tive hundred thousand 
of which shall be in specie, the remainder in salt petre, cannon 
musquets. and other military stores. : 

‘ V. From the moment the French troops shall have entered the 
dominions ef the King of Cochinchina, they and their generale, both 
by sea and land, shall receive their orders from the King of Cochin. 
china. To this effect the commanding officers shall be furnished 
with instructions from his Catholic Majesty to obey in all things, and 
in all places, the will of his new ally. 


¢ On the other hand, 


‘I. The King of Cochinchina, as soon as tranquillity shall be re. 
established im his dominions, shall engage to furnish, for fourteen 
ships of the line, such a quantity of stores and provisions as will en. 
able them to put to sea without delay, on the requisition of the am- 
bassador from the King of France; and for the better effecting this 
purpose, there shall be sent out from Europe a corps of officers and 
petty officers of the marine, to be put upon a permanent establish. 
ment in Cochinchina. 

‘II. His Majesty Louis XVI. shall have resident consuls on every 
part of the coast of Cochinchina, wherever he may think fit to place 
them. These consuls shall be allowed the privilege of building, or 
causing to be built, ships, frigates, and other vessels, without moles- 
tation, under any pretence, from the Cochin-chinese government. 

‘III. The ambassador of his Majesty Louis XV1i. to the Court 
of Chinchina shall be allowed to fell such timber, in any of the fo- 
rests, as may be found convenient and suitable for building ships, fn- 
gates, or other vessels. 

‘1V. The King of Cochinchina and the Council of State shail cede 
in perpetuity to his most Christian Majesty, his heirs, and succecsors, 
the port and territory of Han-san (bay of Turon and the peninsula), 
and the adjacent islands from Faifo on the south to /ai-qen on the 
north. 

‘V. The King of Cochinchina engages to furnish men and ma- 
terials necessary for the construction of forts, bridges, high-reads, 
tanks, &c. as far as may be judged necessary for the protection and 
defence of the cessions made to his faithful ally the King of France. 

‘V1. Incase that the natives shall at any time be unwilling to re 
main in the ceded territory, they will be at liberty to leave it, and 
will be reimbursed the value of the property they may leave upon tt. 
The civil and criminal jurisprudence shall remain unaltered ; all reli- 
gious opinions shall be free ; the taxes shali be collected by the 
French in the usual mode of the country, and the collectors shall be 
appointed jointly by the ambassador of France and the King of Co- 


chinchina ; but the latter shall not claim any part of those tases, ave 
| Ww 
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| gil belong properly to his most Christian Majesty for the support of 


hig territOTies. ; a : 
‘VII. In the event of his most Christian Majesty being resolved 


9 wage war in any part of India, it shall be allowed to the Com- 
4 gander in Chief of the French forces to raise a levy of 14,000 men, 
9 yhom he shall cause to be trained in the same manner as they are ta 


France, and to be put under French discipline. | 
‘VIIT. In the event of any power whatsoever attacking the 


Afench in their Cochinchinese territory, the King of Cochinchina 


tall furnish 60,005 men or more in land forces, whom he shall 
dothe, victual, &c. &c.’ | 


It is unnecessary to stop here, to point out the policy of 
the court of France in framing this treaty ; which, luckily for 
the interests of the East India Company, was frustrated, 
partly by the influence of the mistress of Conway, the Gover- 
nor of Pondicherry, but principally by the event of the Revo- 
tion. Adran, by the court of France created Bishop and 
appointed Plenipotentiary, proceeded to Pondicherry; and 
though there crossed in his purposes, as it has been said, by 


§ te intrigues of Madame de Vienne, yet be cid not desist from 


his grand design of re-instating Caung-shung on the throne. 
With the young prince, he proceeded to the coast of Cochia 
China: where he learned that the king, alter a miserable 
subsistence for two years on the island, had been induced by 
the circumstance of the two usurpers contending with each 
other, to land in his kingdom: that the people rose in his sup- 
port; and that the royal party proceeded to Sai-gong, the works 
of which were immediately put into good defence. Here 
they were joined in 1790 by bishop Adran, and measures were 
taken during the year for equipping a fizet and army. 

Int7gt the rebel Long-niang or Quang-tung died; and Caung- 
thing immediately commenced his operations by surprising, 
attacking, and destroying the fleet of Yin-yac the merchant king. 
twas in the spring of the following year 1793 that the British 
squadron anchored in the bay of Turon, on the east coast of 
Cochin China; and at that time, the southern part had submit+ 
ted to the lawfal sovcreign. Mr. Birrow, however, is enabled 
focontinue the narrative by the aid of the same information 
from which most of the preceding part is derived: that is, 
from a manuscript memoir of a Mons. Barissy, a French navat 
ohhcer, commanding a frigate in the service of Caung-shung. 

Yin yac did not long survive the destruction of his fleet, 
but died in 1793. His son succeeded, who was dispossessed 
ofhis capital Quin-nong in 1796 by Caung-shusg. Against the 
son of the other usurper, who kept possession of the kingdom 


of Tung-quin, the Gustavus of Cochin China was preparing an 
armament 
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armament in 1800., * Though no. authentic, accounts. since 
this period have reached England, there are grounds forbeliey. 
dng that she has 're-conqutred the. whole of that country? 
After 'due-allowance is made forthe usual exagperation‘of 
‘@ panegyrisc, and for the natural exaggeration of a Frenchman, 
~~ still Caung-shurig must be allowed ‘to be a great and extraor. 
dinary man. By the aid of an education which may be called 
"European, he has risen superior to those around him; and his 
... Superiority does not consist solely in patience, in fortitude under 
; evil,.and in%atchievement of victory, but by civil regulations, 
» and-by. the introduction of arts, he has impelled his country to- 


© \wardsccivilization: the industry, the ingenuity, and the energy 


* of his: people are excited ; and probably they will soon’ be én- 
abled to assume a more elevated rank among the nations of 
Asias’ © wba : | 
_. * From the year 1790, in which Caung-shung returned to Cochin- 
\china,,to 1X00, he was allowed to enjoy only two years of peace, 
1797 and 1798: and these two years were, in all probability, the most 
important of his hitherto troublesome reign. Under the auspices of 
the bishop.Adran, who in every important undertaking was his 
_oracle, he turned his attention to the improvement of his country, 
» de established a manufactory of saltpetre in Fen-tan (Tsiompa of the 
charts), opened roads of communication between important posts and 
considerable towns, and planted them on each side with trees for 
shade. He encouraged the cultivation of the areca nut and the dete! 
pepper, the plantations of which had been destroyed by the .army 
“of the usurper. He held out rewards for the propagation of the 
silk-worm ; caused large tracts of land to be prepared for the culture 
, of the sugar-cane ; and established manufactories for the preparation 
of pitch, tar, and resin. He caused several thousand match-locks to 
be fabricated; he opened a mine of iron ore, and constructed smel:ing 
_ furnaces. He distributed his land forces into regular regiments, ¢s- 
_ tablished military schools, where officers. were instructed in the, doc- 
-trine of projectiles and gunnery by European masters. Adran had 
., translated into the Chinese language a system of military tactics, for 
~ the use of his army. In the course of these two years he constructed 
;at least 300 large gun-boats or row gallies, five luggers, and a frigate 
_on the model of an European vessel. He caused a system of naval 
. | tactics to be introduced, and had his nava! officers instructed in the 
__ use of signals. One of the English gentlemen, whom I mentioned 
_. tohave been at Sai-gong in the year 1800, saw a fleet of ships consist- 
ing of 1200 sail under the immediate command of this Prince, weigh 
"their anchors and drop down the river in the highest order, in three 
separate divisions, forming into lines of battle, in close.and open ore 
der, and going through a variety of mangeuvres by signals a3. they 
‘, proceeded along, =~ cae P hace Wiattass h adi Gia ea ee 
- . © During this interval of peace he likewise undertook ‘to reform the 
“system of jurisprudence, in which he was no doubt very ably assisted 


by the Bishop. He abolished several species of torture, whieh the 
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Jaw of the country had hitherto prescribed ; and he mitigated punish- 
ments that appeared to be vagaries to the crimes of which 
they were the Consequence. e established public schools, to which 

arents were compelled to send their children at the age of four years, 
under certain pains and penalties. He drew up a system of rules 
and regulations for the commercial interests of his kingdom; caused 
bridges to be built over rivers ; buoys and sea marks to be laid down 
in all the dangerous patts of the coast 3 and surveys to be made of 
the principal bays and harbours. He sent missions into the moun- 
tainous digtricts on the west of his kingdom, inhabited by the Laos 
and the Miaotsé, barbarous nations whom he wished to bring into a 
state of civilization aud good goverament. These mountaineers aré 
the people whom the Chinese designate by the degrading appella- 
tion of ** Men with tails ;”? though, in all probability, they are the 
regular descendants of the true original inhabitants of this long civili- 
zed empire. In short, this Monarch, by his own indefatigable ap- 
plication to the arts and manufactures, like Peter of Russia, without 
his brutality, aroused by his individual example the eriergies of his 

eople, and, like our immortal Alfred, spared no pains to regenerate 
his country. Hisactivity and exertions will readily be conceived from 
the circumstance of his having, in less than ten years, from a single 
vessel accumulated a feet of twelve hundred ships, of which thrce were 
of Exropean construction ; about twenty were large junks, similar tp 
those of China, but completely manned and armed ; and the rest were 
large gua-vessels and transports.’ 

His daily mode of life is thus described : 

‘ To enable him the better to attend to the concerns of his ga- 
vernment, his mode of life is regulated by a fixed plan. At six in 
the morning he rises from his couch, and goes into the cold bath. 
At seven he has his levee of Mandarins: all the letters are read 
which have been received in the course of the preceding day, on 
which his orders are minuted by the respective secretaries. He then 
proceeds to the naval arsenal, examines the works that have been 
performed in his absence, rows in his barge round the harbour, in- 
specting his ships of war. He pays particular attention to the ord- 
nance department ; and in the foundery, which is erected within the 
arsenal, cannon are cast of all dimensions. 

‘About twelve or one he takes his breakfast in the dock yard, 
which consists of a little boiled rice and dried fish. At two he re- 
tires to hig aparcment and sleeps till five, when he again rises; gives 
audience to the naval and military officers, the heads of tribunals or 
public departments, and approves, rejects, or amends whatever they 
may have to propose. “L'hese affairs of state generally employ his 
attention till midnight; after which he retires to his private apart- 
ments, to make such notes and memorandums as the occurrences of 
the day may have suggested. He then takes a light supper, passes 
an hour with his family, and between two and three in the morning 
tetires: to his bed ; i in this manner, at two intervals, about 
six hours of rest in the four-and-twenty.? 
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In chapter 10, the author gives a sketch of the manners, 

character, and condition of the natives of ‘Turon. With regard 
to ingenuity, he thinks that these people are inferior to those 
of China: but they excel in personal courage ; and they are not 
destitute of arts and manufactures, though the want of secu- 
rity (the curse attendant on a despotic government) prevents 
them from being rapidly advanced. On this point, Mr. B.’s 
refl-ctions are very judicious ; yet we cannot pass them over in 
a general sentence of praise, without noticing what appears to 
us a wonderful misunderstanding of the axiom of an oriental 
sage ; 
‘ An Oriental sage (says Mr. B.) has observed that the proof ofa 
just government and a well-regulated police * is, when a beautiful 
woinan covered with jewels can travel abroad in perfect security.” 
What would this sage have said of that government and that police, 
where a helpless and wealthy old woman, surrounded by a set of 
lusty and indigent servants, commits herself and her property to them 
and to the world with as much composure and confidence, as if her 
physical strength was not in the least inferior to theirs.’ 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that an o/d woman is less 
an object of temptation than a beautiful woman, to § lusty ser- 
vants.’ ‘The oriental philosopher meant to put the strongest 
case, a double temptation, a beautiful woman, and a woman 
decked in jewels. Mr.B, bas ruined the whole matter.— At p. 319, 
also, we think that the author is not very correct in his state- 
ment and inference. In a Cochin China boat, the company 
always sits in the fore part; and, as ¢ it would be a breach of good 
manners for the rowers to turn their backs on the passengers, 
they stand with their faces towards the bow, pushing instead 
of pulling the oars as is usually done in the western world.’ 
We believe that in Sicily, at Malta, &c. the rowers all push; 

and because they push instead of pulling, ¢Aerefore the company 
sits in the fore part. 

Mr. Barrow cannot leave Cochin China without pointing 
out the advantages that would accrue to England from the 
possession of Turon. It is, he says, the Gibraltar of India: but 
Gibraltar employs 6000 of our troops.—If we do not seize on 
Turon, however, still ir may be wise to consider the propriety 
of opening a trade to Cochin China, and on this subject the 
author proposes some plans that are worthy of attention. 
_ We do not sympathise with him in his alarm respecting the 
constant drain of silver. towards China :—would he be fright- 
ened if there were a drain of woollen goods or of hard-ware 
towards China ? | 

The latter part of this volume is occupied with a short 


narrative of a journey to the residence of the chief of the 
Booshuanas > 
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Booshuanas; it is rather pleasing and important; and from 
‘the prospects opened by the expedition, though it cannot be 
said to have been very successful, we hope that a second 
visit has been already undertaken and executed.—We need 
not longer detain the reader in stating our opinion of this 
volume, and of its author : the book is certainly very entertain- 
ing, and the writer is consequently intitled to commendation 
and public patronage: the latter, probably, he now solidly en- 
joys; and as in these cases the former is chiefly given in order 
that the latter may be obtained, praise may now, in the 
present instance, be almost withholden as superfluous. If 
Mr. B.’s talents cannot be more usefully employed for the 
community, we shall rejoice to hear that he has undertaken 


another voyage. RW. 





“Art. II. Miscellaneous Poetry ;—and Select Icelandic Poetry, trans- 
lated from the Originals ; with Notes. By the Hon. W. Herbert. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 163. Boards. Longman and Co. 


HEN we reflect on the early history of Iceland, and con- 
sider her superiority in arts and government over the 
‘other barbarians of Europe, we feel a degree of astonishment 
and regret at the suddenness of her fall from that proud dis- 
tinction. The causes either. of her rise or her decline have 
‘never, we believe, been satisfactorily explained; and a pre- 
fatory note to this collection, which bsiefly enters into the 
subject, will not be considered as having materially assisted 
our inquiries: ‘Though we cannot justly expect a philoso- 
phical dissertation to introduce us to a few miscellaneous 
poems, yet, when the attempt was actually made to account 
for the decay of manufactures and municipal regulations, we 
could have wished that less consequence had been attributed to 
‘the wicked eruptions of Mount Hecla, and to the not:less 
cruel accumulation of ice in the polar regions. We trust that 
the work on Icelandic literature, which Mr. Herbert holds out 
to our expectations, will afford our philosuphers information 
somewhat more satisfactory. His accomplishments as a lin- 
gist, and his acquaintance with Danes of rank and learning, 
are advantages which few enjoy who might in other respects 
be more competent to such an undertaking: but it is possible 
that, before he has searched very deeply into Runic mysteries, 
some moral facts may strike the eye of Mr. Herbert himself, 
which will prove a more natural solution of the difficulty than 
‘the operations of the Fire-king, and the Frost-king, with whose 
agency he has hitherto found it necessary to be satisfied. 
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We observe a distinction stated in the above mentioned note, 
which is’not, we believe, generally known in England, and 
which must have puzzled most of the thinking heads to whom 
the poetry of Iceland seemed worthy of their consideration. 
Those who are aware that much of Icelandic poetry is natural in 
thought and expression, but that still more is so laboriously 
composed and with such artificial inversions under the idea 
of poetical style as to exhibit a series of most occult enigmas, 
must have felt themselves much at a loss to discover by what 
strange combination of circumstances the two species could 
have been produced and relished by the same race. The truth 
is that they are the production of distinct ceras; the most an- 
tient, simple, and beautiful, was the composition of warriors 
and skalds, who felt the emotions which they describe, and who 
sang to a nation of heroes: while the comparatively modern 
species must be referred to an age of riddles and conundrum, 
when the poet had ceased to be a hero or the friend of heroes. 
It was then that, in a state of more artificial society, sublimity 
and pathos were sought in extravagant metaphor and affecta- 


tion; and a mode of expressing sentiment. prevailed, which 
“has removed the bulk of Icelandic poetry to such a hopeless 


distance from mortal comprehension.—Mr. Herbert’s volumes 
refer to the first of these classes; and although we might wish 
for more ample, we cannot require more satisfactory evidence 
of the poetical powers of this extraordinary race of savages. 
We must, however, warn our readers not to expect in these 
specimens much variety of superb imagery, for that.a. ship 


will always be the Dragon of the Deep, and, a Rainbow, the 


Bridge of the Gods; nor to indulge the hope that they wil 
discover, in the literal translations of the present editer, that 


_ splendour aod pomp in which the Scandic rhimes have been 


arrayed by the gorgeous imagination of Gray. | 
Of the pieces in this collection, the first is intitled the. Sovg 


» of Fhrym, and contains some anecdotes of the northern dajtics 


which are highly amusing. It is translated from the old Ice- 
landic in Semund’s Edda: : 


¢ Wrath (wroth) waxed Thor, when his sleep was fown, 
And he found his trusty hammer gone ; , 
He smote his brow, his beard he shook, 
The son of earth gan round him:lepk ; 
And this the first word, that he spoke 5 
*¢ Now listen what [ tell thee, Loke s- 
Which neither on earth below'is known, - 
Nor in Heaven.above ; my hammer’a gone. 
Their way to Freyia’s bower they took, 
And this the first word, that he spoke ; 


33 
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«Thou, Freyia, must lend a winged robe, 
To seek my hammer round the globe.” 


‘Frevia sung. ‘¢ That shouldst thou have, though tewere of gold, 
And that, though ’twere of silyer; hold 2? -- | 


¢ Away flew Loke; the wing’d' tobé: sounds yIT30¢ 

Ere he ‘has left the ‘Asgard. grounds;: °° : 75 OS 
And ere he has reach*d the Jotunheim: bounds oT bal foe 
High on a mound in-haughty state os Sa. fb czagroy 
Thry m the king of the Thursigateg tye. | osishog do 
For his dogs he was twisting collars of gold, BPA 9 
And trimming the manes of his coursers bold. vou 


‘ TH rym sung. ‘* How fare the Asi? the Alfi how } 2. ois at wast 
Why com’st thou alone to Jotunheim now?” 5,4, - 
¢Loxe sung. “Ill fare the Ast; the Alf mourn; ) =. ot... 


Thor’s hammer from him thou hast torn. fo hee 


‘Turym sung. TI have the Thunderer’s hammer bound, yi gti 
Fathoms eight beneath the ground ; : x 
With it shail no one homeward tread, 


Till he bripg me Freyia to share my bed.” E 


: *) ‘ ( P 
e & Ji. 2 


Freyia, however, whose person he wished to secure by this 
extraordinary mode of courtship, refuses all assent to the pro~ 
position ; very properly observing that people might consider 
her as ‘ieieed desirous of a husband, if she connected herself 
with one of such execrable character, and a Jotun too, aname 
of the most extreme opprobrium among the Asi. The -ham- 
mér, notwithstanding, must be again obtained, it'being found 
‘by experience that this implement was necessary to their ex- 
aitence and power: as we are informed by that veracious-his- 
torian, Saxo Grammaticus, that the Gods in battle were obliged 
to fy before the Giants when Thor was unable to use‘it. 
The Asi meet in council; and the virago continuing index- 
ible, Thor is with much intreaty induced to. personate -her ; 
which he performs to admiration, considering the length cf his 
beard and the strength of his appetite.’ The marriage-feasts 


being ended, the hammer tniolteee is Teangne: ‘in ‘to «plight the 
maid ; » tue 


* The Thunderer’s soul smiled ti his’ breast): | 
When the hammer. hard ‘on his lap was placed; 
Thrym first the kiag ‘of. the Thurst he slew, 
And slaughter’d all the giant crew. ... , 4 
He slew that giant’s, sister old, god's 
Who pray?d_ for bridal gifts so bold. .- 
Instead of monéy-and rings,.I wot, - 

The hammer?s.bruises were. her lots 
Thus Odin’ aon: his, hammer, gOh: 


4 IW. - P14 
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Mr. Herbert observes on the first and second lines of Freyia’s 

eech ; ‘It is remarkable that silver is here mentioned, as 
preferable to gold, and I believe intentionally ; for gold is 
frequently spoken of by the old Icelandic poets, and silver very 
rarely. Suhm (Hist. of Danm.i. 119.) observes, that many 
utensils of gold have been dug out of the earth, in the northern 
countries, but very few of silver.’ With all our partiality for 
gold,—that necessary incumbrance,—we cannot allow this 
doctrine to pass without examination. From the lines them- 
selves we can gather nothing conclusive, and that Suhm may 


be correct in his assertion we cannot deny; we only think that: 


people have not been fortunate enough to dig in the proper 
places when they were in search of silvet“utensils. That 
such did exist in the northern countries, at a very early date, 
is clear from contemporary historians; an authority which 
we should deem equal to that of poets in a question of this 
nature. In the Ripz Cimbricag, is an account of plate be- 
longing antiently to ecclesiastical foundations, which it would 
astonish Mr. Herbert to peruse after having written the above 
note. ‘°° Sed vasa illa, aurea et argentea, hodie non supersunt.” 
Rip. Cim. p. 213. We wish heartily that they may be dug 
up soon, and in the meanwhile we beg the sceptic’s attention 
to a passage in the Antiquitates Danice of Bartholinus: ‘ At- 


tamen ante nummorum notitiam, auro et argento abundasse Sepe' 


tentricnem, que sive piratica arte olim in pretio habita, sive bells 
exterorum quibus semper implicabantur, sive peregrinationibus 
sive vicinorum commerctis acquisita sunt, verissime collegit venee 
randus Parens,” ce. p. 463. 

That gold was deemed superior to silver, Mr. Herbert will 
find proved by many authorities, and among others by Adam 
of Bremen, p. 84. edit. Hamb. 1706. It is indeed evident 
that, had silver been accounted the more precious metal, rings 
and other ornaments on which the highest value was set would 
have been almost universally made of it; yet we believe that 
very few passages can be pointed out in northern historians of 
poets, to shew that silver rings were used. We know only of 
one, viz. in the Stiornu Odda Draumur, appended to the Ice- 
landic Rymbegia. ’ 

We should wish to be better acquainted with the nature of 
the * winged robe’ in the first of our extracts: but Mr. Her- 
bert has not indulged our curiosity. He occasionally, indeed, 
passes over allusions to the costume and manners of antiquity, 
which are far from being apparent or generally understood, in 
a way that would make some critics, who had a less favourable 
opinion of his attainments than we have formed, suppose “ 
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he knew nothing about them. Thus, the lines in the next 
poem but one— 
‘ The shrines have said that Ulter’s friend 
The loveliest, to death must tend,’ 
require cornment ; few know that the Gothic nations had 
temples whence they received oracular responses; and we think 
that they would rather have had this information in the notes: 
to the poem than, in lieu of it, an assurance that Mr. Cottle was 
wretchedly qualified to be a translator of the Edda. That Mr. 
Herbert, however, does not wilfully lose any opportunity of add- 
jag to our stock of knowlege, when it is in his power to in- 
crease it, 1S reeks Saal from a remark which he makes on the 
conclusion of thi@ong of Thrym. < She got blows instead of 
killings, (a coin nearly answering to a halfpenny) and strokes 
of the hammer instead of many rings. This seems to be the 
origin of our old proverb, to get more kicks than halfpence.’ 
We have been long ago taught by some ingenious gentlemen 
chat all our romantic fictions are stolen from the Arabians, and 
we are now for the first time informed of another though 
smaller branch of this vast system of peculation, ‘namely the 
puloining of proverbs from Iceland; a circumstance not 
surprising, when we consider the great intercourse which has 
always subsisted between that country and Great Britain ;. and 
we may add, in the present instance, the knowlege of our 
ancestors respecting the Song of Thrym and the catastrophe 
of Thrym’s sister. ary 
The next in succession of those poems that have chiefly en- 
gaged our attention is Gunlaug and Rafen; and our notice 
was first attracted by the versification, which is of a species 
the worst calculated to convey to our ears the idea of the 
march and flow of Icelandic measure. We think that in all 
such instances Mr. Herbert acts very injudiciously when he 
employs the quatrain, or any other combination of rhymes, in 
preference to the couplet used in the Song of Thrym; which he 
appears to us to manage well, and which gives the expression 
of the rude numbers of the Skalds with good effect. Stanzas 
like the following have nothing in.common with the genius of 
his originals: | 
* The rich delights. of love 
To many fatal prove; 
From women oft does sorrow spring 
Much evil do they bear, 
Though fashion’d purely fair 
And chaste by heaven’s almighty King.’ 
We were not more surprised at the versification of this little 
Peem than at a singular fancy of the editor which has induced 
A. a 4 him 
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him to change its title. ‘In the Icelandic, the fictitious nameg 
Svafader and Skarthedin are used instead of Gunlaug'ang 
Rafep, but the author certainly alluded to their’ celebrated 
history; and deservedly is it celebrated, since,-in conse: 
quence of their fatal enmity, the legal duel was abolished, by 
the full. public assembly of the Icelanders, in the year toir, 
only eleven years after the first establishment of the Christian 
religion amongst them.’ We have reason for ‘believing 
that Mr. Herbert is here completely in a mistake; 1st, Bes 
cause Semund’s Edda was compiled, we should suppose, 
within sixty or seventy years after the death of tHese heroes; 
arid at that short distance of time their ‘names would more 
probably be prefixed to what was totally “unconnected with 
them, than withdrawn from the tale of their own sorrows; 
since their reputation and their story, yet recent, in.memory, 
would give an: interest. to every thing that related to them. 
edly, In'the song, the heroes ave represented as bownd to each 
other by the closest tics of fricndship, which were.only broken 
by their unfortunate attachment to oné object : but, from:the 
Sagan of Gunlaugi, the authentic history of Gunlaug and 
Rafen, it appears that they never were friends for any length 
of time. A partiality, indeed, commenced: but we are 
speedily informed that they quarrelled, about precedency in 
reciting their poems before the king, and were ever afterward 
irteconcileable foes ; so that love had no share in making them 
‘enemies. ‘The catastrophe in the song is the same,.indecd, 
with that of Gunlaug and Rafen: but, although we argial- 
ways inclined to give Fluellen’s resemblances ‘their due share 
of importance, we cannot allow them to prove identity. “'!i 
The Song of Hareld the Hardy.—This song, so descriptive’ of 
the mingled spirit of gallantry and adventure which’ antiently 
characterised the Scandinavian: pirates or sea-kings, is here 
‘ tvanglated literally, and, we think, with considerable success: 
but Mr. Herbert’s wish to differ from others. has, led :him:,to 
reverse the meaning of the burden, and thus he completely de- 
-troys the effect of the song. Harold, after having boasted of his 
¢kill in manly exercises, adds to each stanza a complaint, “ but 
the maid of the gold ring in Russia refuses to embrace me.” "Taking 
the advantage, however, of an ambiguous expression in'the orl 
ginal, Mr, Herbert’s chorus is, 9 25: ~ Sp. Bearedon 
‘¢ With golden ring in Russia’s Jand 
. “To me the virgin plights her hand.” - Pe pe 
. > tis crue that he has the.concurrence of some scholars for this 
explanation: but ndne of them seem to have been aware that 
- the insensibility of the northern damsel, to the deserts of 4 


Warrior, was affected front a desite that he might ‘be inductee 
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to perform some brilliant action for her sake alone. We ate 
informed by Pontoppidan that Frotho I. of Denmark was at 
one time in an exactly similar predicament with Harold the 
Hardy. He wooed a Russian maiden, and urged ‘the: saine 
qualifications in hig favour: but the Russian. maiden rephed, 
“you are not yet sufficiently celebrated.’” O02 PTE 5 5 
We give one stanzaof this song, as an instance of tolerably 
happycompression: = ys Sith agenteca POOLE 
¢ Right feats E ken; the sportiveigamey:y¢-- ) 4), +e 
The war array, the fabrile-art ; 050 | ere ae 
oo With fearless breast the waves [ stem 5 
I presa the-steed 51 cast the dart; . ~ 
O’er ice on. slippery skates I glide ; 
My dexterous oar defies the tide.’ 


Each of the chiefs of the north seems to have had,’ at-this 
eriod, his catalogue of savage virtues. Mr. Herbert will find 
that of king Oluff Iryggeson in Jacobson Debbes’s 6 Feroz, et 
Feroa Reserata.” | 
The Lamentation of Starkader. We observea wildness in the 
prose accourt quoted by Mr. H. and subjoined to. this effusion, 
which is very striking : sie] 
~  Starkader accompanied king Vikar to Hordaland; he was the 
most distinguished warrior -in. the army, and dearest to the king. 
The witid proving boisterous and unfavourable, after the oracles -had 
been consulted, it was deemed, that Odin required a man, drawn by 
lot from the army, to be hanged as a sacrifice; the lot fell upom 
‘Vikar, which produced gréat sorrow amongst his followers, A lit- 
‘tle before midnight Starkader was awakened by his foster-father 
Hrosharsgrani, who bade him tise and follow him. They took a 
small boat,.and. rowed to ah island: there went they up into the 
_woods,.and found a spot, from which the trees had been cleared. 
Eleven men sat there upon stools, and a twelfth seat was unoccupied. 
They advanced into the assembly, and Hrosharsgrani seated himself 
in the vacant place. They all saluted Odin; who: said, that the judges 
should decide the fate of Starkader.”? © : Fh 
Yet.all this mysterious pageant is allowed to pass before our 
eyes without a word of explanation; and we are left: to 
our own sources of information, to leatn that’ it was an- 
_ tiently a method of practising divination. ' ‘he custom:appears 
to have prevailed very generally in'the north; and ‘it had not, 
as we are informed by Martin in his Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, entirely ceased ‘there soJate as the begin- 
_ hing of the last century, We hope to-see‘this‘poem better illus - 
. trated in a future edition ; and: we-take this opportunity of in- 
. forming the editor that he will find im Bartholinus, p:644, 2 
strange poetical rhapsody, which evidently refers: to the same 
eh gett the SRE” pf rea backs cow ,satteeent, 
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event, and which indeed uses some enigmatical expressions 
which we likewise find in the narrative quoted from the Saga 
of Gautreki. Another poem, if we do not mistake, has also 
been formed on the story of this Starkader, which Saxo Gram. 
maticus has in ‘his usual way turned into Latin verse. We 
do not know that the original now exists: but, if it does, Mr, 
Herbert, in his scarch after materials for his intended work, 
may perhaps be fortunate enough to recover it. Some of 
those compositions which Saxo translates, and to which he 
alludes, are now irretrievably lost. 

Song of Regnev Eedbrock. AS our specimens from the pre. 
sent translations have hitherto been short, we shall indulge in 
a larger extract from the conclusion of this celebrated ode: 


‘We smote with swords ; I hold, that all 
By destiny or tive or fall: 
Each his certain hour awaits $ 
Yew can ’scape the ruling Fates, 
Whien I scatter’d slaughter wide, 
And launch’d my vessels to the tide, 
$ deem’d not, I, that Ella’s blade 
Was dovin’d at last to bow my head ; 
Bat hew’d in every Scottish bay 
¥resh banquets for the beasts of prey. 


‘ We smote with swords; my parting breath 
Rejoices in the pang of death. 
Where dwells fair Balder’s father dread, 
"Phe board is deck’d, the seats are spread ! 
Jn Fiolner’s court with costly cheer 
Soon shall 1 guaff the foaming beer, 
From hollow skulls of warriors slain ! 
Heroes ne’cr in death complain ; 
"To Vider’s hall I will not bear 
‘ihe dastard words of weak despair. 


¢ We smote with swords; their falchions bright 
(If well they kenn’d their father’s plight, 
How venom fill’d a viperous brood 
Have gnaw’d his flesh aud lapp’d his blood) 
Thy sons would grasp, Aslauga dear, 
And vengeful wake the battle here. 
A mother to my bairns I gaye 
(Of sterling worth, to make them brave. 


é We smote with swords ; cold death is nears 
My rights are passing to my heir. 
Grim stings the adder’s forked dart ; 
‘The vipers nestle in my heart. 
But soon, I wot, shall Vider’s wand 
Fix’d in Ella’s bosom stand. 
iy 
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My youthful sons with rage will swell, 
Listening how their father fell : 
‘Those gallant boys in peace unbroken 
Will never rest, till I be wroken. 


* We smote with swotds ! where javelins fly, 
Where lances meet, and warriors die, ~ 
Fifty times and one I stood 
Foremost on the field of blood. 

Full young I ’gan distain my sword, 
Nor fear’d I force of adverse lord ; 

Nor deem’d I then, that any arm 

By might or guile could work me harm. 
Me to their feast the Gods must call ; 
The brave man wails not o’er his fall. 


‘ Cease, my strain! I hear a voice 
From realms, where martial souls rejoice. 
I hear the Maids of slaughter call, 
Who bid me hence to Odin’s hall. 
Yhigh-seated in their blest abodes 
I soon shall quaff the drink of Gods. 
The hours of life have glided by ; 
1 fall; but smiling shall I die.’. 


In the first of these stanzas, * I deem’d not I,’ is much too 
thetorical for ** a last dying speech and confession.” In the 
third, “a mother to my bairns I gave’ is quite ludicrous, as are 
the last two lines of the following stanza. Wecare of opinion 
that old words may be occasionally used with effect, but we do 
pot much approve of introducing into modern composition the 
old terminations of verbs. When the editor is more deeply 
read in our writers of antiquity, he will correct some errors 
into which he has fallen in employing their phraseology: he 
always gives J am hight for I hight; and we believe that he 1s 
singular in his use of the word wighty. In the last stanza, 
‘drink of the Gods’ should be simply ale or beer. Odin is 
mentioned immediately before; and readers will naturally 
conclude that Regner’s beverage is the same as that of Odin, 
which could not be the case, since the Edda assures us that 
Odin alone drinks wine in Valhalla, Throughout the poem, 
the choral part loses all its rude expression and strength in 
Mr. H.’s hands, In the orginal, it is Hinggom ver med hiaurvi, 
we hewed with swords ;—smote is certainly a very inadequate 
translation, ) | 

Itis no small part of Mr. Herbert’s merit, that his knowlege 
of the northern languages has in many instances enabled him 
to correct the mistakes of the former editors of Icelandic 
poetry. ‘This song of Regner Lodbrock affords some remark- 


able examples; and we should have felt ourselves bound to 
have 
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have allowed him much greater credit for his accuracy, had he 
‘borne’ his faculties more metkly.” To the passages ig 
which other translators have represented Regner as comparing 
his battles to the pleasures received from the favours of beauty, 
Mr. H. has given quite 4 contrary turn, making them impi 
tliat his battles’ were serious concerns, and very unlike those 
pleasures. This error in the first instance arose from: theig 
rendering varat by it was, instead of it was not: war meany 
was, and af, when joined to it, has the force of a Nefative, 
ahd is not, as they supposed, used interrogatively. So far-Mr, 
Herbert, we think, was right: but when he adds, (in his ins 
cidental’ note on the Death of Hacon,) © What notion the 
learned translators entertained of kissing young widows I cane 
not pretend to say; but it is singular that they should have 
imagined Regner Lodbrock could have thought it like breaking 
heads with a broad sword,’ he displays less knowlege of an- 
tient northern manners than we should have supposed him ‘to 
possess. We have no hesitation in stating our opinion that, 
in as far as the sentiment is concerned, that of the former edi- 
tors is more confermable to the ideas of a Scandinavian hero, 
who delighted in nothing so much as the revelry of battle. 
From a few words, hujus gaudia prelti, in the address of a bar- 
barian chief to his followers, Gibbon discovered with much 
acuteness that the speech was in part genuine, and above the 
invention of a degenerate Roman. The joy with which the 
Cimbri rushed into battle was a fact which had struck Cicero, 
and on which he philosophises, 

Of this kind of comment we have another example, also in 
a note on the Death of Hacon ; where, in attempting to explain 
a doubtful passage, Mr. Herbert thus proceeds: § Dr. Percy, 
who followed Peringskiold, asserts that Bauga was a subor- 
dinate god of war; but no such person is mentioned in either 
Edda, and I can find no account of him. I believe,. that Pes 
ringskiold, who was puzzled by the word, got rid of the diff- 
culty by translating it Bogonis, and that Bogo was deified by 
the learned bishop.’—It is remarkable that, after this. note, the 
author should have penned another (see vol. ii. p.10.) 10 
which the existence of a person bearing this name in the 
Edda is placed beyond a doubt. He is not, however, a God: 
but a Bayo, or Bago, is mentioned in an old chronicle in Fa- 
bricius’ Scriptores Septentrionales, as the third in succession to 
Odin ; and if we adopt the opinion of Scheffer, (an opinion, 
indeed, which Mr, Herbert may find corroborated by evidence 
in his own volumes,) that many of the kings of the north took 
the names of their gods, the ‘difficulty will vanish, and the Jearn- 


ed Bishop be freed from the very disagreeable charge Rieaugne 
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against him. Lanibecius, in his work intitled Res: Hamburgenses, 
ells us that Bog signifies.Gad in the old Bohemian. and Polish 
tongues. : a 7 9y age Lda alone 7s 
We bave now concluded. our examination. of those parts of 
this publication which appear important. It contains also 
translations fram the modern European languages, iq. which 
the chief feature apparent is an affectation. of. extensive tead- 
ing; which has in general induced Mr. Herbert to translate not 
mote than one piece from the same author, and to refer, sen; 
dry thoughts, not distinguished either for their excellence.or 
their novelty, to writers who have entertained them in common 
with all the sons of Adam. Much indifferent poetry, moreover, 
is presented to us in this collection, of; which. Senectaen de 
Figueroa, Fray Luis de Leon, Bartolome Leonardo, de,Atgen- 
sola, &c. &c.. are altogether innocent... One effusion, the 
Peace of Amiens, begins thus : | ; 


¢ Our arms have thunder’d, 
And Europe has wonder’d 

At trophies of valor by Britain display’d ; 
But April expiring 
Has heard the guns firing, 

To sound the sad fall of her glory and trade. 


‘The pow’r of France growing, 
- , All thrones to her bowing, 
Our wealth to republican losela a prey, 
Our trophies all faded, 
Though proudly paraded, 
The tackle, which held us, is all cut away.’ 


This poem, we are told, is written after the manner of the 
Flowers of the Forest, a song which is characterised by the most 
melting tenderness and simplicity; qualities not very discernible, 
we apprehend, in the imitation. ‘Che burden, in particular, 
has been most barbarously parodied. : 

Of Mr. H.’s powers in blank verse, a more. favourable spe- 


cimen may be quoted : 
‘Written in the Neighbourhood of Croyland Abbey, 180t. ** 


* O venerable pile! whose shatter’d form 
From abject Croyland’s melancholy site 
Looks proudly o’er this wide extended plain, 
Much of thine ancient grandeur and high name 
Old annals tell ; much of. fierce elfia shapes, — 
And fiery forms, amid thy lonely fens 
Strange sojourners, who never dared invade. | 
Thy hallow’d precincts, but around them lurk’d 
To harm the hely pilgrim wandering nigh. | 

_ So monks have fabled ; now forlorn thou see’st 
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No mitred feasts, no pride of papal rites : . 
Fallen are the domes, where once Ingulphus dwelt, a 
Where pomp and learning reign’d. ‘Thy sounding tow’s i 
Calls but the simple cottager to pray, ' 
Neglected now: yet not by me unbless’d ; 

-~ For here’ unknown beneath a humble roof : 
Oft have I changed the tumult of the town, 
The toil of study, and the city’s smoke, , 
For healthy exercise and private ease ; i ° 
Forgetful. of the busy cares, that lie 3 | 7! 


Thick scatter’d on the restless path of life. 5 
_ £0 holy Solitude ! thy charming cup, - 7 7) 
Too deeply quaff’d, unfirs the social mind ‘N a 
For public intercourse and useful toils ; he. 7 on 
But sometimes woo’d thou dost correct.our thoughts, as 
Soften the rude asperity of pride, . i, 
Wake each pure feeling, and exalt the heart. 9 f 
On thee, mild Power, (wherever fate shall guide | 


Thro’ the wild storms of faction, which have rent 
‘The solid base of Europe, and now shake 
My trembling country) sometimes will I call ; 








Whether on rushy moor, or shady bank, 4 > 

In active exercise, or tranquil rest, 5 Te 

Still cherish’d, still chaste partner of my thoughts !’ zz 

The work which Mr. Herbert has in contemplation, and to ’ 
which we have already alluded, will, we hope, increase our jf p 
opinion of his talents, and ameliorate the impression which J] 4 
his own poetry has at present made on our minds. It willat 9 ( 
all events prove a more noble exertion of his faculties thanthe ] y 
composition of riddles, or than turning the choruses of Euripides 9 
mito Italian sonnets, © | ? Frnov 1 
may 

a 7” iit re 

Aer. III. The beneficial I’fects of Christianity on the temporal Cone | 
cerns of Mankind, proved from History and from Facts. By | 
the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, ai 
Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. Cadell and Davies, &c. 1806. i >. 
}* Bishop Hoadly’s Tracts are two Sermons on Matt. x. a i 
‘‘ concerning the Divisiens and Cruelties of which the Chris- pI 
tian Religion hath been made the occasion”; in which the th 
judicious preacher, after having remarked how completely the at 
prophecy of our Lord has been fulfilled by the disturbances, | bi 
divisions, hatreds, and persecutions which have prevailed in J im 
the Christian world, proceeds to vindicate the Gospel from = th 
the guilt and blame of this unhappiness: desiring us, for the o 
honour of our religion, “to distinguish between Christianity fe 
and Christians, and not to blame the one for the faults of the | i 


other. . 
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other’? On all occasions, it is necessary to bear this distinc- 
ion ia mind ; for whatever might have been the operation or 
reception of the Gospel, its nature and tendency are unques- 
tionably beneficial. ae ' 

We tender our most unqualified assent to the position laid 
down by the learned and amiable author of the work, before us, 
respecting the kind influence of the Gospel on the temporal 
concerns of mankind; and.we readily allow that, in the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant, it has displayed its beneficial effects: but, when,we ap- 
peal to history and to facts, we are forced to admit that many 
circumstances present themselves to our recollection, which 
must fix as great a blot on those who have denominated them- 
elves Christian princes, as any events in the antient world can 
attach to the character of Pagans. ‘The cruelties practised by the 
former have, if possible, often surpassed even those of the 
latter. Is any feature more abhorrent to humanity in any pare 
of the annals of Paganism, than the history of Persecution and 
of the Inquisitien among Christians ? Are the wars recorded 
by Heathen writers half so barbarous as those which mistaken 
religious zeal has stimulated ?—or are the savage sports of the 
amphitheatre to be compared in point of cruelty to the studied 
tortures of the Holy Inqursition ? 

Setting as high a value on the Christian Scriptures as the 
Bishop of London can possibly afhx on them, we advert to 
these circum-tances with no intention of degrading the 
Gospel, but for the mere matter of fact purpose of shewing 
that, if the Christian be compared with the Pagan world, 
on the broad ground of history, the former has no great rea@ 
son for exultation over the latter. ‘The conduct of men in 
power has been generally wachristian,; and Bishop Porteus’s 
femark on antient may be applied to modern governments, 
‘that they are litde else than military establishments.’ Ouc 
religion proclaims ** Peace on Earth and yood will towards 
men :” but its professors are often as eager for war as ever 
pagans were ; and it may be fairly questioned whether the 
modern system of war be not, from its arrangements and its 
protracted nature, more destructive to the human race than 
the warfare pursued by the Pagans. We hope that this R.R. 
author is correct when he observes that, ‘though too much 
herceness and animosity, too much propensity to war, too 
many acts of passion and -cruelty are still to be found among 
the nations of the earth, yet the diabolical principle of venge- 
ance is certainly much abated, and many of its most tragical ef- 
fects are no longer seen’: but we must remark that, when 
Wars between contending nations are prosecuted with passion 
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and obstinacy, and when their pride.and interest are concerned, 
a vindictive and implacable fury will be geucrated, in spite of 
the remonstrances of religion. | 
“¢ History,” says Gibbon, ‘* is little more than the register of 
re crinncs, follics, and misfortunes of mankind :” but -these 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes, are as little to be asctibed to 
Philosophy as to the genius of the Gospel; and we wish the 
Mearned and respectable Prelate to reflect whethier, in his 
philippic against Philosophy, be has not exceeded the limits of 
moderation. Can pagan ‘philosophy be represented as pesti. 
ferous and sanguinary, wien, a8 the above-mentioned historian 
remarks, ‘if a man were called to fix the period in the history 
of the world during which the condition ef the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death ef Domitian to the 
accession of Commodus” ; during the greatest. part of which, 
the world was under the government of philosophic emperors? 
Though the moral precepts of Heathen Philosophy are not 
of equal purity and extent with those of Christianity, we have 
as little reason for attributing to it the contests of the Pagan 
world, as to accuse the Gospel of the cruel and exterminating 
warfare carried on by the Spaniards against the natives of 
Hispaniola and Peru. . p 
If we descend to modern times, we know not any sect’ of 
philosophers who are intitied to the epithet of ‘ysvog Dovenwtocray, 
a murder-loving race’; nor can we allow that ‘Voltaire aad his 
numerous disciples are justly considered as the chief source of 
those dreadful calamitics, that have been for so many years de- 
solating almost the whole continent of Europe.’ Ata patti- 
cular period, this language was in vogue: but we hoped that it 
had passed away with the revolutionary storm which gave it 
birth, Whatever pernicious doctrines Voltaire may have dis- 
seminated, he has never been a preacher of cruelty; and the 
massacres at Ismael and Ocksakow may as well be attributed 
to modern philosophy, as the enormities in France at the 
subversion of the old regime. It is but fair to ask where, m 
any of the writings of modern philosophers, is a pretext far- 
nished for imputing to them the horrors of the Revolution ! 
At this never-to-be-forgotten epoch, the character of the 
¥rench people was lamentably devoloped ; and the sanguinety . 
features which it then exhibited reflect rather on the subverted ¢ 
government under which this character had been formed, than 
on the speculations of any real or pretended philosophers. 
‘The old government of France was intolerant and persecuting, 
and its horrible executions were calculated to harden the 
feclings of the peoole ; while the exertions of Voltaire, ae 
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ally inthe affair of the Calas-family, were humane, and in op- 
‘position ‘to. the: persecuting’ spirit encouraged by the French 
glergy- Jahdy ed . sity! 13 

‘Bishop Porteus makes’a' mote effeétual attatk ¢ on the Phi- 
Josoptiers of the’ present day; when‘he calls on them * to’sholy 
from ‘whence they ‘derive that humattity to which they now’ lay 
‘dim, ‘and which, it seems; ‘has produced such ‘beneficial'con- 
‘sequences. If they’say from ‘the’ cultivation of their minds, 
\the iiiptovement of their understanding, and the extent‘ of 


their knowledge ‘and erudition; it is, then; obvious-to ask, how . 


it comes to’ pass that these causes should tot, i ancient times, 
thave produced thé same'effects ??—The fact is that the princi- 

s ‘af the Gospel have diffused themselves over the region of 
jntellect ; and that even speculative philosophers, who have 
yesisted its Evidences, have been subdued by its amiable spirit. 
‘Our modern philosophic schemes have discovered 2 romantic 
excess rather than a deficiency of humanity; and they have had 
‘for their object not the destruction and misery of the human 
race, but the creation of that state of happiness which is de- 
picted in the glowing language of antient prophecy. We ven- 
‘ture, therefore, to assert that the Bishop of London’s account 
of‘antient and modern philosophy requires his serious recon- 
sideration. Never could we attribute the blessings of the 
Gospel‘to this source, though we see no reason for terming 
philosophy cruel. In the following sentences, with the above 
exceptions, the R.R. author speaks our sentiments: 


. In the Religion of Christ we see a spirityof meekness, mercy, 
gentleness, humanity, and kindness, which has been for mcre than 
eighteen hundred years contending with the evils generated by 
paganism, has actually banished some of them from the face of the 
earthy has greatly mitigated and softened others, is gradually un- 
dermining all the rest, and has already given so different a colour to 
the whole system of human affairs, has introduced so. large a’ portion 
of berievolence and mutual good-will into the minds and manneis 
of men, into all the various relations; of social, civil, and domestic life, 
a3 plainly shews the sacred source from whence it springs. _ Philoso- 
phy (both ancient and modern) is cruel, and could not be the author 
of such blessings as these. ‘There conld be but one author of them, 
tHE Gop OF ALL CONSOLATION AND JOY.’ — tae 


- On the whole, this work merits general attention, and is cal- 
culated to promote the beneficial effects of christianity. 
Spares (tH js, : ' Ft. 
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Arr. 1V. Memoirs of Dr. Foseph Priestley, to the Year 1» 53 
- written by Himself: with a Continuation to the Time of his De , 
cease, by his Son Joseph Priestley; and Observations-on his 
Writings, by Thomas Cooper, President Judge of the 4th’ Dis. 
trict of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. William Christie. — §yo,. 
pp. 481. 10s. 6d. Boards. Johnson. 18c6. ag « 


ITERARY and scientific men commonly make their way to: 
‘“—# eminence through so many humiliating and depressing 
cifcumstances, that their memoirs rarely excite the envy of the’ 
proud and worldly-minded. It ts necessary to havea predo- 
minant love of science, in order to follow with satisfaction the 
progress 6f genius from its obscure Origin to its sammit of 
fame ; to mark the difficulties and discouragements with which 
it struggled; to trace the advancement of intellect in the ca- 
reer of free inquiry ; and to register the results of a life inde- 
fatigably devoted to philosophical and metaphysical investiga.‘ 
tion. If we are not induced to adopt Dr. Priestley’s opinions,’ 
we must at least applaud his persevering industry, his integrity, 
and his intrepidity: while the student in humble life may learn: 
from his example, that patience will ultimately triumph over 
narrow circumstances; and that talents, steadily cultivated, 
will gradually enlarge the sphere of their useful exertions: 
and of their fame. As different individuals collect ideas in 
varying situations, and associate them differently in their 
minds, we may reasonably expect that discordances of opinion’ 
will ever prevail among the most learned and inquisitive of 
men 3; a fact ib el generally deplored by the vulgar, 
is to the i er a ground of no uneasiness. ‘Thus,. 
indeed, he is furnished with divers objects of comparison, is. 
invited into numerous trains of reflection, sees the same subject 
in different points of view, and has.a fairer chance of approxi- 
mating truth, if he be precluded from absolutely arrrving at it. 
Some persons are apt to be alarmed at so bold and unaccom 
modating a writer as Dr. Priestley: bat they pay their faitht 
very bad compliment by, the expression of such fears. . ruth. 
has more than human strength, she is naturally invincible ; and 
the more we put her to the test, the more we promote her 
glory and success. In this view, such men as-Dr. Priestley 
will be of use to the world. We mean not to insinuate that 
they who cppose received opinions must necessarily be in the 
right : but they must-do good, as they provoke examination, as 
they prevent implicit faith, andas they lead christians’ to build 
their principles on a firm foundation. If our sentiments will 
bear discussion, the most daring inquirer will not shake them 5 


and if we have never thought of * giving a reason for the hope 
: that 
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- that is in us,” we ought not to be offended with those who in- 
vite us to exercise our best faculties on the ground of natural and 
revealed religion,—on whatever can interest us as inhabitants of 
this world, and as expectants of a life to come. 

We have hazarded these observations as introductory to the 
notice of a man whose labours have excited the most violent 
prejudices, who met with hard treatment from his countrymen, 
and who, being now removed from this scene of contention, 
calls on posterity fairly and candidly to appreciate’ his charac- 
ter. © A time will come, (says he,) when they will do me 
justice.” ) | 

Joseph Priestley, the son of a maker and dresser of woollen 
cloth, was born, March 13, (O.S.) 1733, at Fieldhead, six miles 
south-west of Leeds in Yorkshire; he obtained the usual educae 
tion of a regular Dissenting Minister, and first settled at Needham 
Market, Suffolk, with a small congregation, on the petty salary 
of £30 a year. Though the first principles instilled into him 
were Calvinistic, his mind soon took an heterodox turn; and 
his early labours in the ministry were far from being popular. 
He tells us that he felt at Needham the results of a low des- 
pised situation ; yet while he comments on the neglects which 
he experienced at this period of his obscurity, he mentions 
with apparent satisfaction the effects of his subsequent popu- 
larity on those who formerly refused tohear him. ¢ Visiting 
that country some years afterwards, when I had raised myself 
to some degree of notice in the world, and being invited to 
preach in that very pulpit, the same people crowded to hear me, 
though my elocution was not much improved, and they pro- 


fessed to admire one of the same discourses they had formerly 


despised.” We believe this to be a very common case. 

At Needham, Mr. P. endeavoured to add to the scantiness of 
his income by undertaking the task of a schoolmaster, but withe 
out effect, since his learning could not here atone for his hetero- 
doxy. When, however, he afterward removed to Nantwich in 
Cheshire, the’ plan of a school was adopted “with success. 
From this place he was invited to Warrington, to become a tutor 
inthe Academy or College instituted in that town; and 
during his residence in this situation, he not only increased 
the stock of his knowlege, but consulted the enlargement of his 
comforts by taking to himself a wife peculiarly adapted to a 
studious husband. . * This proved (says he) a very suitable and 
happy connection, my wife being a woman of an excellent un- 
derstanding, much improved by reading, of great fortitude 
and strength of mind, and of a temper in the highest degree 
affectionate and generous ; feeling strongly for others, and lit- 
te for herself. Also, greatly ns in every thing relating 
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to household affairs, she entirely relieved me of all concern of 
that kind, whieh allowed me to give all my time to the pro. 
secution of my studies, and the other duties of my station.’ | 

During his continuance at Warrington, the memorialis¢ 
published, among other works, his History of Electricity, and hig 
Chart of Biography ; the last of which procured for him the 
title of LL.D. from the University of Edinburgh, and the 
former introduced him into the Royal Society. Though we 
are not presented with any composition in verse, Dr. P. informs 
us that he occasionally indulged himself in making rhymes; and 
that, if he never attained to the rank of a poet, his verses had 
at least the good fortune of inducing Mrs. Barbauld (then 
Miss Aikin) to cultivate the Muses. From Warrington, he 
removed to Leeds; where he continued his theological and 
philosophical pursuits. It was at this period of his life that he 
became a Socinian, tn consequence of his having read Dr. 
Lardner’s Letter on the Logos ; and that he wrote his first pam- 
phlet on Fixed Air, which was soon followed by his Experiments 
on Air, published in the Philosophical ‘Transactions, for which 
he received the Copiey Medal. : 

Having by his friend Dr. Price been recommended to the 
Earl of Shelburne, afterward Marquis of Lansdowne, Dr, 
Priestley left Leeds in order to form a part of the establish- 
ment of that nebleman, on a salary of 250]. per annum, and a 
residence. With Lord Shelburne he visited the continent; 
and his observations on the philosophers whom he encountered 
at Paris, in the year 1774, merit particular notice: 


« As I was sufficiently apprized of the fact, I did not wonder, 
as I otherwise should have done, to find all the philosophical persons 
to whom I was introduced at Paris unbelievers in christianity, and 
even professed Atheists. As I chose on all occasions to appear as a 
christian, | was told by some of them, that I was the only person 
they had ever met with, of whose understanding they ‘had any 
opinion, who professed to beljeve christianity. But on interrogat- 
ing them on the subject, I soon found that they had given no proper 
attention to it, and did not really know what christianity was. This 
was also the case with a great part of the company that I saw-at 
Lord Shelburne’s. But I hope that my always avowing myself.to 
be a christian, and holding myself ready on all occasions to defend 
the genuine principles of it, was not without its use, Having con- 
versed so much with unbelievers at home and abroad, 1 thought I 
sheuld be able to combat their prejudices with some advantages, and 
with this view I wrote, while I was with Lord Shelburne, the first 
part of my Letters to a phélosophical unbehever, in proof of the doctrines 
of a God and a providence.’ si » % 


Various other works were published by Dr. P. while he 


remained in the family of this nobleman; but the —_ 
wa 
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was not of long continuance ; and it appears by the remarks 
made after its dissolution, that the philosopher derived as little 
satisfaction from it.as the peer: 


‘ Reflecting on the time that { spent with Lord Shelburne, being 
asa guest in the family, I can truly say that I was not at all, fascs- 
pated with that mode of life. . Instead of looking back upon it with 
gegret, one of the greatest subjects of my present thankfulness is 
the change of that situation for the one in which I am now placed ; 
and yet I was far from being unhappy there, much less so than those 
who aré born to such a state, and pass all their lives in it. “These 
are generally unhappy from the want of necessary employment, on 
which account chiefly there appears to be much more happiness in 
the middle classes of life, who are above the fear of want, and yet 
have a sufficient motive for a constant exertion of their faculties 5 
and who have always some other object besides amusement. , 

.* Tused to make no scruple of maintaining, that there is not only 
most virtue, and most happiness, but even most true politeness in the 
middle classes of life. For in proportion as men pass more of their 
time in the society of their equals, they get a better established habit 
of governing their tempers; they attend more to the feelings of 
others, and are more disposed to accommodate themselves to them, 
On the other hand, the passions of persons in higher life, having 
been less controlled, are more apt to be inflamed; the idea of ‘their 
rank and superiovity to others seldom quits them; and though they 
are in the habit of concealing their elo and disguising, their 
passions, it is not always so well done, but that persons of ordinary 
discernment may perceive what they inwardly suffers On this ac- 
count, they are really intitled to compassion, it being the almost un- 
avoidable consequence of their education and mode of life,’ 


The next era in Dr. Priestley’s history was his settlement at 
‘Birmingham ; where, till the period of the riots, he spent his ~ 
time much to his satisfaction: but where, in consequence of 
the great freedom of his theological writings, a scene of afflic- 
tion was preparing for him, which must remain an indelible 
stain on the liberality of this country, at the conclusion of the 
eighteenth century. We wish that we could draw.a veil over 
this part of the memoir; for no controversial indiscretion, or 
even violence, on the part of Dr. P., could authorize the 
method which his enemies took to silence him. He may not 
be justified in asserting that ¢ the ‘friends of the court, if not 
the prime ministers themselves, were the favourers of the 
rlot:’ but the ministers of the king did not consult the honour 
of the nation, by omitting to extend to this philosophic suf- 
ferer the most ample indemnification : especially as the sum 
awarded him at the Warwick Assizes was very inadequate to his 
loss—So unpopular was he become, chiefly on the score of his 
Unitarian publications, that London scarcely afforded him a re- 
luge; and after having meditated to settle at Hackney, where 
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he had been invited to succeed his late friend Dr. Price, he 
deemed it expedient to seek an asylum in the American States, 
He felt, however, some difficulty in renouncing his country ; 
and he subjoins some reasons which, in addition to those 
previously given in the preface to his Fast sermon, ultimately 
induced him to take this step; < | 


‘ The bigotry of the country in general made it impossible for me 
to place my sons in it to any advantage. William had been some 
time in France, and on the breaking out of the troubles in that coun- 
try he had embarked for America, where his two brothers met him. 
My own situation, if not hazardous, was become unpleasant, so that 
I thought my removal would be of more service to the cause of truth 
than my longer stay in England. At length, therefore, with the 
approbation of all my friends withont exception, but with great re. 
luctance on my own part, I camg to that resolution ; I being ata 
time of life in which ! could not expect much satisfaction as to friends 
and society, comparable to that which I left, in which the resump. 
tion of my philosophical pursuits muat be attended with great dis- 
advantage, and in which success in my still more favourite pursuit, 
the propagation of Unitarianism, was still more uncertain.’ 


Even at sea, Dr. Priestley’s pen was not idle; and under.all 
the difficulties which he encountered in America, he. con- 
trived to write several valuable publications, particularly the 
conclusion of his History of the Christian Church. ‘The 
memoirs, as composed by himself, are dated Northumber- 
Jand, March 24, 1795, when he completed the 62d year of 
his age. | : 

This memoir, which is written in a plain and unaffected 
manner, enumerates the friends with whom Dr. Ps was inti- 
mate, the pecuniary kindnesses which he received, and the 
works which he sent to the press: bat in our abstract: it 
was impossible for us to descend to all these particulars. 
Inthe continuation, by his son, we are presented with a 
view of Dr. Priestley’s life from the time of his leaving Eng- 
landjin April, 1794, to his death, Feb. 6, 1804. It is the ob- 
ject of the’son to vindicate the memory of his father against 
the insinuations of enemies ; and particularly to counteract the 
report industriously circulated in England, that Dr. P.’s abi- 
lities were undervalued in America. For this purpose, we ate 
informed of the attentions which were paid to the Doctor on — 
his first arrival in that country, and the marks of respect which 
he continued to receive from individuals and bodics of men: 
but it is certain that he did not meet with any success in the 
propagation of Unitarianism, since his congregation at Nor- 
thumbetland never exceeded thirty persons ; and he never soli- 


cited to be naturalized, resolving to die as he had been boro, 
an 
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on Englishman.—Whatever objections. may be made to the 
‘articles of Dr. P.’s creed, no man ever displayed a firmer faith 
jn the perfect providence of God, or met death with a more 
cheerful hope in a-future resurrection. | 

Subjoined to the Memoirs are five Appendices, containing 
distinct dissertations on Dr. Priestley’s discoveries in Che- 
mistry ; on his metaphysical, political, and miscellaneous writ- 
ings; and a summary of his’ religious opinions. In these 
Essays, we ar¢é invited to consider the prominent features of 
‘his life, and to review his principles as a philosopher, *meta- 
‘physician, politician, and theologian. | . | 

The account of Dr. P.’s experiments on factitious Airs is 
prefaced by a display of the previous discoveries of Mayow ; 
who ‘ knew how to make artificial air from nitrous acid and 
jron, but all the extraordinary properties of this gas remained 
unobserved by him as well as by others, until collected and im- 
prisoned by Dr. Priestley, «and exposed to the question under 
his scrutinizing eye. Indeed, as an experimentalist, Dr. 
Priestley stands unrivalled.’———* In the short period of two 
years, Dr. P. announced to the world more facts of real im= 
portance, arid extensive application, and more enlarged and 
extensive views of the ceconomy of nature, than all his pre- 
decessors in Pneumatic Chemistry had made known before,’ 
The writer attempts, at the end of this appendix, to prop Dr. 
P.’s discarded theory of Phlogiston: but the advocate seems 
himself to despair of success. | 

The second appendix includes a long examination of Dr. 
Priestley’s two Disguisitions on Matter and Spirit and on Philo- 
sophical Necessity ; in the former of which the mechanism of 
the mind is asserted, and in the latter the doctrine of Neces- 
sity. Here the reporter warmly espouses the tenets of, his 
author, and scems to treat those who hold the doctrine of a 
soul with uo little-contempt. We are told, towards the con- 
clusion, that ¢ the time seems to have arrived, when the sepa- 
rate existence of the human soul, the freedom of the will, and 
the eternal duration of future punishment, like the docrines of 
the Trinity, and Transubstantiation, may be regarded as no 
longer entitled to public discyussion.’. What a short way of 
settling two of the most perplexing controversies! 
' This essayist subjoins his notion of the true way of, study- 
Ing M-taphysics: §.Fur myggwn part, [am persuaded that no 
Theory of the mind can. be Satistactory,- which is not founded 
on the history of the Body. 1 know of no legitimate passport 
to Metaphysics but Physiology.’,We agree with him that Phy- 
sluiogy is certainly an excellent hand-maid to Metaphysics. - 
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The view of Dr. Priestley’s political works and Opinions, 
contained in the third appendix, shews that he was no reyo. 
Jutionist. While he remained in his own country, he upj- 
formly wrote in support of the British Government by King, 
Lords, and Commons; and though we are told that he became a 
republican in the new world, yet it was evidently with some 
limitations. ‘* His wishes and his conversation always tended 
to impress the idea that improvements in each country should 
gradually progress, according to the respective situations of 
eacH,: and in conformity to the previous ideas respectively pre. 
valent on the subject of government, among the better infornj. 
¢d classes, and the spirit of the times.’ . 

‘In the observations on Dr. P.’s miscellaneous writings, a lon 
analysis is piven of his Lectures on the Theory of Language anc 
Universal Grammar, printed (not published) for the use of 
the Students at Warrington *; and notice is taken of hig 
Jetter to Dr. Wistar, in reply to Dr. Darwin’s observations on 
Spontaneous Vitality, in order to introduce some very free re- 
marks in favour of Atheism. ‘ I cannot see, (says this anno- 
tator) how the belief of no God can be more detrimental to sa- 
ciety, or render a man less fit as a citizen, than the belief of the 
thirty thousand Gods of the Pagans, or the equal absurdities 
of trinitarian orthodoxy.’ The best answer to the writer, in thig 
case, will be found in tie words of Dr. Priestley, extracted from 


his paper signed A Quaker in Politics, which is the most value’ 


able portion of the 4th Appendix: ‘ Where there is no sense 
of religion, no fear of God, or respect to a future state, there 


will be.no good morals that can be depended upon. Lawgmay 
restrain the excesses of vice, but they cannot impart the prine 


ciples of virtue.’ ee, 
The’ remainder of this Appendix includes a letter by Dr.P. in 


vindication of the character of Dr. Franklin from the charge of 


being an incendiary, while he lived under the protection of 


the British Government. | 
As Dr.Priestley’s religious opinions are well known, we shall 


excuse ourselves from quoting any part of the Summary at the 
conclusion of the volume, which furnishes an accurate delinea= 


tion of his character and merits: but which would have been 
more generally acceptable in this country, if the features of © 


republicanism and infidelity, betrayed in the appendices, had. 
been concealed. — , oy | 


rts 





* The printer has made an error in filling up the blanks left in the 
copy for the Greek and Hebrew quotations, see p. 410, where, 10 
speaking of x as answering to J} in Hebrew, he should have put a fT. 
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‘This writer mentions Hare’s ‘¢. Difficulties and Discourage- 
ments” aS a melancholy letter. Did he not know that the 


whole is a fine piece of irony ? 2.0. y. 
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Art. V. Description and Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. Order 3 
Rashes. Part I. containing the Varieties of Rubeola and Scar- 
latinas By Robert Willan, M.D., F.A.S. © 4to. 18s, sewed, 


Johnson. 3 


s the commencement of Dr. Willan’s elaborate work, on 

- cutaneous diseases has already fallen under our, review, 
we have at present to notice the publication of a 3d number, 
containing an account of the measles and scarlet fever. ‘These 
diseases compose the first part of his 3d order, Exanthemata 5 
aterm which be translates by the word rashes, and describes 
to be ‘a redness of the skin, varying as to extent, continuity, 
and brightness of colour, and occasioned by an unusual quantity 


of blood distributed to several of the cutaneous veins, in some; 


instances with partial extravasation.’ ro 


Our medical readers will perceive that the term is here ap-.- 
plied in a new sense, and that the definition is limited to the. 


character of the eruption, independently of any general affec- 


tion of the system. Dr. Willan’s arrangement 1s confessedly 
artificial, founded not on any supposed resemblance or ana-, 
logy between the nature of the diseases, but merely derived from | 


their external appearance; and therefore we cannot be surprised 


to find that the present order consists of a different assem-. 


blage from those which have been usually allotted to it. The 
other affections classed as exanthemata, besides the measles and 
scarlet fever, are urticaria, roseola, iris, purpura, and erythema. 
—We shall postpone our remarks on the system in general, 
until.we arrive at the termination of the work, when we shall 
have a better opportunity of comparing its different parts with 
each other. ft 


Dr. Willan’s account of the measles is full and satisfactory :: 


but the symptoms and progress of this disease are well known, 


and have been so,accurately described by preceding writers as. 


to leave little room: for offering any new information on the 
subject. The disease is highly contagious, particularly to 
children; yet the author supposes that some previous state of 
the body is requisite, in order to render it susceptible of the 
infection. Infants, he observes, are less liable. to it than chil- 
dren at a more. advanced age: but he has never met with any 
individual who is wholly unsusceptible of it, as is the case 
with the small-pox. Three varieties of the disease are pointed 


out; 
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out; the rubcola vulgaris, rubeola sine catarrho, and, rubeolg 
nigra: the first of these varieties, as the name implies, being 
theggommon form of the disease. Dr. W. remarks that; in 
‘addition to the usual exanthematic eruption, a few miliary 
vesicles occasionally make their appearance; and he Says 
that the fluid from these vesicles has produced the disease: by 
inoculation, but it does not seem that the symptoms were mild. 
er than ‘in their.usual form. He is decidedly of opinion that 
it is improper to check the eruption, when it has. become.yi. 
sible, by cold or by purgatives; an opinion which is sanc. 
tioned by the concurrent testimony of all writers. He.does 
not appear to have experienced the effects which would result 
from repressing the fever at its commencement; a practice 
which, although of doubtful success, probably would be legs 
Injurious than repelling the eruption when once formed. The 
constitutional symptoms and the eruption gewerally disappeay 
about the same period, and leave the patient nearly free from 
complaint ; sometimes, however, the pectoral affections return 
with increased violence, and are either immediately fatal, or 
prove ultimately mortal by inducing pulmonary consump, 
tion. : " 
- During the first period of the disease, little medical treat- 
ment is necessary, except an attention to diet and temperature, 
When the symptoms become. severe in the latter stage, the 
most active practice is to be adopted’; bleeding is frequently neg 
cessary, and should be employed where the oppression of the 
chest is considerable. It was formerly the custom, in all cases, 
to bleed at the commencement of the disease: but in modern 
times, when the antiphlogistic plan is pursued with more cau- 
tion, and we are less influenced by systematic views, the lan- 
cet is not employed until particular symptoms indicate its use. 
Rubeola sine catarrbo is described as a complaint in which 
the eruption exhibits the usual features of measles, but 1s 
unattended. by fever. It.is with difficulty distinguished .from 
other cutaneous eruptions, and appears not to secure the constt 
tution against the feverish measles ; whereas the author never 
met with an instance in which this latter affection occurred 
twice to the same individual. | | 
» Dr. W. closes his observations on measles with. some re- 
matks on the cases described by Sir W. Watson, ‘under the 
title of “ putrid measles,” as occurring amoog the ‘children at 
the Foundling Hospital in the years 1763 and 1768. He 
supposes these to have been, in fact, the scarlet fever ; a Con: 
clusion which he draws from considering the symptoms as re- 
lated by Sir W. Watson, the titles under which be entered the 


cases in the Hospital books, and the unsettled state of medical 
: opinion 
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opinion at that period respecting the .nature of the scarlet 


feyer, and its connection with the measles :a point which is 


more fully illustrated in the subsequent section. After an in& 
terval of so many years, it is perhaps impossible to form a 
decided opinion on this matter: but we think that Drs Wal- 
Jan’s reasoning is at least extremely plausible; and until we 
shall have an opportunity of again observing the symptoms des 


scribed by Sir W. Watson, we must consider the existence of : 


the putria measles as very problematical. ee wee 
We next proceed to the Scarlatina. Dr. Willan disposes 


the varieties which this disease-assumes under three heads, .to 


which he gives the specific names of ‘simplex, anginosa, and 
maligna. Inthe first, a moderate degree of fever prevails, 
which continues for three or four days, attended with an exe 
anthematic eruption, but without any swelling, inflammation, 
orulcer of thethroat. Its general appearagce is not very unlike 
that of the measles; and, as we afterward learn, they have 
been very frequently confounded together. The diagnostics 
are, however, for the most part, sufficiently well marked ; and 
they are very accurately laid down by Dr, Willan, as consisting 
in the different period at which the eruption becomes visible, in 


the appearance of the efflorescence, inthe accompanying sympe- © 


toms, and in the manner in.which the disease declines.—In the 
scarlatina anginosa, (which is perhaps the most usual form that 
occurs in this country,) besides the fever and efflorescence, the 
tonsils are considerably affected with swelling and inflamma- 
tion; which frequently proceed so far as to produce slight 
ulceration and sloughs in the throat. The symptoms of this 
species are admirably detailed ; and we regret that our limits 
will not permit us to quote them at full length.—With the 
exception of the state of the thruat, the symptoms of the scar- 


latina anginosa resemble, in every. respectyethose of the scar 


latina simplex, but exist in an aggravated form., «¥ 4 
Scarlatina maligna ‘presents an appearance materially differ- 

ent from the two others, and is altogether a much»more for- 

he complaint. Its peculiarities are thus statedeby Dr. 
Mian : ty 7 . a a 


‘It’s symptoms on the first day are nearly the same as in’ the 


Scarlatina anginosa; but some of the following peculiaritiés are af- 
terwards observable : a ~ 

‘ft. A small indistinct, and irregular pulse ; a brown or black ige 
crustation of the tongue, teeth, and lipss «© | gn 

*2..A dull redness of the eyes, a dark red flushing of the cheeks 
deafness, delirium, or coma. alternating with fretfulness “and vio< 
ence : : . eg 6 eae 3 
3. Breath extremely fetid; a rattling and laborious. respiration, 
partly occasioned by a thick tough phlegm clogging the fauces s:a 
constriction 
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constriction of the jaws, and painful deglutition ; a fulness and livig 
colour of the neck, with retraction of the head : | . 
§ * 4. Ulcerations on the tonsils, and adjoining parts, covered with 
dark sloughs, and surrounded by a livid base: the tongue is oftey 
to tender that a slight touch produces excoriation : | : 
» ¢ 5. An acrid discharge from the nostrils, causing soreness, of 
ehops, and even blisters, about the nose and lips, the fluid discharge 
ed being at first thin, but afterwards thick and yellowish: -*. ~.”. 
£6. The rash 13 usually fatat, excepting in a few irregular patches; 
and all of it presently changes to a dark or livid red colour... It ap. 
pears late, is very uncertain in its duration, and often intermixed 
with petechiz. In some instances the rash suddenly disappears a few 
hours after it is formed; and comes out again at the expiration of 3 
weck, continuing two or three days: in one case numerous patches 
of it appeared a third time, on the seventh day from the second etup. 
tion ; these remained for two days.” ° 7 


It is a curious fact that in this which is the most violent 
form of the disease, the characteristic efflorescence is seldom 
so considerable as in the other varieties, and sometimes 
is, entirely wanting. This circumstance led to much un 
certainty in the nosology of scarlatina; and from this cause, 
until within a few years, the identity of the different species 
was not acknowleged. On this subject, Dr. Willan observes; 


‘It is truly singular, that the slightest of all ertptive. fevers, and 
the most violent, the most fatal disease known inthis country, should 
rank together, and spring from the same origin. Experience, how- 
ever, decides that the simple Scarlet Fever, the Scarlatina anginosa, 
the Scarlatina (or angina) maligna, and the scarlet ulcerating Sore- 
throat without the efflorescence on the skin, are merely varieties of 
_ one disease. That all of them proceed from the same source of cote 

tagion, is evident ; because, under the same roof, in large families, 
some individuals have the disease in one form, some in another, about 
the same period. According to the state of the air, the soil, climate, 
or season of ‘the year; one form predominates over all the rest,. and 
gives the general.character to every epidemic Scarlatina.’ 4 


Another point respecting ‘scarlatina, which has been, thé 
ground of much controversy, is whether the disease can occur 


twice to the same person. The affirmative was. formed}, | 
¢ 


adopted by many eminent practitioners, and is still maintained 
by some men of respectability : but the contrary is the position 
most commonly received, and that which is supported by the 
Sreatest authorities. Dr. Withering, whose experience and 
judgment were so well known, was decidedly of this opinion ; 
and the same was also maintained by the late Dr. Currie. 
» Perhaps the hjstory of no disease of modern times, cer- 
tainly ef none ‘so important, is involved in so much obscurity 
as that of scarfatina. Dr. Willan has taken particular Pe 
: : wi 
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with this part of his work; and he has displayed an unusual 
share of learning and acuteness in tracing its progress, as it, 
fom time to time, became known under a varjety of ap- 
ptllations, in all the different, parts of Europe, during the last 
three centuries. We have some reason for supposing that it 
wag'observed by Aretzus, Acetius, and’ Aricenna: but the 
first unequivocal account is by Ingrassin, a Neapolitan, who 
wrote in the beginning of the 16th century. It appears that 
the term rubeola was originally applied to scar/atina, and that 


morbilli-was the name given to the measles. During the 16th’ 


and 17th centuries, it occurred in almost every part of Europe, 
frequently committing the most dreadful ravages. It was 


called by a variety of names; and very different opinions were- 


tertained respecting its nature, and its relation to other dis- 
eases. Morton was the first English writer who distinctly de- 
scribed it,” but he imagined ‘it to. be only a variety of the 
measles. ‘Che term scarlatina seems to have been first applied 


toit by Sibbatd, Even until the middle of the 18th century, 
‘itstill continued to be very imperfectly understood ; and while 


by some writers it was regarded as only 4 variety of the measles, 
others supposed that the different varieties were each distinct 
diseases. ‘This opinion was adopted by Dr. Fothergill ; whose 
treatise, published about the middle of the last century, con- 


tributed very largely to diffuse a more general knowlege of 


the complaint. As far as we are able to ascertain, Dre Clark 
of Newcastle was the first writer who distinctly described the 


three varieties, and yet considered them as only species of the. 


same disease; an opinion which was afterward decidedly 
embraced by Dr. Withering, and, im consequence of the autho- 
rity of his name, ‘has been since very generally admitted. «” 

After the history of this disease; we proceed to the method 
of treating it.—The scarlatina simplex requires little medical 


aid. The scarlatina anginosa was formerly treated on the anti- | 


phlogistic plan, but this is now very generally given up by the 
English practitioners. . Emetics, which were first brought into 
notice by Dr. Withering, form a principal part of the reme- 


dies; to which Dr. Willan, from his own experience, and that - 


of Dr. Stanger, adds the oxymuriatic acid. Blisters are gene- 


tally allowed to be inapplicable. ‘We regret to learn that the 


affusion of cold water is only beginning to be employed in Lon- 
don, From the account given of its effects in the ‘* Medical 
Reports,” we should conceive it to. be. a more important 
temedy in scarlating than in typhus itself.In the scar/atina 


“maligna, bleeding, blisters, and purging, are highly injurious ; 


and on the continent, where they are stil] employed, they are 
Productive of the worst effects. Dr. Fotheryill first pointed 
out 
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out their fatal tendency, and recoinmended a totally Opposite 
method of cure. It does not appear, however, that bark has 
been able to maintain its reputation in other hands; go shar 
we may question whether the bencfit supposed to be derived 
from it, when introduced by Dr. Yothergil!, ought not to he. 
referred to the omission of the former treatment. Dr. Wither. 
ing thought that this medicine was improper, and Dr. Currie 


coincided with him. 

Dr. Willan concludes with some remarks on the method 
of avoiding the contagion of this disease, and preventing its dif. 
fusion through a family in which it has commenced its influence, 
This caution is the more necessary, since it has been ascertained 
by experience that the mildest case of scar/atina simplex may 





propagate the disease in its most malignant form. B 
, » 0S, 


* 


Art. VI. A Treatise on the Process employed by Nature in suppressing 
the Hemorrhage from divided and punciured Arierics ; and on the Use of 
the Ligature ; concluding with Observations on secondary Hemorr- 
hage: the whole deduced from an extensive Series of Experi- 
ments, and illustrated by 15 Plates. By J.F.D. Jones, M.D. &c. 
Svo. pp.250. 10s. 6d. Boards. R. Phillips, &c. 


METHOD of stopping the flow of blood, which issues from 

divided or punctured arteries, must necessarily have been 
one of the earliest objects to which the attention of surgeons 
would be directed. When wounds were inflicted in battle, 
this'circumstance claimed the immediate notice of the practi- 
tioner ; and when it was accomplished, he considered himself 
as‘ having executed all that his art required of him. In the 
operations that were performed by the antients, the difficulty of 
stopping the hemorrhage was the point which gave them the most 
serious alarm and which, in consequence of their imperfect 


knowlege on the subject, actually proved fatal to a large number: 


of their patients. We find indeed that, in all periods down 
to the present time, the different means which have been pro- 
posed for arresting the flow of blcod have always been re- 
ceiyed with a degree of eagerness, which proves that they were 
regarded as the most valuable acquisitions to the art of sur- 
gery-—The practice of the present day is, no doubt, much 
superior to that of former times : but it must be confessed that 
we are yet far from having arrived at absolute Certainty, or at 
that point of perfection which renders all farther inquiry un- 
necessary. The: most eminent surgeons still differ both in the 


directions which they prescribe on this subject, and in the im- 


mediate object which they expect to accomplish; and we have 


still to lament that the success cf some of our most scientific 
rs operations 


08. 
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rations is too frequently counteracted by the bursting out of 
vessels, the slipping of ligatures, or some other occurrence of 
3 similar nature. The experiments related in the tregtise 
before us are, we think, calculated to remove a great part of 
this uncertainty ; because they clearly point out the means 
which are employed by nature in restraining hemorrhage, and 
consequently shew us the best method of directing the efforts 
of art. 
After a short account of the structure of arteries, Dr. Jones 
undertakes to examine the experiments and hypotheses of those 
who have preceded him in his inquiry. It was not until nearly 
the middle of the last century that this subject became a ques- 
tion of scientific investigation; when M. Petit directed his at- 
tention to it; and, from some observations which he made, he 


concluded that the hemorrhage was stopped by the formation of . 


acoagulum of blood, at the mouth of the divided artery. ‘This 
opinion, which is to a certain extent well founded, met witha 
number of opponents, cach of whom proposed his rival hypo- 
thesis. IM. Morand theught that the blood was repressed by 
the contraction of the artery; M. Pouteau, by the swelling of 
the cellular substance around the vessel ; the English surgeons 
seem in general to have acquiesced in the cpinion of M. Morand; 
while, in Scotland, Mr. John Bell, as far as we are able to develop 
hismeaning, appears to coincide withthatof MgPouteau. Tothe 
whole, or the greatest part of these hypotheses, Dr. Jones allows 
acertain degree of merit; they seem in general tu have been 
deduced from actual observation, but they are all defective 
in being too limited: they exclusively direct the attention 
to one of the chang:s which take place, while in reality the 
eect is produced by the co-operation of several. Another 
defect in them was that, although the framers of them professed 
to ascertain the operations of nature, they made their observae 
tions on cases in which art had interfered 3 and instead of 
watching the process in its earliest stages, they did not make 
their examination until after a considerable length of time, 
when the parts had undergene a complete change of structuse 
and appearance. ‘hese objections are aliogether avoided in 
the experiments performed by Dr. Jones, which indeed seem 
to have been conducted in the most unexceptionable manner. 
The first series here related are intended to illustrate the 


Process which nature employs when the vessel is completely . 
diced. Dr. Jones’s operations were performed on horses aad ° 


dogs ; the parts were left in the natural state, and were ex= 
amined at diiterent periods after the flow of blood had ceaséd. 
eteen experiments were made, and their results appear to 


be laithfully related and exhibited in a series of well executed 
and 


writ. 
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and expressive plates. The inference, fairly deducible from the 
experiments, is that different circumstances co-operate to pro. 
duce the effect, and that these may be divided into temporary 
and permanent ; the temporary, consisting of the retraction and 
contraction of the artery, and the formation of a coagulem at 
its mouth; the permanent, of the inflammation and congo}j- 
dation of its extremity, by an effusion of coagulable lymph 
within its canal, between its tunics, and in the cellular gub- 
stance surrounding it., After some time the coagula, -and 


the other newly formed substances, having fulfilled their 


necessary office, are absorbed; and the vessel being no longer 
pervious to the blood, its cavity becomes obliterated, and its 
condensed tunics assume a ligamentous appearance.—Hay. 
ing in this manner endeavoured to establish his own idea 
of the process by which hemorrhage is repressed, the author 
proceeds to examine, with some minuteness, the facts that have 
been stated by physiologists who have supported different hys 
theses; and he fairly shews that, when duly estimated, they 
are decidedly in his favor, although they were brought for. 
wards with a different object. 

Dr. Jones next enters on the 2d branch of his subject; viz. 
respecting the natural means by which hemorrhage is suppress- 
ed from arteries that are punctured, or only partially divided. 
The first remarkable circumstance which engages our atten- 
tion is the difficulty with which aneurism seems to be produced 
in horses and dogs, which were again the poor animals des- 
tined for experiment. ‘Instead of this occurrence, the author 
found that, when the puncture was of small dimensions, it 
completely healed, and the artery continued pervious; and 
when of more considerable size, either the vessel became ob- 
structed, or it was intirely divided by the ulcerative process. 
We are therefore obliged to suppose that there is something 
different in the structure of the arteries of these animals and 
those of the human subject; or that the state of rest, in which 
they were kept, prevented the dilatation of the vessel. In ope- 
rations on the human subject, it will be more prudent not to 
expect so favourable a termination ; after having tied the artery 
above and below the wounded past, it is proper to cut it ¢n- 
titely across. 

The process which takes place when the artery is punctured 
seems to be, first, the formation of a coagulum of blood be- 
tween the artery and its sheath, which serves as a temporary 
restraint ; afterward, a portion of lymph is poured from the 
part surrounding the lips of, the wound, which unites to the 
coagulum, secures the part from the access of the air, and a 
ter some time completely consolidates it. 
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A third object which the author proposed for inquiry, and 
not the least interesting or important, is the effect produced 
by the application of the ligature. Dr. Jones found by ex- 
periment that, if a ligatpre be afhxed round an artery, and 
then removed, although the circulation is immediately restored 
through the vessel, so that it appears to have undergone no 
change, yet, after a certain space of time, the vessel becomes 
completely impervious. This effect, as it appears, 1s produced 
in consequence of the ligature dividing the internal and mid- 
dle coats of the artery, and thus inducing the inflammatory 
action in them, attended with the exudation of a quantity’ of 
coagulable lymph; an effect which was pointed out to Dr. Jones 
by Mr. Thomson of Edinburgh. We must, however, remark 
that we do not perceive, in the work before us, any absolute 
proof of the fact; and the subsequent inflammation of’ the 
toats might certainly have been caused by their having been 
merely bruized or wounded. It is said that this effect of the 
ligature was originally noticed by M. Dessault ; and we regret 


that Dr. Jones has not given any reference to that author’s works, _ 


—On the sebject of the ligature we have a number of experi- 
ments related, which display the same accuracy and discrimi- 
nation that we have before so highly commended; and from 
which the writer conceives himself warranted in drawing these 
conclusions : 


‘The effects of tying an artery properly appear then to be the 
following : : 

1°, 'I’o cut through the internal and middle coats of the artery s 
and to bring the wounded surfaces into perfect ‘apposition, 

‘2°, To occasion a determination of blood on the collateral 
branches. | 

¢ 3°. To allow of the formation of a coagulum of blood just 
within the artery, provided a collateral branch is not very near the 
ligature, : ete 

‘4°. To excite inflammation on the internal and middle coats of 
the artery by having cut them through, and consequently, to give 
nse to.an effusion of lymph, by which the wounded surfaces are uate 
ted, and the canal is rendered impervious : to produce a Simultaneous 
inflammation on the corresponding external surface of the artery, by 
which it becomes very much thickened with effused lymph; and at 
the same time from the exposure and inevitable wounding of the sur- 
rounding parts, to occasion inflammation in them, and an effusion of 
lymph, which covers the artery, and forms the surface of the 
Wound. ah 
‘5°. To produce ulceration in the part of the artery around 
which the ligature is immediately applied, viz. its external coat. 

‘6. To produce indirectly a complete obliteration, not only of 
the canal of the- artery, but even of the artery itself to the colla- 
teral branches on both sides of the part which las béen tied. 
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‘7°. To give rise to an enlargement of the collateral branches.’ 


The work concludes with some judicious practical observa. 
tions on the form and application of the ligature, principal 
deduced from the experiments and observations detailed in the 
preceding chapter. 

We consider Dr. Jones’s treatise as a valuable addition to 
the knowlege both of the physiologist and the surgeon. It 
admirably illustrates the natural powers of the animal fabric, 
and the methods which the system employs to repair some of 
the most serious injurics that it can sustain :—it clearly points 
out the change which the vessels experience when wounded or 
divided ;—and it thus enables the practitioner to employ his 
skill in seconding the efforts of nature. He will thus also be 
prevented from exclusively directing his attention to one part 
only of the operation ; or, as has been not unfrequently the 
case, in endeavouring to produce an effect directly the reverse 
of that which he ought to have made it his aim to accomplish. 


_ Bos, 


Arr. VII. The Science of Legislation, trom the Italian of Gaetano 
Filangterl. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Ostell. 1806. 





THE Chevalier Filangieri has been already in some degree 
introduced to the British public. In the 6th and roth vo- 
lumes of our New Series, we took notice of the commence- 
ment of a translation of his work, by Mr. Kendal; to which, 
we suppose, sufficient encouragement was not extended, since 
the design was left incomplete. Sir Richard Clayton, the 
translator of Tenhove’s Memoirs of the House of Medici and 
of St. Croix on the Life of Alexander the Great, has now as- 
sumed and accomplished the task of furnishing the English 
reader with a version of Filangieri’s treatise: but, though ac» 
knowlegements are due to him for his labours, we should have 
hesitated in recommending to him this office, since so much 
difference prevails between the state of the science of legisla- 
tion in Italy and in our own country. The work being now 
before us, however, and possessing many qualified claims to 
our respect, we shall prosecute our examination of it, and 
furnish our readers with some specimens at once of the author's 
reasoning and of the translator’s merits. 
A few prefatory pages contain a biographical sketch of Fi- 


Jangieri: me | 

‘ He was born onthe 18th Aug. 1752, and was the third son of 
Cesar Prince of Atianelli., His mother was Duchess of Traguito. 
In Naples the profession of an advocate is more respectable than 1 


many other governments on the continent, and as it there leads ” 
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the first employments in the state, the younger sons of the nobility, 
wth a slender patrimony, often make choice of it. Filangieri was 
pred to the Jaw, and whilst he practised in the Neapolitan courts, 
the little treatise with the title * Riflessione Politiche sull? ultima 
legge Sovrana che riguarda Pamministrazione di Giustizia,”? estabe 
shed his legal and literary reputation. 

‘Jn 1775, his uncle Serafino Filangieri, Archbishop of Palermo, 
peing translated to the see of Naples, with the priory of the Con- 
santinian order annexed to it, bestowed a rich commandery on 
Lis nephew, which enabled him to resign his profession, and to de- 
vote, more agreeably to his inclination, his time to literary pursuits. 
His Sicilian Majesty in 1777 appointed him gentleman of .the cham- 
ber, and he had a commission also in a royal corps of volunteers, 
which was wholly composed of the nobility, and considered as the 
King’s select body guard. | a‘. 

‘These appointments, however, did not break in upon his studies, 
and notwithstanding his attenticn to his public duties, the two first 
wlumes of “la Scienza della Legislazione’? appeared in 1782, of 
which three numerous editions at Naples, two at Florence, one in 
Catania, and another at Milan, were soon published. A burst of 
admiration and applause followed, and Filangieri on the first vacancy 
was. appointed a counsellor of finance, an office which was only in- 
tended as a step to greater emoluments and honours.’ 


At this point in the author’s life, Sir R. Clayton becomes 
indebted for farther particulars to Mr. Meyer, the writer of 





‘some very ingenious observations on Italy,’ who was acquainted, 


at Naples with the Chevalier, and has given an animated 
eulogium on his character. Mr. M. observes that 
“ In the society of his intimates he was the man of the world, al- 


ways sprightly and active, with the warmest attachment to their in- 
terests: in the closet, where he was employed on his celebrated 


work, * la Scienza della ped he was the sage, occupied 


in laying the foundations of the future happiness of his country. 
] knew him when he was the companion of the heir to the crown, 
and when he was the friend of his Sovereign. Surrounded with 
seductions the most dangerous to the heart and character of a 
young man, whose birth, talents, and exterior advantages gave him 
aright to every pretension—in the midst of a voluptuous court— 
connected with it by many and multiplied relations—the favourite of 
4 Monarch whose education he had shared —F ilangieri was still him- 
self, always equally great and noble, and worthy of esteem and ad- 
mation. In possession of high offices and employments, a more 
brilliant prospect opened before him, yet nothing could stand in 
competition with his love of domestic life, and his passion for literary 
and philosophical retirement. Notwithstanding the King’s attach- 
ment to him continued, he quitted therefore the court, and took up 
his residence in his country house at Cava, where he devoted his 

urs to the great work that will immortalize hisname. Four years 


Were passed in this retirement, so congenial with his disposition, 


aad he wae afterwards drawn from it only by the King’s express 
Cc2 commands, 
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commands, who had conferred on him the office of royal counsellor 
of finance. Scarcely had he entered on this important charge, when 
a disorder arising from exposure to the night air in his returns to 
Cava, after the incessant application of the day, deprived his coyp. 
try of him, in the midst of his labours for the re-establishment of its 
finances, by the encouragement of the three great sources of national 
prosperity, agriculture, manufactures and commerce. Filangieri 
died in the 36th year of his age, and few persons have been go ges 
nerally lamented. Such a loss was indeed a national and public one. 
— His activity was unwearied—his devotion to the happiness of his 
country universally acknowledged, and in his private life his charac. 
ter was honourable and amiable—his morality exemplary. The 
¢ Scienza della Legislazione’, a work singular in itself, has been cele. 
brated throughout Europe, and every unprejudiced judge of literary 
merit will always rank its author with the greatest political writers 
that have appeared.” 


He is stated also to have been distinguished by the most 
eminent personal attractions, and the most valuable qualities 
of the heart and mind. When the Sicilian king heard of his 
death, he shed tears, and exclaimed with a sigh, ** Ho piu de 
tittto perduto nella morte di questo degno e tlluminato vassallo.” He 
left three sons, to whom the king has extended paternal care 
and protection. 

In our former notice, we mentioned the heads of the contents 
of this work ; and we shall now proceed to specify and animad. 
vert on some particular parts.—A view of the objects sought by 
means of political society is drawn with great distinctness 
and precision in the ensuing passage. The experience of a 
state of nature, the author observes, must have taught men 


¢ That physical inequality could not be destroyed without renoun- 
cing moral equality—that for the preservation of tranquillity indepen- 
dence was not absolutely requisite—that a public force must be es- 
tablished superior to private force, and that this public force could 
only flow from the aggregate of the whole collected mass of private 
force—that a moral person was wanting to represent the public will, 
and to be the guardian of its power—that the public force ought to 
be united to public reason—that the interpretation of laws, the es- 
tablishment of the rights, and the regulation of the duties of each 
member of the community ought to be under its controul—that it 
ought to prescribe certain determined rules of government, calculated 
to maintain the equilibrium between the wants of each citizen and 
his means of gratifying them—and lastly, that by the liberty of ac 
quiring every requisite for personal preservation and personal trane 
quillity, each individual might be amply recompensed for the surren- 
der of his original independence.’ 


It is here laid down that a state can only be rich and happy 
in the singie instance in which every individual, by the mo- 


derate labour of a few hours, can easily supply his own — 
an 
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and those of his family.—What may be the case in the fertile 
and favoured climate of Southern Italy, we will not post- 
tively decide : but of this we are very certain, that from the 
sort of happiness here described, we of this country are effec 
qally and inevitably debarred. 

A salutary truth is disclosed in the subsequent paragraph ; 
and in no country is # more important that it should be ad- 
mitted and felt than in our own: 


‘Nothing is more easy than to commit an error in legislation, 
though nothing is more difficult to rectify, and nothing so destruc- 
tiveto acountry. The Joss of a province, or an ill-eonducted and 
injudicious war, is the scourge of a moment. A fortunate oppor- 
tunity, the victory of a day, may compensate for and counterbalance 
defeats for years ; but a political mistake, an error in legislation, in- 
volves the ruin of a nation, and prepares its misery for ages of futu- 
rity ! 

On the subject of the trade which has so Jong been an op- 

probrium to our national character,.and which at length has 
been proscribed with merited ignominy, we are pleased to observe 
that our Neapolitan philanthropist imposes no restraint on his 
pen. Weare more gratified, however, by no longer feeling 
the necessity of recurring to his or atiy other writer’s argu- 
ments on this topic. 
- We insert the following extracts rather as specimens of the 
author’s faculty of perspicuous statement, than because we coin- 
cide with him in opinion. ‘The Spartan republic we indeed con- 
sider as an unnatural and ferocious polity. What it is supposed 
tohave been is here stated in a very clear and concise manner. 
Regarding thus the Lacedxmonian regimen, we admit that, in 
the constitution prescribed for the rival power by Solon, we 
discover much to approve and to admire: 


‘A celebrated legislator entertained an antipathy to riches; ba- 
nshed gold and silver ; prohibited commerce ; established a perfect 
equality of conditions, and to preserve it, regulated marriage portions, 
and the succession of fortunes ; destroyed property ; vested the soil 
in the republic, distributing only a Certain part to the father of a 
family for his immediate use ; condemned luxury ; attached a species 
of reputation and honour to frugality; degraded manufactures ; direct- 
ed the earth to be cultivated by slaves, and ceclared that the sole oc- 
cupation of the free citizen should be to strengthen his body, and 
acquire the arts of war. He immersed the people in a military state 
of idleness, and to prevent its fatal consequences attended to their 
minutest actions. ‘Their food, their meals, and even their public 
conversation, were objects of public animadversion, and determined 
by the laws. Martial dances, feats of activity, races and wrestling, 
and every exercise which could invigorate the body, or prepare it for 
the fatigues of war, formed the public and the priacipal amusements 
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of the people. Aware of the ill effects of an irregular commere 
between the two sexes, he proposed a remedy so extraordinary as m 
seem rather to encourage what it was intended to prevent. The 
young women were to appear in public without veils, and they wres. 
tled completely naked with the young men, on the idea that to take 
off natural impressions, the best method was to expose nature to the 
public eye. ‘The event justified the theory. This republic became 
the admiration of the universe, and preserved its astonishing: state 
of happiness and power for six hundred years. 

‘ ‘Lhe legislator of a neighbouring state, separated only. by a few 
leagues, thought very differently. His laws protected commerce: 
fostered the arts; encouraged agriculture; promoted labour, and 
introduced riches. Conscious of the natural sterility of his soil, in- 
dustry was resorted to for its powerful assistance. Every citizen 
was obliged to exercise a trade ; and the support of a father in his 
necessities was dispensed with, if he had not taught the son a mode 
of procuring his maintenance. ‘The most respectable citizens had 
the care of inspecting the means by which each individual provided 
for his own and his family’s subsistence. Ail were employed in the 
occupations which they had chosen, and the right of citizenship was 
bestowed on foreign artists, who came to settle in the republic with 
their families. Every thing m short favoured the arts. Idleness 
was punished as a crime; and even the women became laborious and 
secentary, for the laws required it. This celebrated legislator was of 
opinion, he could prevent the corruption of morals, and secure the 
virtue of the female sex, in the midst of the riches which he studied 
to introduce, and of luxury, the consequence of riches, by the mere 
force of industry and labour. | 

‘ His republic, under the influence of these laws, became likewise 
happy, rich, and powerful, and though it could not preserve its 
laws for six hundred years, like Sparta, it had at least the singular 


glory of surviving the Lacedxmanian liberty.’ 


The Neapolitan jurist treats our own frame of government 
with some severity. He thus introduces the topic: 


‘It has been the fortune of this government to be more extolled 
than analyzed. Montesquieu did not perfectly understand it, and it 
is exposed to a danger which he did not foresee, and from which the 
other governments are wholly exempt. It may end in despotism, 
without any visible alteration of the constitution, and the people 
may one day become a prey to real tyranny without the loss of ap- 
parent liberty. This is the government of a nation which fora century 
has fixed the attention of Europe, it is the government of Great 
Britain, where a good prince is able to do nothing without the con- 
sent of the nation, and a bad one might betray it; where the voices 
of a majority of the representatives of the people do not always cor- 
respond with their wishes, and its supposed liberty has in some 1! 


stances degenerated into licentiousness.? 


In one material point, the author’s remarks are erroncous 


Montesquieu did well understand the theory of our pay 
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ment, and had a very considerable insight into its practice. 
We who live under its protection cannot but acknowlege the 
excellencies which he has ascribed to it; and our power, 
wealth, and prosperity form irresistible evidence of their rea- 
lity. The quarter from which it might apprehend danger did 
not escape that penetrating writer; and he has confidently 
predicted that its fall will proceed from that source. The 
present author is not nearly so well acquainted with its general 
structure, or its minute parts, as was the incomparable French 
President. We were glad to find him disposed to be its censor 
sather than its blind panegyrist, because we concluded that we 
were more likely to derive profit from the one than the other 
course: but we were disappointed in the expectation, and have 
been unable to discover that much might be learned from the 
animadversions of Signior Filangieri. 

The author admits, however, that our constitution exhibits 
the most perfect example of a mixed government. He obe 
serves that 


‘A mixed government may be said to be a government where the 
sovereign power or legislative authority is in the hands of the na- 
tion, represented by a public assembly, divided into three bodies—the 
representatives of the people, the nobility, or partricians, and the 
king, who ought to exercise it in conjunction with them. The king 
alone is in possession of the executive power, of every thing depend- 
ent on civil right or the law of nations ; and he exercises this power 
with the most perfect independence. 

‘Considering a mixed government in this light, there seem to be 
three inherent defects in its constitution. The independence of the 
executive power on the body which ought to be its superior. The 
secret and dangerous influence of the prince in the assembly of the 
bodies which represent the sovereignty; and the instability of the 
constitution. Legislation ought not to change the essence of a con- 
stitution ; it should endeavour only to correct its defects. All the 
principles, then, dependent on the relation of the laws to the nature 
of this government should be directed towards a choice of the proper 
means of preventing these three vices. But before we search for 
remedies, we should be certain of the existing evils which they are 
to cure. 

‘In all the three different forms of government, which have been 
already examined, the several proportions of power are distributed 
according to their nature, and entrusted to the different hands, 
which are intended to put them into motion. 

‘ These different hands being dependent on each other, their moves 
ments are uniform, and their directions are the same. Every lit- 
tle stream flows from one common fountain, and one master-wheel 
sets the whole machinery in motion. Ifthe sovereign legislator in 
these several governments be not the executive instrument of the 
laws, but trust the judicial authority to the magistrates, he has not- 
withstanding the public force near him, and consequently the proper 
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{nstruments of making his orders respected, and of ensuring the 
obedience of the magistrates to his legal dictates. In this mixed 
government, however, the only magistrate charged with the execy- 
tion of the laws, is the individual who has in his own hands the whole 
force of the nation.—The sovereignty, or in other words, the as. 
sembly which represents the sovereignty, may enact whatever laws it 
pleases, but the person entrusted with their execution is both inde. 
pendent of it, and even more powerful than the sovereignty from 
which they spring. How alarming would be his negligence! how 
terrible his excesses ! : 

‘ In ademocracy the people, in an aristocracy the body of the 
nobles, and in monarchies the monarch, may dismiss the magistrate 
who abuses his power, despises the laws, and arbitrarily disposes of 
the lives and fortunes of the people. In this mixed government, 
where the magistrate is the king, and the sovereign is the assembly in 
which the king forms one of the three component bodies, who ought 
in conjunction to exercise the sovereignty, where does the right or 
power of removing him, or punishing him, reside 2? 


‘The same question may be asked with respect to a pure moe 
narchy or aristocracy ; in the latter, if the assembly miscon- 
ducts itself, who shall visit it with punishment? The only 
constitutions, which ever provided for such extreme cases, 
have been that of Minos in antiquity, and that of Robespierre 
in our own days. | 

Signior Filangiert quarrels with the maxim of our law, that 
‘« the king can dono wrong.” We had thought that, wherever 
this was promulgated, the concomitant position was also under- 
stood that, for every measure emanating from the prince, his 
ministers are responsible. Of this fact surely the writer could 
not have been ignorant, though he treats the present topic as 
if it were unknown to him.—The influence of the king in the 
Houses of Parliament is next objected to our constitution. [n 
the present circumstances of the British State, this influence is 
truly vast; and perhaps it never was more strongly exemplified 
than at the mament in which we write: but it admits of checks 
and correctives, which continue to be supplied from time to 
time,—if not so as to obtain for the people all the weight in 
the legislature that is desirable, at least sufficiently to secure to 
us a degree of political liberty which has scarcely ever been 
equalled under any form of government. 

It is farther observed by the author ; 

‘ In every other government, fear is the inseparable companion of 
oppression. In an absolute monarchy, when the prince is desirous of 
adding a fresh link to the chains of the people; breaks the compact 
by which he mounted the throne; and wishes to load his subjects 
with the burthen of intolerable taxes, he has the resentment of his 
people perpetually before his eyes, feels in imagination his throne 


shake uuder him, and sees the danger to which his very existence _ 
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exposed. But ina mixed government, the prince, free from any 
apprehension, may avail himself of the arm of the assembly, and vio. 
late, with impunity, the rights of the people. He knows the aasem- 
bly will always be responsible to the nation, and that the popular in- 
dignation will not be directed against his own person. He seems 
then to have an instrument for his purpose, fewer obstacles in 
his road, and he may frequently succeed if, with the inclination, he 
has the necessary talents for the enterprize. It will be sufficient if 
he destroys not with his own hand the outward form of the con- 
stitution ; if he respect the rights of the assembly, and if he be sa- 
tistied with making use of its influence, he may often carry his wishes 
iato execution without any danger to himself.’ 


Under a free government, it is clear that the resources of a 
state can be drawn forth much more than under a pure mo- 
narchy : but is this to be considered as an evil, and as an objec- 
tion to a system of liberty? Is it fair to presume that these 
resources are always to be misapplied ?—It is here supposed 
that the king makes the assembly the instrument of establishe 
ing his power: but itis not stated by what means he is to ine 
duce this body to dishonour itself, to surrender its own power, 
and politically to become félo de se. We have had great differ- 
ences in our parliament, on questions of colonial and foreign 
interest; when in these it has been wrong, it has for the most part 
adopted the mistakes of the nation ; and when the public has 
become undeceived, parliament rarely holds out long against its 
decisive and unequivocal wish. It has been warmly disputed 
whether America was to be taxed by our legislature, and 
whether the relations of peace were to be continued with 
France ; and different parties have espoused different sides: 
but has it ever been proposed to repeal our Great Charter the 
Bill of Rights, or the Habeas Corpus act, or to set the King 
above the law? ‘The author’s apprehension is unsupported 
by any ground or colour of reasoning. What the lapse of 
ages will effect is known only to Omniscience: but at present 
we see no well-founded reasons for the fears of the Neapolitan 
philosopher. The quarter whence more immediate danger is 
to be apprehended is that of our finances; and it may rea-~ 
sonably be dreaded that the pressure of the public burthens, by 
weakening the attachment of the people to the admirable fabric 
oftheir government, may render them less unanimous and less 
resolute than heretofore in defending it from foreign and internal 
attacks. We would fain persuade ourselves that this danger, 
also, is at a great distance: but we most devoutly wish that 
statesmen and public spirited individuals may be duly alive to 
ity and may employ their best powers and utmost exertions in 
warding it off for ever. 


Chevalier 
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Chevalier Filangieri seems to think that, if James II. had been 
an able prince, and had acted with the crafty policy of HenryVIII. 
he might have succeeded in his nefarious projects. This suppo- 
sition may be pardoned in a foreigner : but the different state of 
the British parliament and people, at the one and the other pe- 
riod, affords abundant matter for its complete refutation. In the 
age of Henry, the rights of parliament had not been defined and 
securely recognized. Henry also owed his atchievements to the 
nearly equal balance between the two great religious parties 
during his reign. ‘These are differences of incalculable moment. 

The last defect charged on our constitution is § the conti- 
nued fluetuation of power in the bodies that divide it.’—It is 
true that our history, since the Norman conquest, exhibits at 
one time the monarch as the absolute master of faithful vassals, 
and at another the great barons holding their prince in tutelage; 
next we contemplate the king, aided by the commonalty and 
the cities and burgesses, keeping the lords in check; then we 
see the commonalty of the realm annihilate for a time the two 
other orders of the state: but the Restoration again placed 
things in a tolerably fair equilibrium, while the Revolution 
adjusted these matters as nicely perhaps as human affairs will 
admit. Since that period, nothing of the fluctuation here 
mentioned has been witnessed: but each state of the realm 
has performed its appropriate and exclusive functions with an 
exactness and uniformity which, from the wise and dispassion- 
ate, will rather demand admiration than invite criticism. 

We find it also remarked by Signior Lilangiert, that 

‘The history of this nation ts the history of tlie revolutions in ats 
constitution, to which the temper and character of the reigning 
monarch have almost always given a temporary tone. Under a weak 
prince, from the poverty of his abilities, or the concurrence of em- 
barrassing circumstances, the two houses have frequently usurped a 
portion of the royal prerogative. ‘T'o a high spirited prince they 
have as often surrendered a part of their own privileges. From 
hence it may be collected, that the vigour of parliament has, in many 
Instances, originated rather from some transient and accidental cir 
cumstances, than a solid and permanent cause. Were, unfortunately, 
any future descendant of the house of Hanover to possess great ta- 
lents, without its hereditary virtues, without the benevolence and mo- 
deration which so eminently distinguish both the present monarch 
and every part of his family ; were a tempestuous reign, exposed toa 
foreign war and internal commotions at the same time, to be follow. 
ed by a reign of peace ; and there siiould be no longer any obliga- 
tion on the reigning monarch to treat his subjects with mildness, for 
the purpose of making them contribute more cheerfully to the vast 
burthens of their taxes; the bands of regal dignity might probably 
become more flexible, the parliament lose its vigour, and the throne 
become again omnipotent.’ 

Here 
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Here again the ingenious writer betrays his ignorance of our 
history. The fact has been the very rever-e of that which is here 
stated. ‘The weakest of our princes have been those who have 
offered violence to our rights and liberties, as Edward, Rich- 
ard II., James, Charles [., and James I[.; while our ablest 

rinces have manifested a deference to their parliaments. 

‘The great security for our liberties is disclosed in the succeed- 
ing passage: 

‘ These data being subscribed to, there will not be any incone 
sistency in the king having fixed and permanent tribunals, which 
without any separate personal powers may exercise the judicial power 
25 an emanation of the royal authority. As the existence of these 
tribunals is not destructive of the nature of this government, there 
could be no impropriety in the prince being obliged to make use of 
them in his judicial capacity. He would not, though obliged to 
make use of them, lose any part of his prerogative, for in the exer- 
cise of that power, they would be always considered as the organs of 
his will, When the judicial power is separated in this manner from 
the executive, which is a separation in reality, though not in right, 
the king, notwithstanding the inviolability and the independence 
secured to him by the constitution, will neither be able to elude the 
laws, nor injure by any arbitrary means, the lives, the fortunes, or 
the honour of his subjects. Inviolable, independent, and out of the 
reach of any jurisdiction, as he is himself, the persons who represent 
him in these tribunals do not stand on the same ground. The de- 
cisions of one court may be examined and repealed in a superior 
court, and when an individual has been oppressed by a magistrate, he 
may accuse him before a competent jurisdiction, and procure his 
punishment. There is not any of these measures adverse to the con- 
stitution of the government, and the independence of the king will 
not be destroyed by them, but modified in favour of the public 
security.’ ; 


In what follows, the author touches a sore place in the 
British body-politic; and his statement calls for many reflec- 
tions, which our limits will not permit us here to indulge : 


‘ When the infamous traffic in the sale of the votes of the lower 
classes of the people shall be effectually suppressed ; when abilities 
and integrity regularly influence their choice ; and the laws exclude 
indigence, which is always suspected of venality, from the right of 
electing ; virtue, supported in the public assemblies by hope, fear, 


and morality, will rally the majority on the side of the public inte- 


rest. The nation will be truly free, and the possibility of an united 
assembly of spirited and independent patriots will be’ demon- 
strated.’ 


If we are obliged to this very intelligent and virtuous fo- 
reigner for his critical observations on our polity, we are not 


less gratified by the flattering terms in which he concludes this 
part 
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part of his labours; and we fully credit his declaration that ¢ jn 
probing our wounds, his sole intention is their cure.’ 

We must not omit to observe that one of the improvements 
here proposed is to take from the crown the creation of peer. 
‘ages, and to invest the House of Lords with that prerogative: 
but the objections to this material and fundamental innovation 
are too obvious to require us even to hint at them in this 
place. ma 
The author criticises the hypothesis of Montesquieu in regard 
to the active principle in different governments, and prefers to it 
the opinion of Helvetius. ‘This, like many other controversies 
which have divided mankind, will be found to have arisen very 
much from misunderstanding, and to be little else than a Jo- 
gomachy. If we admit with the philosopher that the public 
acts of citizens proceed from a love of power, we think that 
it cannot be denied that the frame of the government mate- 
rially determines the course and channel which this desire 
shall take 5 and that it is controuled in its operations by the 
principles laid down by the sagacioys President. 

Some acute and original observations are made in this work, 
en the defects in the prevailing habits and manners of nations, 
and on the best methods of removing them. ‘The political 
effects of climates are also ably considered, and call forth very 
ingenious reflections from the author: the legislation of Peter 
the Great is treated with much severity; and the advantage 
which modern governments derive from their alliance with a 
divine religion are eloquently maintained. 7 

On the subject of population, the Chevalier speaks in the 
same strain with all those who had preceded him: but our 
readers are already apprized what an able opponent their 
doctrines and notions have lately found in Mr. Malthus. 

With regard to matters of political economy, it will be 
perceived that the author cannot very materially err, when we 
state that he recommends it as a leading principle to governs 
ments to let every thing take its own course, and interfere as 
seldom as it is possible. When the principal Lyonnese were 
asked by Colbert what he could do to serve their manufactures, 
their wise answer, since become a maxim in the science, was, 
“ Jaissez nous fuire.’—The subject of free trade is examined by 
the author very much at length, and the objections to it are 
Juminously and satisfactorily refuted. | 

Signior Filangieri wrote before the new doctrine with re- 
spect to England, proclaimed in the recent state papers of 
France, and re-echoed by its publicists, had been broached; 
and he seems to have been an entire stranger to the discoveries 
atchieved by the new light in that quarter. He is wana? 
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of opinion that the rest of the world have a clear interest in 
Britain’s welfare and prosperity. He remarks that 


‘ Almost all Europe declared against her in a late war, and joined 
in the wish for the independance of her American colonies, and per- 
haps her national superiority, her glory, the extent of her power, 
and her exclusive patriotism, which nearly resembles that of ancient 
Rome, may have been the cause of the enmity or jealousy of many 
other commercial nations. Notwithstanding their prejudices, their 
enmity or their jealousy, Europe, far from being desirous of the ruin 
of Great Britain, ought to fear it. Particular and universal in- 
terests are so much blended with each other, and so strictly connect- 
ed, that all the members of the great society of Europe, should be 
as apprehensive of any disasters that may happen to Great Britain, 
as Great Britain herself. If by any commotion a fatal change should 
take place in England, and the genius that decides the fate of na- 
tions should doom her to destruction; if weakened by a long and 
expensive war, and bankrupt from the extent of her national debt, her 
liberty should be exchanged for slavery ; and she became either the 
prey of a foreign tyrant or a native despot, what would be the situa- 
tion of the rest of Europe ?” 


The author concludes his observations on the subject of 


commerce with a very fine and pathetic address in favour of 
peace. Never was such an address more seasonable than at. 


the present moment, but we fear that it never was likely to be 
less effectual. 

Discussions with respect to the Bankrupt Laws, and to Taxes, 
close this respectable performance, ‘Che frauds pointed out in 
teference tothe former are happily checked in the British code ; 
while unfortunately every fact, and every doctrine, that can 
relate to the other, are too well known to British readers, to 
render it possible that they should derive much information 
on that head from an Italian author. : 

Though in these pages we have discovered little of original 
information, we are happy to admit that the love of truth, 
the zeal for the best interests of mankind, the sound doctrines, 
the correct notions, and the just ideas which they display, 
rendered the task of perusing them very far from irksome ; 
and though we think that they are better calculated for the 
state of knowlege which prevails on these topics in Italy, 
than for a country of such higher attainments as we can 
boast, still it must be acknowleged that a very large class of 
men may derive much valuable instruction from the meritorious 


labours of the Neapolitan philanthropist. Jo 
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Art. VIII. Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VI, 
Part I. 4to. os. sewed. Cadell and Davies, 


SINCE the Royal Society of Edinburgh has adopted the plan 

of publishing its ‘Transactions in parts of a volume, the 
quantum of our labour in reporting their contents has jn. 
course been diminished: but it may happen, in like manner, 
that our satisfaction in announcing papers of importance may 
also be curtailed. In the present /z-raison, only three memoirs 
are inserted: but we shall find that one of them at least will 
attract by its importance, and gratify by its success. 

The first communication is intitled, 

A Description of the Strata which occur in ascending from the 
Plains of Kincardineshire to the Summit of Mount Battoc, one 
of the most elevated Points in the Eastern District of the Grampian 
Afountains, By Lieut. Col. Imrie, F.R.S. Edin. —The Gram- 
pians stretch from west to east across the northern parts of 
Scotland; and at some distance from the eastern termination 
of the chain, the river North-Hsk takes its rise, and, in its 
course, cuts across one of the ridges, so as to exhibit the dif- 
ferent strata of which the mountains are composed. The ob- 
ject of Col. Imrie is to describe the appearances which he dis- 
covered in ascending alony the bed of the river; and this he 
seems to have done with great minuteness. The most re- 
markable circumstances, brought to view in the cleft through 
which the Esk flows, are the gradual elevation of the sand- 
stone from the horizontal to the vertical position, and the 
manner in which the strata are intersected by whinstone. 


Account of a Series of Experiments, shewing the Effects of 
Compression in modifying the Action of Heat. By Sir James 
Hall, Bart.—Our philosophical readers are doubtless acquaint- 
ed with the grand outlines of the two theories that have di- 
vided the suffrages of geologists ; according to one of which,. 
water is considered as the grand agent in reducing the surface 
of the globe to its present state, while the other attributes the 
same effects to the operation of fre. Although there appear 
to be no other powers by which the great revolutions of nature 
could have been effected, yet each of the hypotheses presented 
difficulties of the most serious kind; so that, while it became 
easy for the contending parties to overthrow the speculations of 
their opponents, they were unable to adduce arguments of suf- 
ficient weight to establish their own doctrines. It has been ob- 
jected to the aguesus theory, that the known properties of water 
will not permit us to consider it as an universal solvent ; and 
even granting that this were the case, it would be imyeains 
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to accumulate, on our planet, a quantity of it that would be ade- 
quate to produce the alleged effect. --The objection urged against 
the igneous hypothesis was scarcely less powerful; for it is ad- 
mitted that the properties, which many substances now exhibit, 
are totally changed by subjecting them to the operation of a 
high temperature, as is particularly the case with the carbonat 
of lime. In this state of the controversy, a modification of 
the igneous theory was proposed by the late Dr. Hutton of 
Edinburgh ; by which he thought that the objections against 
itwould be removed without the assumption of any improbable 
or extravagant principle. According to his idea, at the same 
time that the materials of cur globe were exposed to the opera- 
tion of a high temperature, they were also subjected to an im- 
mense degree of pressure: in consequence of the combined 
action of heat and pressure, effects might be produced differ- 
ent from those of heat under ordinary circumstances; and 
especially the carbonat of lime would be reduced to a liquid 
state, without having its carbonic acid expelled. It was allow- 
ed that this hypothesis did not involve any positive contradic- 
tion, nor seem to require the operation of any powers income. 


patible with the acknowleged properties of the agents employ- 


ed: but still it wanted the support of experiment. Dr. Hutton, 
however, supposing that it would be impossible in the labo- 
ratory to imitate the great operations of nature, and probably 
also in consequence of his habits not being congenial to inves- 
tigations of this kind, remained satisfied with the facility with 
which his hypothesis explained the phzenomena of geology, 
without attempting to subject it to any more direct proof. 

It was fortunate for the interests of science that Dr. Hutton 
declined this task; since it has now been undertaken by a 
gentleman, who, from his superior skill in practical chemistry, 
was more competent to it; and by whose unexampled assi- 
duity in the prosecution of his object, a series of facts have 
been disclosed which not only establish the opinion that they 
were intended to support, but add materially to our knowlege 
respecting the operations of heat, and point out a method by 
which its powers may be applied to a variety of new and va- 
luable purposes. Sir James Hal! commenced his experiments 
in the year 1798, and continued them, at every convenient 
Opportunity, until nearly the period at which his paper was 
presented to the Edinburgh Society. He gives a minute and 
Perspicuous account of all his operations, describing the na- 
ture of the apparatus employed, and the results obtained ; the 
whole composing a train of experiments which, both in the 
arrangement and the execution, are intitled to unqualified ap- 
Frobation. We must be contented with presenting to our 
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readers a very limited view of them, since they occupy above 
100 pages of the publication before us. 

The manner in which the experiments were conducted was, 
to introduce the substance under examination into a tube of 
iron, or clay, closed at one end. At this end the body was 
placed 3 on it was rammed a quantity of baked clay, or some 
substancé of a refractory nature; and then the open end of the 
apparatus was by different means rendered perfectly air-tight. It 
is obvious that, according to this arrangement, one end of the 
tube might be exposed to a great degree of heat, while the 
other remained perfectly cool; and on this circumstance de. 
pended the success of the experiments. When the tube was 
thus hermetically sealed, the end containing the substance to 
be examined was placed in the furnace, and heated until the 
apparatus was no longer able to resist the elasticity of its con- 
tents. Both gun barrels and porcelaine tubes were employed: 
when the former were used, the open end was welded, the 
materials being previously introduced, and kept cool in the 
breech. Another method was afterward adopted for rendering 
the barrel air-tight; viz. to pour on the materials, when 
placed in their proper situation, a quantity of the fusible metal 
composed of bismuth, lead, and tin, which is liquefied by the 
heat of boiling water. While the closed end of the tube was 
exposed to the heat of a powerful furnace, it was easy to keep 
the muzzle at such a temperature, that the metal retained the 
solid state, and the apparatus remained completely closed. 
When the experiment was concluded, the contents of the 
berrel were discharged by immersing it in boiling water.— 
Another mode, to which Sir James Hall had recourse, was to 
insert into the muzzle of the tube a quantity of borax, which, 
by exposure to heat, was vitrified, and thus complctely s¢- 
cured the apparatus. 

In these different procedures, modified in a variety of ways, 
according to the circumstances that occurred during the opeta- 
tion, Sir James Hall performed a great number of experiments 
on the carbonat of lime; and he found that it might be ex- 
posed to a very high degree of temperature, and yer retain the 
; er a el oe “aay 
aisu Oc Cuitaiicd, In the present /v-raison, only three memoirs 
are inserted: but we shall find that one of them at least will 
attract by its importance, and gratify by its success, 

The first communication is intitled, 

_A Description of the Strata which occur in ascending from the 
Plains of Kiacardineshire to the Summit of Mount Battoc, one 
of the most elevated Points in the Eastern District of the Grampian 
siouniains, By Lieut. Col. imrie, £00. Hdin.— Line Gram. 
pians stretch from west to east across the northern parts of 
Scotland ; and at some distance from the eastern termination 
of the chain, the river North-Zsk takes its rise, and, in its 
course, cuts across one of the ridges, so as to exhibit the dif- 
ferent strata of which the mountains are composed. The ob- 
ject of Col. Imrie is to describe the appearances which he dis- 
covered in ascending along the bed of the river; and this he 
seems to have done with great minuteness. The most re- 
markable circumstances, brought to view in the cleft through 
which the Esk flows, are the gradual elevation of the sand- 
stone from the horizontal to the vertical position, and the 
manner in which the strata are intersected by whinstone. 


Account of a Series of Experiments, shewing the Effects of 
Compression in modifying the Action of Heat. By Sir James 
Hall, Bart.—Our philosophical readers are doubtless acquaint- 
ed with the grand outlines of the two theories that have di- 
vided the suffrages of geologists ; according to one of which,. 
water is considered as the grand agent in reducing the surface 
of the globe to its present state, while the other attributes the 
same effects to the operation of fre. Although there ‘appear 
to be no other powers by which the great revolutions of nature 
could have been effected, yet each of the hypotheses presented 
difficulties of the most serious kind; so that, while it became 
easy for the contending parties to overthrow the speculations of 
their opponents, they were unable to adduce arguments of suf 
ficient weight to establish their own doctrines. It has been ob- 
jected to the aguesus theory, that the known properties of water 
will not permit us to consider it as an universal solvent; and 
even granting that this were the case, it would be ingests 
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James was capable of commanding, the carbonat exhibited evi- 
dent marks of having been in a state of fusion. » 

After having thus clearly proved that the effect produced by 
the joint action of heat and pressure was altogether conform- 
able to the supposition of Dr. Hutton, it remained to ascertain 
the degree of force that had been employed, and to compare 
this with the powers exercised in the great operations of na- 
ture. By means of a valve, loaded with suitable weights, a 
calculation was easily formed; and the author was enabled to 
deduce the following conclusions: * That a pressure of 52 
atmospheres, or 1700 feet of sea, is capable of forming a lime- 
stone in a proper heat: that under 86 atmospheres, answering 
nearly to 3000 feet, or about half a mile, a complete marble 
may be formed: and lastly, that with a pressure of 173 atmos- 
pheres, or 5700 feet, that is, little more than a mile of sea, the 
carbonat of lime is made to undergo complete fusion, and te 
act powerfully on other earths.’ 

The conclusions to be drawn from this valuable train of ex- 
periments are in the highest degree interesting and important. 
They decidedly prove that Dr. Hutton’s hypothesis is not in- 
consistent with the acknowleged powers of nature; and that 
calcareous substances, when subjected to heat and pressure, 
areacted on in the way which he supposed would be the case. 
We are not, indeed, authorized to assert that these events po- 
sitively have taken place ; but it is a great point to have ascer- 
tained the possibility of their existence..We must express our 
earnest hope that Sir James Hall will not suffer his exertions to 
be suspended ; he has opened a new field of research; and we 


know not any person better qualified to pursue the track which 
he has had the sagacity to discover. 


AGeometrical Investigation of some curtous and interesting Proper- 
ties of the Cercle, Se, By James Glenie, Esq. A.M. F.R.S. Lend. 
~—We confess that we found this paper rather /eavy (as the 
phrase is) during perusal, notwithstanding the depravation of 
ear taste, which often finds gratification in mathematical discus- 
wons of the most abstruse nature. It is not, however, our wish 
to discourage scientific men ‘ecm the nero) of thie memni- 
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Edinburgh ; by which he thought that the ebjections against 
‘twould be refioved without the assumption of any improbable 
or extravagant principle. According to his idea, at the same 
time that the materials of cur globe were exposed to the opera- 
tion of a high temperature, they were also subjected to an im- 
mense degree of pressure: in consequence of the combined 
action of heat and pressure, effects might be produced differ- 
ent irom those of heat under ordinary circumstances; and 
especially the carbonat of lime would be reduced to a liquid 
state, without having its carbonic acid expelled. It was allow- 
ed that this hypothesis did not involve any positive contradic- 
tion, nor seem to require the operation of any powers incom. 
patible with the acknowleged properties of the agents employ- 
ed: but still it wanted the support of experiment. Dr. Hutton, 
however, supposing that it would be impossible in the labo- 
ratory to imitate the great operations of nature, and probably 
also in consequence of his habits not being congenial to inves- 
tigations of this kind, remained satisfied with the facility with 
which his hypothesis explained the phenomena of geology, 
without attempting to subject it to any more direct proof. 

It was fortunate for the interests of science that Dr. Hutton 
declined this task; since it has now been undertaken by a 
gentleman, who, from his superior skill in practical chemistry, 
was more competent to it; and by whose unexampled assi- 
duity in the prosecution of his object, a series of facts have 
been disclosed which not only establish the opinion that they 
were intended to support, but add materially to our knowlege 
respecting the operations of heat, and point out a method by 
which its powers may be applied to a variety of new and va- 
luable purposes. Sir James Hal! commenced his experiments 
in the year 1798, and continued them, at every convenient 
opportunity, until nearly the period at which his paper was 
presented to the Edinburgh Society. He gives a minute and 
perspicuous account of all his operations, describing the na- 
ture of the apparatus employed, and the results obtained ; the 
whole composing a train of experiments which, both in the 
arrangement and the execution, are intitled to unqualified ap- 
probation. We must be contented with presenting to cur 
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readers a very limited view of them, since they occupy above 
3oo pages of the publication before us. 

The manner in which the experiments were conducted was 
to introduce the substance under examination into a tube of 
iron, or clay, closed at one end. At this end the body was 
placed ; on it was rammed a quantity of baked clay, or some 
substance of a refractory nature; and then the cpen end of the 
apparatus was by different means rendered perfectly air-tight. It 
is obvious that, according to this arrangement, one end of the 
tube might be exposed to a great degree of heat, while the 
other remained perfectly cool; and on this circumstance de. 
pended the success of the experiments. When the tube was 
thus hermetically sealed, the end containing the substance to 
be examined was placed in the furnace, and heated until the 
apparatus was no longer able to resist the elasticity of its con- 
tents. Both gun barrels and porcelaine tubes were employed: 
when the former were used, the open end was welded, the 
materials being previously introduced, and kept cool in the 
breech. Another method was afterward adopted for rendering 
the barrel air-tight; viz. to pour on the materials, when 
placed in their proper situation, a quantity of the fusible metal 
composed of bismuth, lead, and tin, which is liquefied by the 
heat of boiling water. While the closed end of the tube was 
exposed to the heat of a powerful furnace, it was easy to keep 
the muzzle at such a temperature, that the metal retained the 
solid state, and the apparatus remained completely closed. 
When the experiment was concluded, the contents of the 
barrel were discharged by immersing it in boiling water.— 
Another mode, to which Sir James Hall had recourse, was to 
insert into the muzzle of the tube a quantity of borax, which, 
by exposure to heat, was vitrified, and thus completely s¢- 
cured the apparatus. | 

In these different procedures, modified in a variety of ways, 
according to the circumstances that occurred during the opera- 
tion, Sir James Hall performed a great number of experiments 
on the carbonat of lime; and he found that it might be ex- 
posed to a very high degree of temperature, and yet retain the 
principal part of its carbonic acid. The results which he ob- 
tained were, on the whole, extremely satisfactory. ‘The car- 
bonat, which had been inserted into the tube in the state of a 
powder, was found to be agglutinated into a solid mass; and 
to approach, in its sensible properties, very nearly to the state - 
of a compact limestone. In some instances, even a tendency 
to crystallization was perceived; and the body possessed s0 
much of the texture of marble, as to be susceptible of a fine 


polish. When the most intense heats were applied which Sit 
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James was capable of commanding, the carbonat exhibited evi- 
dent marks of having been in a state of fusion. - 

After having thus clearly proved that the effect produced by 
the joint action of heat and pressure was altogether conform- 
able to the supposition of Dr. Hutton, it remained to ascertain 
the degree of force that had been employed, and to compare 
this with the powers exercised in the great operations of na- 
ture. By means of a valve, loaded with suitable weights, a 
calculation was easily formed; and the author was enabled to 
deduce the following conclusions: ¢ That a pressure of 52 
atmospheres, or 1700 feet of sea, is capable of forming a lime- 
stone in a proper heat: that under 86 atmospheres, answering 
nearly to 3000 feet, or about half a mile, a complete marble 
may be formed: and lastly, that with a pressure of 173 atmos- 
pheres, or 5700 feet, that is, little more than a mile of sea, the 
carbonat of lime is made to undergo complete fusion, and te 
act powerfully on other earths.’ 

The conclusions to be drawn from this valuable train of ex- 
periments are in the highest degree interesting and important. 
They decidedly prove that Dr. Hutton’s hypothesis is not in- 
consistent with the acknowleged powers of nature; and that 
calcareous substances, when subjected to heat and pressure, 
are acted on in the way which he supposed would be the case. 
We are not, indeed, authorized to assert that these events po- 
sitively have taken place : but itis a great point to have ascer- 
tained the possibility of their existence.—_We must express our 
earnest hope that Sir James Hall will not suffer his exertions to 
be suspended 3 he has opened a new field of research ; and we 
know not any person better qualified to pursue the track which 
he has had the sagacity to discover. 


A Geometrical Investigation of some curtous and interesting Proper- 
ties of the Circle, &o'c, By James Glenie, Esg. A.M. F.R.S. Lond. 
—We confess that we found this paper rather heavy (as the 
phrase is) during perusal, notwithstanding the depravation of 
our taste, which often finds gratification in mathematical discus- 
sions of the most abstruse nature. It is not, however, our wish 
to discourage scientific men from the perusal of this memoir, 
the author of which is known to be an able mathematician ; the 
same, we apprehend, who published a work called the Ante- 
cedental Calculus. ‘he title of the essay adequately describes 
tS object. 


Rey. Aprit, 1807. Dd. ArT. 
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Arr. IX. The Works, Moral and Religious, of Sir Matthew Yale 
Knt., Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench: the whol 
now first collected and reviscd. ‘[[0 which are prefixed his Life 
and Death, by Bishop Burnet, D.D., and an Appendix to the 
Life, including the additional Notes of Richard Baxter. By the 
Rev. T. Thirlwall, M.A., Editor of the Latin and English Dia. 
tessarons. 2 Vols. 8vo, 183. Boards. Symonds. 1805, 


rT Hoven our press teems with productions which profess to 

be original, and the taste of the age be in favour of no- 
velty, it is scarcely to be supposed that volumes bearing so re. 
vered‘a name as that of Sir Matthew Hale will not engage some 
share of public attention. In addition to the productions of 
the learned Chief Justice, we have here his life by Bishop 
‘Burnet; as also the farther communications on the same sub. 
yect by the celebrated Nonconformist Divine, Richard Baxter, 
‘and additions by the editor, with a dedication of the work to 
Lord Eldon. We cannot compliment Mr. Thirlwall, how- 
ever, on his choice of 2 patron, since between the two learned 
‘sages we can discover little resemblance. Judge Hale confined 
himself to his Profession and his private studies ; his bias ran 
in favour of the rights of the subject; he was’a stranger to the 
‘court, and interfered not with political intrigues. In regard to 
‘acuteness, information, and professional integrity, we admit 
the ‘similitude between these personages : but, whatever 
may be the case with the dedicator, we own that we are un- 
able to trace it beyond these features. 

In order to give symmetry to the present article, we are 
obliged to borrow the account of Lord Hale’s birth and pa- 
‘rentage from his R.R. biographer: 

«¢ Matthew Hale was born at Alderly in Gloucestershire, the first 
of November, 1609. His grandfather was Robert Hale, an eminent 
clothier in Wotton-under-Edge, in that county, where he and hw 
ancestors had lived for many descents; and they had given several 
parcels of land for the use of the poor, which are enjoyed by them 
‘to this day. ‘his Robert acquired an estate of ten thousand 
pounds, which he divided almost equally amongst his five sons ; be- 
sides the portions he gave his daughters, from whom a numerous 
posterity has sprung. His second son was Robert Hale, a barnster 
of Lincoln’s Inn; he married Joan the daughter of Matthew Poyntz, 
of Alderly, Esquire, who was descended from that noble family o 
the Poyntz’s of Acton: of this marriage there was no other issue 
but this one son. His grandfather by his mother was his godfather, 
and gave him his own name at his baptism. His father was a maa 
of that strictness of conscience, that he gave over the practice of the 
law, because he could not understand the reason of giving colour 1 
pleadings, which as he thought was to tell a lie, and that, with some 
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exactness of truth and justice which became a Christian, so that he 
withdrew himself from the Inns of Court te live on his estate in the 
country. Of this [ was informed by an ancient gentleman, that lived 
jn a friendship with his son for fifty years, and he heard Judge Jones, 
that was Mr. Hale’s contemporary, declare this in the King’s 


Bench.’’ 


Wood, observes the editor, asserts that Hale subscribed the 
famous league and covenant, and appeared several times with 
other laymen in the Assembly of Divines. | After having testi- 
fied his regret and his dissatisfaction at this step, he suggests 
the following as the apology which might be urged in Sit 
Matthew’s behalf : | 


‘ Those, however, who are jealous of the reputation of Hale, 
might offer in exculpation of his conduct, that before censure is pass- 
ed upon him it would be proper to take a sober and dispassionate 
survey of the times and circumstances in which he was called upon 
to subscribe to the Covenant. If he refused he was deprived of the 
privilege of exercising his profession, in which he was advancing to 
fortune and celebrity by rapid strides. He could not, therefore, be 
supposed to take his measures, without revolving in his mind the 
very serious alternative which was presented to his choice. He was 
not unwilling to abridge the prerogative of the king, and reconcile 
it with the liberties of the people; he could feel no difficulty in 
joining with parliament to a limited extent ; and whilst they still pro- 
claimed their allegiance to the king, and respect for his person and 
authority, he consoled himself with the prospect of aa amicable ad- 
justment between the Crown and parliament, and the establishment 
of aconstitution, that would balance the just rights of the king, 


with the inalienable privileges of the subject. Of this the Covenant 


allorded a satisfactory pledge. He saw in it an express acknow- 
ledgement of the sovereign’s rights, and the elements of national 


peace and concord. His love for his country, loyalty to. the king, 


and attachment to a free constitution, would dispose him to give the 
most favourable construction to an instrument which apparently led 
to such important and happy consequences. The mere form and 
outward structure of the church, always appeared to him an object 
ofasecondary nature. He affirmed, that a people were left at liberty 


to choose for themselves such a model as was best adapted to their 
genius, their manners, and their temper. Neither the letter nor the 


spirit of the Covenant forced upon him a subscription to unscrip- 
tural articles of faith, nor even proscribed the use of the common- 
prayer and the liturgy of the Church of England. Though it was 
not without a degree of violence to his conscience, he renounced the 
jurisdiction of the bishop, yet he could discover ingrafted upon the 
primitive constitution, superadditions of human aalion which Mo. 
derated in a considerable degree his admiration of its excellency and 
purity. But in examining this article of the Convenant more cri- 


tically, his mind found a further relief from observing, that, ‘the 
xtirpation of prelacg’ was connected with, and qualificd by a subse- 
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quent sentence, which was evidently inserted for the purpose of re, 
moving the scruples, and satisfying the consciences of the moderate 
churchman. The obligation to renounce only ‘* what was contrary 
to sound doctrine and the power of godliness,” allowed hima Jat} 
tude of construction, which justified the most satisfactory conclu. 
sions in favour of his subscription to the solemn League and Cove. 
nant. This public act invested him with the privilege of attending 
the assembly of Divines, and taking an active part in their proceed. 
ings: he was no doubt prevailed upon to assist, by the hope of mo. 
derating the passions, and setting bounds to the extravagant projects 
of the violent zealots. Whilst he entertained this hope, he would 
occasionally attend ; but when he found his endeavours were unavail- 
ing, and the temper of the assembly would admit of no control, he 
no longer shared with them in the responsibility for the wisdom or 
policy of their measures.’ | 


It is but too clear that the Chief Justice took the more ob. 
noxious Lagagement, on which the editor makes these just re- 
marks: 


‘ The warmest admirer of Hale must admit that his subscription to 
an instrument of this complexion tsa ground upon which his principles 
ef attachment to a regal government may reasonably be questioned. 
For though it be true that Charles I. was no more, yet Hale was too 
enlightened and intelligent to conclude that there was an end of 
monarchy. The prince was alive, and unsubdued, who it might be 
rationally supposed, would make an effort to ascend his father’s 
throne, and assert his legitimate rights. The tenor of this Engage. 
ment was a direct contradiction to the letter and spirit of the Cove- 
nant which he had taken. If then there be any meaning attached 
to words, and any sanction and value to the solemnity of an oath, 
by what train of reasoning can the conduct of Hale be justified? 
What else is implied in this Engagement thin a solemn recognition 
of those principles upon which Charles was arraigned and condemn- 
ed? What else than an unqualified rejection of a regal form of go- 
vernment, and an unfeigned approbation and indelible seal of fidelity 
to a parliament established without a king or house of lords! It 
oaths are things which men may allow themselves to take upon the 
ascendancy of a party, and considered only binding so long as interest 
or violence shall prescribe, then indeed the conduct of Hale will ad- 
mit of an apology. I confess, with all my admiration of his charac- 
ter, and full conviction of his integrity, I feel myself at a loss for 
reasons to exculpate him in this instance from the charge of pusil- 
lanimity, selfishness, or versatility of principle. How much brighter 
- would his character have shone, if he had followed the example ot 
his learned friends, and with the same firmness returned the judge 
their answer! He would, indeed, have sacrificed his interest to bis 
principles, but he would have displayed the virtues of suffering ley- 
- alty, and transmitted his name with unsullied lustre to an admiring 
posterity. | 

‘It is with extreme reluctance, and the greatest deference, I have 


fele myself obliged to offer this option so unfavourable to his mee 
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mory. Lor though it would betray in the biographer an unpardon- 
able ignorance of human nature, and reprehensible partiality for his 
subject, to hold him up an image of unspotted innocence, and un- 
erring rectitude, yet the uniform tenor and general complexion of 
Hale’s character, his acknowledged reputation for learning, integrity, 
and piety, of which he gave an instance in the exordium I have tran- 
scribed, all forbid us to suppose he was not tremblingly alive to the 
sanctity of an oath, and rather than wound the peace of his consci- 
ence, would not submit to the bitterest privations. ‘That he acted 
from motives which acquitted him at the tribunal of his own con- 
science, it is reasonable to presume, though we have the misfortune 
to be unacquainted with them. Nor can this apology, with justice, 
be placed to an excess of candour, or an undue bias in favour of one 
who had the firmness very soon after to refuse the offer of a seat-on 
the bench, and to tell Cromwell, when he asked his reasons, ‘ that 
he was not satisfied about his authority, and therefore scrupled 
to accept the commission.’ 

‘To which the usurper is said to have made this remarkable re- 
ply: ‘ That as he had gotten possession of the government, he 
was resolved to maintain it. I will not be argued out of it. It is 
my desire to rule according to the laws of the land, for which pur- 
pose I have pitched upon you; but if you won’t let me govern by 
red gowns, 1 am resolved to govern by red coats!’ 


With good reason, as we think, Mr. Thirlwall questions 
Burnet’s statement that Hale was employed as counsel for the 
unhappy Charles. That he furnished the able and pointed ob- 
jections made by the unfortunate monarch, when brought be- 
fore the tribunal which tried him, sests solely on conjecture. | 

In the subsequent passage, the editor refers to a well known 
circumstance,which certainly derogates in no slight degree from 
the high reputation of this great judge : 


‘Tt cannot be supposed that our illustrious judge was exempt from 
the frailties of humanity. There is one circumstance recorded of 
lim, which sufficiently proves indeed, that he had not risen superior 
to the superstitious credulity of the times. It almost surpasses 
belief at the present day, with what reverence and horror our 
Jorelathers looked upon nature, before the world was enlightened by 
learning and philosophy, and how they loved to astonish themselves 
with the apprehensions of witchcrafts, prodigies, charms and en- 
chantments, ‘here was not a village in England that had not a 
chost in ic, the charch-yards were all haunted, every large common 
had a circle of fairies belonging to it; and there was scarce a shep- 
herd to be met with who had not seen a spirit! ‘I'he mind 1s over- 
whelmed in astonishment at the fact, that Sir Matthew Hale, the 
most pions, learned, enlightened, and humane judge, that ever adorn- 
ed the Bench, should declare his belicf in witchcraft, at the assizes 
held March roth, 1664, at Bury St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk, where 
he passed the sentence of death upon two old crazy wretches for that 
supposed crime, for which they were executed on the 17th of the 
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same month. Before we venture to reproach his memory with ey. 
treme severity, we ought, in candour, to take into account the strong 
prejudices of the times in which he lived.’ 


Hale’s cotemporary, Lord Chief Justice North, who wag 
much his inferior in worth and learning, had greatly the ad- 
vantage over him on the ground juct mentioned ; and a very 
Interesting anecdote to this purport is here related, which js 
not less creditable to his address than to his discernment and 
humanity. In the sketch of Sir Matthew which was drawn by 
Roger North, we have always thought that we could discover 
some just observations, and several traits of truth, accompanied 
with exaggerations and misrepresentations, 

; We subdjoin the editor’s account of the contents of these yo- 
umes : 


‘ The fruits of his studies are almost incredible, for which he wag 
admirably qualified by a happy combination of natural endowments, 
But yet the Christian believer will attribute the success which 
crowned his labours to an extraordinary blessing from heaven, as 
the reward oi exemplary piety, and ar habitual address to the Throne 
of Grace; of a religious observance and employment of times set 
apart for sacred uses; of a conscientious application to his learned 
and honourable profession, and its uniform subserviency to the inte- 
tests of religion and the promotion of human happiness 

‘ Of the two Discourses which begin. this volume, the Bri-f Ex. 
tract of the Christian Religion was one of his later writings; The 
Cleansing of the Heart, one of his more ancient ; neither.of which waa 
finished by the author. 

‘ His Letters, for the first time, are collected and printed together. 

‘The Three Discourses of Religion were published by his friend and 
admirer, Richard Baxter, who dedicated them to the ** Honourable 
the Judges.”” Baxter annexed to this treatise the Judgment of Sir 
Francis Bacon, and an extract from Dr. Barrow on the subject. It 
is proper to remark, that these Discourses have been printed under 
a different title, which led Wood to conclude they..were two distinct 
works. In Baxter’s edition, it is distinguished by. the title of « His 
Judgment of the Nature of True Religion, the Causes of its Cory 
ruption, and the Church’s Calamity by Men’s Additions and Vior 
lences, with the desired Cure.”’ 

¢ The tract of Doing as we would be done unto, though sufficiently 
distinct, seems to have been intended for the continuation of another 
work; and might, with propriety, be joined to his Discourse of the 
Knowledge of God and Ourselves. 

¢ His own Prefaces will best explain the purport and use of the 
two Treatises which conclude the volume. Perhaps the last, v2. 
Provision for the Poor, will be thought the least interesting. It 16 
however, but short, and though upon a local subject, and adapted 
to the particular circumstances of his native spot, is founded in prine 
ciples which have engaged the attention and exercised the abilities 0 


the philanthropist in all ages, and cannot fail to gratify the curly 
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osity of those who wish.to learn the sentiments of so great a man 


-ypon a topic which involves the happiness of a large portion of suf- 


fering humanity. 

¢ Some of the Tracts in the First Volume were written for the 
press ; but the Contemplations, Moral and Divine, which compose the 
Second Volume, were published not only in their native primo- 
genial simplicity, but even without his knowledge: these, accord- 
ingly, never received the finishing touches of the judicious author. 
This fact accounts for the inaccuracies which abound in the copics 
that are already extant. Every exertion has been used, and it is 

resumed with success, to ascertain the genuine reading, and convey 
the true meaning of the author. The subjects are common themes, 
but such as are acknuwledged to be of the greatest moment in the 
life of man: as it may be said of things in the natural world, those 
which are of the greatest benefit, ere the most obvious and familiar. 
The matter, however, of his Meditations does not partake of this 
character ; for, as he was a man who thought closely and deeply up- 
on every subject, so his writings, and especially those which cost him 
the least effort, discover a genius, an energy, and an originality su- 
perior to common writers. ‘Though, as it has been suggested, he 
wrote these without effort, yet he had maturely digested the subject, 
“which, as a scribe instructed unto the kingdom of Heaven,’’ he 
treasured up in his heart, and produced out of this treasure of his 
heart and the abundance of it. Hisstyle is admirably adapted to 
the matter. It ts significant, perspicuous, and manly; his words are 
spirit and life, and carry with them evidence and demonstration. 
These writings are indeed invaluable, they area transcript of the 
soul of Hale himself. ‘They furnish a lively and striking represent- 
ation of his learning, wisdom, piety, and virtue, which shone in his 
life with such transcendant lustre, and raised him to the highest emi- 
nence. If I might select one part in preference to another, it would 
be perhaps the subject of the Great Audit, where, in drawing the 
picture of the Good Steward, he is describing himself passing his 
solemn and awful accounts. 

‘In this volume will be found two treatises written upon the 
same subject; viz ffictions. There is, however, little room for 
apprehension, lest the daéter treatise may prove tedious to the pious 
reader who has perused the former. 

‘His Meditations upon the Lord’s Prayer are truly excellent, and 
must leavea deep impression upon every mind which entertains a 
relish for sincere religion. piety and devotion. 

.“ His shorter AZeditations were written when the author was upon 
his journeys, and at seasons in which he was much interrupted by the 
society of those about him.’ 


Mr. Thirlwall’s observation in the next passage has been 
made before, but it well admits of being repeated : 
“It has been considered as no small advantage to the cause of the 


Christian religion, that she has found, among her ablest and most 
zealous defenders, those who cannot be supposed to have espoused 


her interest, but from a conviction of her truth, Whenever the deist 
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ventures to impute to the clergyman motives of selfishness, he is con. 
founded and silenced by the names of Newton, Boyle and Locke. 
The learning, genius, independence, and disinterestedness, of these 
laymen, have always furnished a decisive answer to the objections of 
the infidel. May it not be esteemed a considerable advantage to the 
cause, to include the name of Elale in the list of these illustrious 
champions? His admirable sagacity, and strict impartiality in the 
scarch and discovery of truth, his care and diligence in considering 
and examining the reason and evidences of religion, all conspire to at. 
tach a peculiar importance to his testimony, and enhance its value, to 
give an additional confirmation of the truth to the believer, and 
check the rash presumption of the sceptic. Men who might peruse 
with a prejudiced eye, the writings of those whose sled i im. 
mediately enjoins them to exert their abilities in the defence of the 
Gospel, may be prevailed on to pay them a serious attention, merely 
by the authority of one, whose natural constitution, learned profes- 
sion, and worldly interest, raised him above suspicion 3 by the respect 
which the fame of his solid judgment and discriminating powers 
must command; and, above all, by the constant strain of piety, 
virtue, and usefulness, for which his life and literary labors were so 
eminently distinguished,’ | 

Merited praise is bestowed by Mr. T. on the character of 
this great judge as drawn by Serjeant Runnington, which is 
here quoted. It is an able, and on the whole a faithful account 
of the venerable author whose compositions are here submitted 
to the public. 

We must warn our readers against forming too high antici- 
pations from the-e performances, which boast so illustrious a 
nime. Let it be recollected that the dignified writer was not 
an author by profession, and that many of these productions 
underwent no sevisal. “Though he possessed an understanding 
sound and acute, and a large mass of useful information, we 
are not to expect in his works any traces of those rare attains 
ments, those vast stores, and that mighty genius, which dis- 
tinguished the compositions of a Bacon. In the pages here 
presented to us, we are not surprized by originality, nor 
charmed by ingenuity: but the reflections are important, and 
the expressions are forcible, The instructions which are com- 
nunicated bespeak a mind addicted to observation, accustomed 
to discriminate, and habituated to precision and method ; while 
they deeply impress the reader on account of the professional 
eminence, the experience in affairs of this world, the integrity 
and worth, of their illustrious author. ‘This has been very 
much our own case in turning over these papers: we found that 
observations, which would’have been trite in other composi- 
tions, were interesting in those now before us; ad it every 
instant occurred to us, that the counsels to which’ we were 
attending were those of the assiduous, the upright, the pious, 
the unassuming Sir Matthew Hale. J | ART: 
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Agt.X. A Defence of the Christian Dactrines of the Society of Friends, 
acainst the Charge of Socinianism ; aud its Church Discipline vindi- 
cated, in answer to a Writer who styles ‘himself Verax: in the 
Course of which the principal Doctrines of Christianity are set 
forth, and some Objections obviated. ‘To which is prefixed a 
Letter to John Evans, the Author of ** A Sketch of the Deno- 
minations of the Christian World,” and Strictures on the Eighth 
and Ninth Editions of that Work. By John Bevans, junior. 
8vo. pp. 300. 58. 6d. Boards. Phillips and Fardon, &c. 


TH! doctrines and discipline of the Society of Friends, come 
monly called Quakers, have lately been matter of consi- 
derable discussion: but, as the opinions of this respectable 
body have been set forth in no authorized formula, it 1s not 
easy to arrive at any decisive conclusion respecting the fixed 
tenets of what may be termed the Quaker Church. Though 
we may ascertain the belief of the old Friends, and of some of 
the existing members of this fraternity, we are at a loss for 
sufficient evidence to mark the extent and limits of their faith. 

As Mr. Bevans’s book is sent forth without the sanction, or 
imprimatur, of the Morning Meeting, it is only to be regarded 
as the representation of an individual; to which, however 
honestly given, the assent of the body of Friends is not 
pledged ; and it is possible that some of his brethren may not 
confer on it their entire assent. He produces numerous au- 
thorities to prove that the first Friends were not what we 
call Unitarians: but supposing him to have proved his point, 
are the modern Quakers bound to adopt the entire language 
and sentiments of the founders of their church ? Is a belief in 
the Trinity, or in a threefold division of the Godhead, an in- 
dispensable article of a Quaker’s creed; and is their doctrine 
of the znqward light adopted by all, with no variance of inter 
pretation ? If their faith be definite and uniform, what restrains 
them from publishing their Creed ex cathedra? Till of late, 
we were led to believe that this body were united more by the 
benevolence and primitive simplicity of their system, than by 
abstruse speculative dogmas; and that they cautiously shunned 
those rocks of controversy, on which other churches have im- 
prudently split. We intend not to insinuate that, under the 
garb of Quakerism, infidelity found shelter: but we apprehend- 
ed that their profession of faith in Christ included that variety 
of sentiment, which commonly prevails among a society of 
unfettered belicvers. ‘Though the majority of Friends may be 
what are called Orthodox, is Orthodoxy essential to Church 
Communion ? 

In opposition to the statement of Verax, Mr. Bevans, as an 
orthodox Friend, adduces numerous quotations from the writ- 
ings of Penn, Barclay, Pennington, and Claridge, to ma- 
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nifest their -elief in the Trinity, and consequently in the 
Divinity of Christ ; and he asserts that ¢ the first friends no 
more fe either the Trinity, or the Divinity of Christ, 
than Calvin has done.’ They certainly did not deny it, but 
they express their belicf in terms which do not imply an adop- 
sion of the rigid trivitarian hypothesis. One specimen myst 
suffice. Richard Claridge says of William Penn, that he 
*t refused not the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as it is declared 
in: the Scriptures of Truth, but the notion of three distinct separate 
persons, and that he owned the Scripture Trinity of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” In the same passage, we are informed that 
William Penn ‘distinguished between the Scripture redempe 
tion and the vulgar doctrine of satisfaction.”” These explanations 
will not convince a discerning reader that Penn was a staunch 
orthodox believer, but rather excite a contrary opinion. 

In the chapter on the Scriptures, Mr. B. accords with his 
brethren ia considering ‘the Spirit of Christ revealing itself in 
the heart of man, as the primary, infallible rule of Christians, and 
the Scriptures only as the secondary ;’ and he aserts. that from 
¥annah Barnard was not required an avowal inconsistent with 
this principle ; but it is fair to ask here, as we have suggested 
before, if the primary rule be at variance with the secondary, 
or if ‘the Spirit revealing itself in the heart’ dictate a suspicion 
of the truth of certain parts of the testimony of the scriptural 
record, how is a Quaker to act? Mr. B. tells us that the 
Society to which he belongs do not believe in the organic in- 
Spiration of the Scriptures ; yet he contends for their being she 
only fit outward judge of controversies among Christians. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to conceive how that can be a jit judge fo settle, 
controversies, which is not supreme. If there be a higher 
tribunal, the parties will not be satished till the cause bg 
yemoved thither. | 

Some of the principles of Hannah Barnard appear to be 
deistical, and we are not surprised that the Society should 
refuse to afford them their sanction: but the Friends seem to 
be embarrassed in their argument, by the admission of their 
primary aud secondary rule. Barclay himself says that ‘ the 
Scriptures are not the principal ground of all truth and know- 
ledge, nor yet the adequate rule of faith and manners”; and on 
this admission how stand the proceedings against H.B ? What 
difference is there between a rule that is not adequate and an 
inadequate one ; and if a person pleads the testimony of the 
inward spirit of truth in excuse for r-jecting a confessedly #9 
adequate record, how can the Quakers on their own principles 
proceed to judgment? When Barclay asks, ** what should becom¢ 


of Christians if they had not received that Spirit by min 
. , they 
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they know how to discern the true from the false?” (in allusion 
tothe contest about the genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, 
James, the second and third of John, and the Revelation,) docs 
henot afford a licence for scepticism in this respect? Mr.Bevans, 
however, will maintain that Barclay does not apply the terms 
true or false to the present canon of Scripture. In answer, it 
is only sufficient to ask him whether the above mentioned 
books form a part of the Canon ? Certainly the quotations which 
he makes from the fathers of the Quaker church do not fully 
establish the point for which they are adduced. | 

The charges against Hannah Barnard are most strenuously 
defended by Mr. Bevans 3; who regards her refusal to admit the 
divine commands for the wars of the Jews on the Canaanites, 
as a denial of the divine mission of Moses and Joshua. H. By 
however, we are told, did not dispute the facts, but only the 
divine commands; in which she has been countenanced by 
many christians, in order to obviate the objections which infi- 
dels have levelled against this portion of the history of the 
0.T. We have no inclination for becoming a party in this 
controversy; and we shall only remark that it is somewhat sine 
gular that the Quakers, who are the most magnanimous op- 
posers of war, should partly ground their ej-ctment of an 
individual from their communion on her refusal to attribute 
one of the most sanguinary wars ever waged to the expresg 
injunction of the Father of Mercies. ‘They make a distincs 
tion, we find, between the old and the new dispensation: but, 
as God is immutable, could he give orders under the former 
which would be inconsistent with his perfections under the 
latter ? | 

Mr. B. succeeds better in his animadversions on Verax’g 
justification of H. B., when he proceeds to the charges, of her 
want of faith in some important articles of the N.T. Her 
refusal to acknowlege the miracles, and her expressed disbelief 
of the resurrection of Christ, amount to a proof of Deism, 
which disqualified her from. being a preacher to a Christian 
society. Mr. B.’s vindication of the authenticity of the Gospel 
history, especially that part which relates the miraculous cone 
ception, evinces much reading ; and it shews that the Society of 
Friends endeayour to be critically acquainted with the sacred 
records. We recommend these pages to the consideration of 
Verax, and the introdyctory letter to that of Mr. Evans, wha 
is accused of giving an unfair account of the Quakers: but, as 
the language of the Society of Friends on some of the points 
here agitated is peculiar, the conéroversial reader will. probably 


find it difficult, in certain cases, to ascertain its precise im- 
port, | 
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Arr. XI. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &e. ge. 
lected from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufac. 
tures, and Commerce. Vol. X. 8vo. pp. 394. 8s. Boards, 
Wilkie and Robinson. 


Some years have elapsed since this Society has presented any 

fresh fruits of its labours to the world; the last preceding 
volume having been published 1n 1799, as appears by our ac- 
count of it in Vol. xxxi. N.S. p. 388. For a circumstance so 
unpromising, as indicative of declining zeal, an apology is at- 
tempted by the editor; who hints at the occurrence of § impe- 
diments of a particular nature,’ and at the tardiness of members 
in transmitting the arrears of their subscription, by which the 
Society is prevented from securing a regular fund for the va- 
rious objects which it has in view. While he laments the loss 
of old correspondents by infirmity, distant removal, and death, 
Mr. Matthews requests gentlemen who are engaged in useful 
experiments, whether members of the Society or not, to com- 
municate their experience, or their observations, on topics of 
improvement in agriculture, manufactures, and the most 
useful of the rural arts, in order that so long an interval be- 
tween the usual publications may not again occur. We trust 
that this application to experimentalists will not be made in 
vain; and that the members of this society will feel them- 
selves especially called to give a fresh stimulus to this institu- 
tion, not only by forwarding their anual guinea, but by fure 
nishing papers which shall reflect credit on their printed trans- 
actions. 

This volume is introduced by an energetic eulogy on the 
late President of the Society, Francis Duke of Bedford; in 
which the editor endeavours to express their feelings of poig- 
nant regret at the unexpected death of this truly illustrious 
nobleman, and to portray his superior genius and striking cha» 
racter for the information of posterity. His agricultural exer- 
tions for the improvement of soi/s and /ive stock, and for the ace 
commodatien of the peasantry by building cottages, are here 
particularly recorded ; and the summary of his virtues con- 
cludes with a reference to the singular fortitude which he dis- 
played in his concluding moments. Mr. M. indirectly replies 
to certain fanatical strictures which were offered at tlie time, 
on the manner in which this nobleman met his end: 


¢ Such was the exemplary ardour in all the varieties of rural dig- 
nity, which shone forth in the great character of our revered and la- 
mented President: nor had those various occupations of his mind 
the least tendency to dim the lustre of his academical education, OF 


the graceful accomplishments which were attached to it: for ¥ nos 
thas 
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thing 18 More shining than genuine benevolence, so the amiable po- 


fiteness aud suavity of his manners were native, Conspicuous, and 
universal. With equal justice may it be said, that his pursuits had 
no tendency to lessen his regard for moral maxims, or the higher ob- 


ligations of a rational, dependent, and accountable nature. On the 
contrary, they most undoubtedly added much to a contemplative re- 


yerence towards the Author of his being, the Divine Source of all his 
powers, and of all the blessings which he wished to promote by the 
yse of them. Of this last habitual attainment, which indeed 1s the 
perfecting feature of every valuable excellence, the mild serenity 
and even moral majesty of his countenance was a fair and expressive 
indication. It will not be deemed beside the province of a Society 
writer on the present occasion, to notice with pleasure so remarkable 
a part of an elevated and great character ; although, perhaps, those 
topics with which we have chiefly to do might not be expected to 
Jead to it. His end was remarkably instructive, by the suddenness of 
transition from high health to languishing weakness, and from that 
to the silence of mortality! But as he had kved a life of sobriety, 
temperance, and useful activity, so his closing scene was marked by 
gorrespondent composure, patience, and resignation to his lot! a 
state of mind commonly attendant on the last hours of a serious me- 
ditative man ; and we trust happily superseding the necessity of any 
buman intercession for final acceptance with his Maker !” 


Among the articles here published, we meet with a paper 
by John Billingsley, Esq., intitied * Remarks on the Utility of 
the * Bath and West of England Society,” with an Account of the 
Progress of Improvements in the County of Somerset ;’ which ought, 
from the nature of its contents, to have been placed at the head 
of the volume. It is stated that, since the establishment of the 
Society in the year 1777, such improvements have been effected 
on the. Mendip hills, on marsh lands, and by means of inclo- 
sures, that the rental of the county of Somerset has been ad- 
vanced at least 6o,oool.; and these ameliorations are attri- 
buted in a considerable degree to the knowlege and spirit of 
euterprise diffused by this institution. In as much as it has 
given to country gentlemen a taste for experiment, it may 
claim merit; and it is certainly fortunate for those who are 
forced to take their land into their own hands, in order to in- 
crease their income so as to oppose the pressure of the times, 
that they have been induced, by the fashion of the day, to study 
farming as a science. That eommon farmers should speak 
with affected contempt of agricultural societies and publica- 
tions, by means of which landlords are assisted in appreciating 
the true value of their estates, is no matrer of surprise ; and it 
is better to reply to these gentry with a joke than with argu- 
gumert, after the manner here recorded: * A member of this 
Society was accosted by a farmer, who sarcastically remarked, 
that “ He had been thinking whether the Bath Society had 
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done harm or good?” ‘ Have you,” said our friend; s¢ why, 


then, you may rest assured that it has done good.” « Why 2” 
sejoined the farmer. ‘* Because it lias led you to think, who 
seldom thought befure !” 

The letter of Mr. Billingsley being unfinished, the editor has 
supplied the omissions; in doing which he bears testimony to 
the spirited and extensive improvements made by this theis 
Vice-President in the county of Somerset. Such an example 
‘Merits imitation. 

We shall notice the other papers in their order. 


On the Food of Plants. By the Rev. Joseph Townsend. 
From a variety of experiments with plants inserted in pots of 
different soils and composts, Mr. Townsend was induced to 
consider carbon as the chicf pabulum of plants; and that the 
‘principal source from which they derive their nutriment is to be 
‘sought:in the vegetable earth, the produce of animal and vege- 
table substances decayed. He notices, also, the utility of ad- 
mitting air to the roots of plants, and in this view recommends 
frequent hoeing. 


On reclaiming Waste Lands. By Mr. Wagstaffe.—This 
gentleman here records his success in bringing into profitable 
cultivation an acclivity consisting of gravelly and moory soil, 
broken into hollow spaces, in which water rested and aquatic 
plants grew. 


On Drag Harrows, newly constructed. By Mr. Lewin Tug- 
well.— Mr. ‘T.’s drag-harrows appear to possess an advantage 
over those in common use from the construction. of their tines, 
as scuffles to clean and pulverize land, and they are well re- 
presented in the accompanying plate: but the letter, in which 
the inventor endeavours to explain their operation, is not most 
happily written. 


Answers toa List of Queries inculcated by the Society, relative 
to the State of Crops, Farms, &Sc. in the latter Part of the Year 
1800. with additional Observations. By Thomas Davis, Esq.— 
We are informed by the editor that this paper has been dis- 
tinguished from other returns made to the queries proposed at 
the above-mentioned period, on account of ‘ the amplitude of 
its reflections and the importance of its reasoning.’ It is on 
the whole a proof of Mr. Davis’s accurate observation and 
sound judgment. He controverts the opinion ¢ that this king- 
dom is not able even in favourable years to feed itself ;’ and 
he calls on the country to seek her resource from herself in 
point of agricultural produce. An extended cultivation 18 re- 


commended; but Mr..D. thiaks that tillage culture will a 
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be carried to the extent of the demand, ‘ill @ minimum can be 
fixed on the price of wheat, or till it shall bear a regu ar, steady, 
and fair price. ‘This want, however, of a fixed minimum is not 
the only obstacle in the way. | : 

On the Advantages of the Use of Oxen and Neat Cattle ti Hus 
bandry. By Lord Somerville. | 


_ Practical Statement on the foregoing Subject, with Clam of 
Premium. By John Billingsley, Esq.—Though Lord Somerville 
waives the claim of premium in favour of Mr. Billingsley, he 
says, after having stated the amount of the work which he has 


performed by oxen, | 

‘In twenty years labour I have not lost one ox or steer, or ever 
broke a yoke or pair, by sickness, death, or accident. And I may 
further add, that so far from incurring any loss of value from work- 
ing cattle after their full growth, as is supposed to be the case with 
horses, atnounting to 25 per cent. or more ; my own experience, and 
the concurring opjnion of the Committee sent to examine our stock 
‘ian the month of June last, warrant me in declaring, that working- 
cattle, from three to six years of age, do actually gain at the-rate of 
20 per cent. yearly ; the loss in my own Case in twenty years, being 
nothing !’ : 

Mr.B. states that on a farm of 800 acres, with a team of six 
oxen and a double furrowed plough, 385 acres have ‘been 
ploughed, and 291 acres harrowed, in the space of eleven 
months ; and he gives it as his opinion that, though oxen will 
not answer inevery situation, yet on all level soils, unincumbered 
with stones, and where good pasture may be found for. summer 
‘and good hay for winter keeping, oxen, with the double-plough, 
are preferable to horses. | hi@ 

An Account of the Produce of Ten Fleeces of Merino Wool, made 
tte Broad Cloth, from the Flock of Lord Somerville, with Remarks 
by Manufacturers, &c. From Lord Somerville. —Of these ten 
fleeces, were made 14} yards of broad cloth (the usual super- 
‘fine breadth): but, accordiag to Mr. Billingsley’s report, this 
sample was, in respect to fineness of wool, somewhat inferior to 
‘the best superfine cloth. The editor adds that Dr. Parry and 
others have been more successful than Lord S. The Merino 
‘race are represented to surpass other sheep in carcase as much 
as in fleece. ‘In regard to profit, therefore, this species must 
Ancrease in public estimation ; and those who saw and ate any 
.pare of the carcases sold by the butcher, Brooks, must acknow- 
ledge the quality of flesh and flavour far superior to any other 
Sort. 


Report of a Committee appointed by the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society to investigate the Claim of the Right Hon. Lord So- 
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merville to.a Premium ** for.the greatest. Number and: most profits 
‘able Sort of Sheep.” —The.sheep-stock here noticed. ( consisting of 
the Merino breed, crossed with the. Ryeland) amounted:te 302 
lambs, and 783 store sheep, total 1085... ‘The produce of then 
were, wool.,12 packs, 1 score, worth | 446|.—216 store-she 
sold for 46y). 3s.—132 fat sheep ditto and used, 2381. 16s, ad, 
Letting rams 524]. 10s. ‘These sheep were depastured on 188 
acres, with ‘the run of 33 acres of turiips; and-the whole'ré: 
ceipt, deducting 261. for extra feed, amounted to 1.5921. 9s. 2d, 


Two Addresses to the Society, om the Subjects of improved Shéep By 


thé Spanish Mixture, their Wool, and its Value in Superfine Clith, 


&e. By C.H. Parry, M.D. F.R.S.—The- first’ of : these aid. 
dréssés contains some judicious strictures ov the foregoing’te- 
port, ‘for which we must refer to the volume ; ‘only: rematk- 
ing that Dr. Parry, according to his estimate, makes the prokit 
of Lord S.’s flock to amount to gl. 1s. 3d. per,acre. Inthe 
second address, he communicates the result of his own experis 
ence with Merinos crossed with Ryelands, in the meres 
form of propositions : 


_ ©J,. That the weol of the fourth cross of this breed is fully equal 
in fineness to that of the male parent stock in England. 

“II. By. breeding from select Merino Ryeland rams and ewes of 
this stock, sheep may be obtained, the fleeces of which are superior. 
both to those of the cross-bred parents, and of course to those of 
the original progenitors of the pure Merino blood in England. 

f iif From mixed rams of this breed, sheep may be obtained 
having wool at least equal in fineness to the best which can be .pro- 
cured from Spain. 

.S IV, Wool from sheep of a proper modification of Merino:and: 
Rycland, will make cloth equal to that from the Spanish wool im-. 
ported snto this country. 

$V. The proportion of fine wool in the fleeces of this cross: breed 
1$, equal, if not-superior, to that of the best Spariish piles. 

* VI. This wool is more profitable in the manufacture than the- 
best Spanish. 

-* VIT. The lamb’s wool of the Merino. Rycland breed will sake’ 
fiter cloth than the best of that of the pure Merino breed. _ | 

“© VUT. Should long wool-of this degree of fineness be wanted for. 
shawls, er any manufactures ‘which cannot be perfected with our: 
common coarse long wools, this can be effected by allowing the ram: a" 
fleece to remain on the animal unshorn for two years. 

“IX. That though Ihave never selected a breeding ram or ewe: 
orf ‘account of any other quality than the fineness. of the fleece, this. 


stock is already much improved ae ‘to the form of its carcase, comme 


paratively with the Merinos originally. imported.’ 
“These remarks: merit the attention of the breeders. of sheep. - 


Essay.on Manuves (to-which was assigned the reward. of the: 


aes: Becfordian- Medal, voted’ ‘by. the Society 1804).: . Bye 
rx. ae taur 
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hur Young, Esq., F.R.S.—This well arranged and ingenious 
essdy, cccupying 100 pages, is divided into two parts, the first 
treating of those manures which are dug or made on a farm *, 
the second of animal, vegetable, and fossil manures f. It is 
impossible, in the natrow space to whith we ate confined, to 
do justice to this dissertation, in which Mr. Young well 
combines chemical with agricultural facts; and bis remarks 
on the Nature of Dung, on the Nature ard Properties of the 
Substances constituting the Animal Manures, and ep the Food 
of Plants, are well intitled tu rhe aitention of the farmer. On 
the last of these subjects, Mr. Young appears to have exercised 
atruly philosophical research ; and the result of his investiga- 
tion is that ‘ hydrogen, which is very beneficial in vegetation, 
is found in avery considerable number of substances which are 
used as manures, and that there may be some difficulty in find- 
ing a single one that does not contain, emit; of attract it.’ 
Some pains are taken to decide the contest between hydrogen 
and carbon ; and we extract this part of the essay as a spe- 
cimen of the genius which it displays: 


‘Hydrogen gas, obtained from filings of iron by sulphuric acid, 1 
have often found highly beneficial to vegetation. 1 do not assert 
that even in this case it is positively free from carbon, but the quan- 
tity is by far too small to permit the eifect to be attributed to that 
substance. 

‘An observation of Fourcroy throws ro inconsiderable light on 
this subject. ** Charcoal,’ says that eminent chymist, * Seivd 
poses water, having a greater affinity with oxygen, than that has 
with hydrogen.”’ | | 

‘ This circumstance explains much of the difficulty which attends 
the insolubility of charcoal in water. Mr Kirwan says, that the 
grand desideratum is to discover the means of rendering charcoal 
soluble in water. Dr. Ingenhouz says; that it is totally insoluble; 
and almost unalterable. But it is evident, from the observations of 
other chymists, that some bodies exist possessing this power. FPote 


—,. 


* Consisting of 15 sorts, ¢ 1. Marle. 2 Chalk. 3. Lime-stone 
and linie. 4. Clay loam and sand. §. Burntclay 6. The ashes 
of paring and burning. 7. Yard dung. 8. The sheep-foid 9. 
Pigeon’s dung. 10. Pond and river thud. 11. Seed weeds. 12. | 
Pond and river weeds. 13. Hemp and flax water. 14. Burnt 
vegetables. 1g. Green crops ploughed in’? | 

+ Under these heads are included, ‘ uimal Manures. 1. Night 
sil. 2, Bones. 3. Sheep’s trotters. 4. Hair. 5. Feathers. 
(6. Fish. 7. Greaves. 8. Woollen rags. 9. Currier’s shavings. 
10, Horn shavings — Vegetable Manures. 1. Wood-ashes. 2. Peat. 
ashes. 3. Coal-ashes. 4 Swot. 5. Peat dust. 6. Pot-ash waste. 
7. Sugar baker’s waste. 8. Tanner’s bark. 9. Malt-dust, 10. 
Rape cake.— Fossil Afanures. 1. Salt. 2. Gyosum.’ 


Ruy. Arai, 1307, Ee ash 
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ash has this effect, according to Mr. Thomson. And Mr, Davy 
and Senebier remark the same thing of pure alkalies, but not when 
combined with acids | Dr OT ig also remarks, that ‘carbon ab- 
sorbs with great avidity all putrid ex! halations. ‘! hese consis: chiefly 
of ammonia, hydrogen, and carbonic acid, and are the immediate 
products of the dissolution of animal or vege bodies Hydro. 
gen and nitrogen produce ammor: ta, which, combining with carbon, 
may forma hepar carbonis ; and by thus rendering carbon soluble ia 
water, may much contribute to the growth of vegetables. ?? Tn ano- 
ther passave Senebier says, *¢ he has found it insoluble in water 3 and 
that aikalies alone have the power of dissolving some particles”? Mr. 
Davy remarks also, that ** charcoal and wat r ina bottle give out 
slowly some heavy inflimmable air’? Here is the interesting cir- 
cumstance: If the solution of charcoal in water, whether by time, 
potash, or contact with soils, be attended with the extrication of 
hydrogen gas, no wonder that charcoal should act as a manure. 
_ © have now before me fow and twenty tumblers of water, with 
plants growing through pierced cork floats. Different substances 
are added to each; among others charcoal, which evideatly acts aga 
owerful manure. But the superiority over ~ gles which has no 
addit'on, 1s nothing in comparison with that of plants in another ap. 
paratus, mm which hydrogen gas, from ivon tings and diluted sul- 
phuric acid, is thrown up to the roots every day. ‘The superiority 
here 1s striking to every observer, 
¢ That there is still some difficulty, must however be admitted. 

Chaptal observes, that gas extracted from a mixture of stilphuric 
acid andi iron, holds more or less of charcoal in solution, because tron 
itself contains it. The desideratirm seems therefore to be the ap- 
plication of hydrogen, free from carbon, as the means of realiy as- 
certaining to which substance the effect is to be attributed. 

© In what degree hydrogen is contained in, or formed by other 
substances which act as manures, 1s an enquiry of great importance.’ 


Mr. Young concludes with offering it as his opinion that an 
age of experiments will be neces ssary fully to elucidate the 


subject of Manures. 


On the Use of Tobacce-qwater in preserving Fruit Crops, 6 
destroying Insects, and on the Use of the Striped or Ribband Grass. 
By Mr. Robert Hallett.—.4 second Letter from Mr. Robert 
Hallett, on the Efficacy of Tobaccs-water in destroying Insects, ine 
esting Fruit Trees. — he use of tobacco-water in destroying 
insects on trees is not new, a3 the editor observes: but, as tos 
bacco is an expensive article, he suggests the trial of the in- 
fusion of some of our bitterest plants with the same intention. 
Striped grass is recommended as exccllent summer food for 


cattle. In his second letter, Mr. H. tells us that he has em. 


ployed the tobacco-water with complete success for ten years. . 
On employing the Poor in Parish Work-houses. By the late 


Benjamin Pryce, Esq.—lt 1s 1-palpabie misnomer to call those 
houses; 


G* 
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houses, in which the poor are congregated, work-houses, since 
little or no work is done in them. According to a report 
‘on this subject which we have elsewhere seen, the earnings 
of the poor in work-honses amount on an average to 38. gd. 
ahead yearly, or to about Zalf a farthing daily! ‘Parish 
oficers, who are desirous of making these houses answer 
their ticle, may derive. assistance from this short communica 
tion ; which is the result of much inquiry, and in which the 
principles inculcated are rational : 7 

‘ The robust and healthy poor who are able to maintain them- 
selves, should be admitted into workhouses with great caution, and 
be considered as temporary guests ouly, to be removed a8 soon:'as 
they can find employment elsewhere. ‘The employment to be pro. 
' yided for the inhabitants of these receptacles of poverty and imbecility 
should be such as is suited to their strength and capacity ; ‘it should 
be something easy to learn, and jn which they could instruct or as- 
sist each other. The articles should not be in much danger of being 
spoiled by the inattentive or unskilful ; and they should also, as far 
ag circumstances will admit, (for such poor at least as are not likely 
to remain in the workhouse} be something in which, after their dis- 
charge, they can bé employed with advantage to themselves in their 
own habitations or for masters in the same parish or neighbourhood,’ 


On feeding Stalled Cattle on Oat-Chaff, &c. By John Exter. 
The chaff here meant consists of unthreshed oat sheaves cut 
into chaff. Tohis process of feeding, Mr. Exter adds a recom- 
mendation of the North Devon Cattle. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the Bath and West of Enge 
land Society to survey the Farm, &S'c. of Mr. White Parsous at 
West-Camel, in the County of Somerset, taken the oth and ioth 
of August, 1803, in claim of a Premium which was aajudged to 
him, —This report does not admit of abridgment. : 

Reflections on the high Prices of Provisions in Times of Scarcity, 
and especially of Bread-Corn. By W.Matthews.—Though the 
er in this paper are just, they have not the merit of no- 
veity. 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Fersey to his Friend 
in Glamorganshire on the Use of Vraic asa Manure. By J. 
Franklin, Esq.—The mode in which this sea-weed 1s collected, 
and its ashes are applied as a manure, are here described: but 
the detail cannot be generally interesting. : 

On the most profitable Size of farming Cattle. By Charles 
Gordon Grey, Ksq.—That ¢ the smaller kind of animals come 
soonest to maturity, and ever pay most for their food,’ is the 
doctrine of this. gentleman. ; 

On Slating. By Mr. Lewin Tugwell.—A plate is annexed 


tolustrate this new method of slating ; in which the objects 
Ee 2 attempted 
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attempted are lightness, flatness, the prevention of rifting by 
the wind, and economy ; without the engraving, eeqenag it 


cannot be particularly illustrated. 


On the Utility of making Family Wines from several of eur 
Garden Fruits ; especially for benevolent Uses. Extracted from 
an Address on diferent Lopics, to the Board of Superintendance. 
By W. Matthews.—As foreign wines are excluded by their 
high price from many families, Mr. M. recommends the cul- 
tivation of the black currant, (which he prefers to the white 
and the red,) and of vines in favourable situations, for the . 
purpose, with the help of sugar, of making wine. In a letter 
annexed to this paper from Dr. Anderson, a certain degree of 
acidity in the fruit is represented as necessary to give made 
wines a zest; the mixture of spirits with wine is reprobated ; 
and three years are stated as necessary to elapse before made 


wines are fit to drink. 


Remarks on sundry tmportant Uses of the Potatoe. By a Mem- 
ber of the Society.—'! he experiments here detailed relate to 
the making of potatoe-flour, which is obtained from the root 
boiled, dried, and ground ; and which is said to keep longer 
at sea, if barrelled up, than wheaten flour. 100 lbs. of pota- 


toes yield 25 Ibs. of flour. 


On Planting. By Shomas Davis, Esq.—Various directions 
are here given, respecting the kind of trees proper to plant; 
the age and condition of young trees fit for planting ; the pre- 
vious preparation of the land; the situations ; ihe time of 
planting, &c.; and as these hints proceed from a person of 
experience, they will be deemed worthy of notice. 


Calculations, shewing the Advantages to Lords of Manors, fram 
the Practice of Leasing on Lives. By the Same. 


On the best Periods for Leasing and entering on Lands, for Land- 
lird and Tenant: in a Letter to a Farming Gentleman. By the. 
Same.—The calculations and reasonings in the first of these 
papers are adapted to the feelings of the ariatacracy 4 in the 
second, Mr. D. decides generally that Lady-day is the best for 
the landlord, Michaelmas for the tenant. 


On the Management of Marsh Lands, Irrigation, te ¢, By 
the Same.—It is recommended, after having drained marsh 
lands, to keep them perfectly dry; to feed:as hard as possible 
with stock of the cow kind, and to employ such manures as 
suit the soil. Mr. D. advises in Irrigation not to attempt to 
much, but to proceed slowly, and under the direction of expe- 


rienced judges. 
A brisf 
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A brief Statement of the Society's Conduct since the last Publica- 
tion, respecting Bills of Inclosure.—Vhough the Society failed in 
their object of a General Inclosure Bill, they congratulate them- 
selves on having succeeded in diminishing the expence attend- 
ing the application to Parliament for inclosures. 


On the Cultivation of the Poppy. By T. Cogan, M.D.—This 
curious and amusing essay cannot fail of attracting attention. 
Dr. Cogan shews that the white poppy (papaver hortense semine 
albo) has been cultivated to a great extent on the continent ; 
that oil extracted from its seed is not only destitute of noxious 
qualities, but is equal to olive oil ; and that the oil-cakes are 
‘a wholesome and nutritive food ‘for cattle, ‘The mode of 
poppy-culture is detailed ; and it is hinted, as an ‘important 
matter of inquiry, whether the poppy may not be cultivated 
with the double view of procuring opium from the rind and cil 
from the seed. 3 


The remainder of the papers consist of 

A Statement of the Society's Proceedings consequent on the De- 
cease of its late President, F rancis Duke of Bedford: 

Account of Ploughing for the Society's Premiums in 1803: 
. Mecount of a successful Claim of the Soctety’s Premium for a su- 
perior Flock of Sheep. By Wm. Dyke, Esq. : 

Report respecting a successful Exhibition of Seedling Apples, for 
the Society’s Premum. By J.B. Cholwich, Esq.; and 

An Account of the Premiums and Bounties given by the Society, 
at the Annual Meetings of the last Six Years, with the Sum Total 
of the preceding Payments. 

Though our notice of each paper has been nectbaitty con- 


cise, we hope that the report will enable our agricultural 
readers to appreciate the value of the contents of this. volume. 





— Art. XII. Descripiive Excursions thr ail South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, in the Tear 18c4, and the four preceding Summers.. By 
E. Donovan, F.L.§., Author of the « British Zoology,” &e. 
Embellished with Thirty- one Plates of Views, Antiquities, &c. 
2 Vols §8vo. 2. 2s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


7 REQUENTLY as South Wales has of late been the object of 
* * ourtourists.and our book-makers, few readers of taste will be 
displeased to revisit. it with so well informed and accomplished 
a guide as Mr. Donovan. The scenery and antiquities of the 
‘ “eOutitry, ‘its natural history, and the manners and customs of 


“the ‘people, have-all been topics of observation and inquiry 
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with this traveller; and though the remarks which he now 
communicates to the public are, for the sake of convenience 
of method, related as if made during one journey, we learn 
that they are, in fact, the result of repeated excursions into the 
districts to which they refer. Hasty views, therefore,—the 
common defect of tourists, —c annot be attributed to Mr. D.; or 
at least, as being given tous undcr these circumstances, we 
ought to be justitied in considering his details as free from the 
imperfections of superficie! acquaintance with the subject. 

Mr. D.’s entrance into this part of Wales calls from him a 
glowing and animated tribute to the prowess and bravery of its 
antient inhabitants, the warlike Silures; and after having 
given a lively sketch of Agricola’ § proceedings in Britain, he 
states that : 


¢ This skilful general was determined to rule with. a strong hand, 


as the immectate overthrow of the Ordovices for their temerity in cut. ° 


ting off a perty of Roman horse that had been stationed to overawe 
them, not long before his arrival, proved sufficiently. He entered 


the country with an irresistible force, and destroyed every thing be- 


fore him with fire and sword; if, indeed, the testimony of the his-. 


torians who relate the event can be accredited, he nearly extirpated 
the whole people, ‘l’his striking instance of Roman vengeance: the 
conquent of Anglesea: the defeat of the Caledonians: and passive 

obedience of ihe other states of Britain; all which took place within 
“ course of the three first years of Agricola’s government, must 
have convinced the Silures how fceble and ineffectual would have been 
their endeavours at such a period to burst the shackles of their ser- 
vitude : they fell under the yoke of the Roman power, but they fell 
with honour ; and submitted only, when their only safety was in sub- 
mission. The Britons,” Pacitus fairly tells us at that critical 
epoch of time, “are conquered, not broken hearted ; reduced ta. 
obedience, not subdued to slavery.” 


We can here discover no trace of that abjectness and imbe- 
cility which have been represented as characteristic of the 
Celts. Indeed, never was an extravagant paradox confidently 
advanced, that received less countenance from history. 


¢ After traversing the road fora mile beyond Crick, we came,’ 
gays the author, ‘to the foot of the gradual ascent, upon which the 
poor remains of Caerwent, the Venta Silurum of the ancients, stand. 

¢ This place, which like Caerleon, flourished under the auspices of 
the Romans, was once a proud and important city; the great rival of 
Careleon 5 or perhaps as Kichard of Cirencester has suggested, at one 
epoch of times even, the capital of the Silurian province.—But alas 
such -is the, mutability of all human grandeur ; such the inefficiency 
of all distinction founded alone on ancient greatness, the glory of 
Caer went has passed away, in the bold and i impressive diction of the 


port, ; 
“ like the baseless fabric of a vision 7? 


this | 
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this pride of cities is no more: an humble village now occupies its 
sce, and mocks its memory, while it assumes the name of—Caer- 
qent ! 

¢ Memorials of its former consequence have yet survived the rava- 

gesof aces they yet exist fa the early record of the historian ; and 
inthe more faithful vestiges of its ruins, that have long been known, 
or that are still discovered daily — Huge fragments of its massive 
walls, of fail.n columns, capitals and shafts of admired workmanship, 
esselared pavements of singular beauty, and coins in amazing num- 
bers: all which, in the lapse of former ages, had been levelled with 
the dust, and are now occasionally discovered within its precincts, 
upon the removal of a few feet of earth, which has so long concealed 
them.?— ! 

‘Under the dominion of the Romans, Caerwent received the name 
of Venta Silurum ; and arose, we may presume, to an eminent degree 
of prosperity. The scite of theold Roman city occupies the higher 
ground of a very gradual acclivity : surrounded in part by walls; or 
traces of masonry; the foundations of those which have fallen to 
decay ; and appear altogether, to encluse an area of about a mile in 
circumference. The outline of its external figure is nearly square, 
with the corners rounded; and the great Roman high way, 
which passes through it from east to west, divides it into two 
parts, that on the north side is allowed to be rather larger than the 
other. 

‘The size and form of ancient Caerwent may hence be pretty 
clearly ascertained. From the remaining fragments of the walls some 
near conclusion may be also made of the manner in which the place 
was originally defended : of the buildings that formerly stood within 
the walls, the ruins, accidentally discovered at intervals, are assuredly 
too obscure to authorise the most remote conjecture. Caerwent, in 
its present state, requires a few words only to delineate : the area. is 
disposed into fields and orchards, and includes a single church and 
parsonage house, with an inconsiderable number of small farms and 
cottages. 

‘ Such is precisely the condition of modern Caerwent, and such 
nearly has been its state for the two preceding centuries, if we can 
rely on the evidence of Leland, who passed through this country, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. ‘Yt was,” says that writer io the 
language of his days, ‘¢ sum time a fair and large cyte. The places 
where the iiii gates was, yet appere, and the most part of the wal yet 
standeth, but al to minischyd, and torne. In the lower part of the 
walle toward a little valey standeth yet the ruin of a.... * stronge. 
Within and abowt the waulle be a xvi or.xvii smaul houses for 
husbondmen of a new making, and a Paroche Chirch of S. Stephyn. 
Jn the town yet appear paviments of old streates, and ya digging 





¢ * This blank was never filled up in the original M.S. and neither 
Stow, nor either of his later annotators, have [has] supplied the defi- 
ciency. We may believe he intended to speak of the halt bastions in the 
south wall, or perhaps of the tower of Caerwent Castle, in a valley at 
tome distance from the wall.’ | : : 
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they finde foundations of great brykes, Tessallata-pavimenta, et numis. 
mata argentca simul et area’? Stin 5 fi 5. 

¢ Leiand attributes the decay of Caerwent to the increasing con. 
sequence and superior advantages of Chepstow, asa port in former 
tines. “A great likelihod y-,”? says this writer, “ that when-Cair. 
yuent began to decay, then began Chepstow to florisch, for it stand. 
eth far better as upon, Wy, there ebbyng and flowing by the rage 
cumming out of Severn. So that to Chepstowe may come greate 
shyppes.”” di 4d | 


_ The. walls which are still. seen at this place £ are more per. 
fect and more congiderable, than the remains of any other simi 
Jar Roman structure, either in Monmouthshire or the Princit 
pality” Pt a ee ae 
© The field below the southern wall, or rather adjoining: to it, we 
observed in passing onward, to be abundantly bestrewed. with those 
fragments of half smelted iron ore, which are known among: the.ine 
habitants of this place by the name of Roman cinders, These, 
when found in plenty in any particular situation, convenient for the 
purpose of the Roman smelters, are believed, and perhaps not 
without sufficient reason, to indicate the scite of some one of their 
ancient bloomeries ; a conjecture, it will be highly pardonable to in- 
dulge, in the present case at least when we consider the relative po- 
sition of the field in which they lie, to an arctent station possessed 
undoubtedly by che Romans.. ‘The ore itself was not probably found 
near the spot, bu: the mineral riches of the county is [are] well kaown 
to. consist chiefly in coat aad iron; and the latter might be therefore 
brought at 4 comparatively stall expence from ihe mines, only a few 
miles distant, in order tu be smelted at the Roman works established 
on this spot. ~ The appearance 0° chese cinders, as they ave termed, 
replete with a large proportion of very excelleat metal, naturally exy 
cites a question in the mind of the observer, whether these were in 
reality the refuse of the Roman smelting works in the time alluded 
to, or not: if they were not designed to undergo any further process, 
with the view of extractiag the ore they still contained, it testifies 
beyond a doubt, that to whatever degice of eminence, and skill, the 
Romans had arrived in-other arts, that*of smelting stili remained. in 
a state of infancy.’ ore 


OF the famous Caerleon, we have the following -particulars z 


¢ The flourishing condition of Caerleon at some remote period of 
time, is so well attested by the numerous memorials of ‘its humbled 
randeur, at this day visible, that. it would be absurd.to dispute the 
ay and scepticism the most unpardonable to distrust entirely the 
evidence of those, who, but a few centuries ago, saw much more 
of these remains, than are at present to be observed.—Such was Its 
extent, according to tradition, that the city, with the, suburbs on 
both sides of the river, covered a tract of country nine miles in cir- 
cumference ; extending from the present town-as far as Christ Church 
‘and St. Julian’s, in a south and westerly direction. “To- this th 
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doggerel metre-of the old poet alludes, ~~~ 
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- .4¢ The citie veacht'to Cygetcharch- than, 
And to Saint Gillyans both : | 
Which yet apiéars to view ef man as 
To try this tale of troth.”>- * - “CHURCHYARD. | 
«This space of ground is now. converted into fields, besprinkled 
with a few gardens and little cottages. The vast profusion of hrokea 
bricks, stones, and other building materials, that lie scattered ta 
the earth at a considerable distance beyond the precincts of the.pre- 
sent town, leave us no reason to doubt that the suburbs once extend- 
ed very far: whether:to the limits which tradition menttons, ‘is not 
quite so certain. —Great quantities of Roman bricks, coins, and jas- 
er tessere have been discovered, according to ;Mr.:Coxey both at 
t Julian's and Penros, but this proves very little: such remaius 
may only mark the stations of some magnificent Roman villas, that 
were situated remote from the town. On the other hand, it is not 
to be forgotten, that the vestiges of ancient buildings are every 
where perceptible in the fields that lie on this side of the cityswalls 
to a considerable distance ; and it is even possible that the streets of 
the suburbs might have once extended thus far,’ 


_ While treating of this place, Mr. D. is led to speak of its 
renowned resident Arthur, of whose existence and fame he is 
adefender. The mention of him, indeed, by Llywarch Hen, 
and the other early British poets, seems to be decisive on the 
point. Llywarch calls him an Emperor, using the term appa- 
rently in a figurative sense, as indicative of the superior prowess 
of the chicftain. Mr. Gibbon’s disquisition on this topic.is in 
his best manner, and highly satisfactory. | “ti 


Having lately very minutely noticed the ample information 
with respect to the interesting county of Glamorgan which 
has been given by Mr. Malkin *, we find nothing that is parti- 
cularby worthy of attention in the pages now before us that has 
escaped the author’s predecessor. ee , Lae Oe 
The adjoining caunty of Caermarthen, however, seems to have 
struck Mr. Matkin less thaf it affects travellers in general, and 
than i¢ seems to have done in the case of Mr. Donovan... Its 
scenery, its monuments of past grandeur, and the recollection 
of celebrated:and renowned personages who once illustrated it, 
rouse the enthusiasm of this author, and occasion him.to spéak 
of it in the: language of rapture.:- Mr. Donovan is ‘an ablé 
baturalist, but it appears that ‘he‘does not déem it incumbent 


on him to be accurate in respect to géigraphy and civil history. 


Heevery where digniftes Caermarthen with the name of city, 
while in reality, though complimented as the..metropolis oi 
South ‘Wales, it is no more than a simple borough.—Thus ad- 
vantageously does he describe his approach.to the capital of the 
amtient Britonsz.-. 0. yi cee 
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‘The eye wanders with an emotion of infinite delight across 2 
charming extent of country, as our road winds down. the hill tow. 
ards the vale of Fowey, in the midst of which the city of Caer. 
marthen stands embosomed. Fancy had not anticipated too much 
from the imperfect glimpse the summit of those hills afforded of it. 
The vale unfolds a prospect of unrivalled beauty, placid, open, 
lovely, and luxuriant : combining the milder attributes of landscape 
with an air of diguity and features of magnificence. Such a scene 
might inspire the muse to a bolder flight of energetic diction ; sure, 
we may exclaim, : : 

‘¢ Some rural deity 
Presiding, scatters o’er the unequal lawns 

In beauteous wildness, yon fair spreading trees, 
And mingling woods, and waters, hills, and dales, 
And herds, and bleating flocks,” — — 


Sones ER, e —- neo Se —=. Seocem 


camille — “< Yes, some sylvan god 
Spreads wide the varied prospe-t 3 waves the woods, 
Lifts the proud hills ; and clears the silver stream.” 


‘ ‘wermarthen city, a small one truly, considered as the capital 


of South Wates, rises upon the ascent of a gradual eminence, at the 


foot of which rolls the full flowmg stream of the silver Towey, a 
river that may be observed for miles ftom the hills we just descended; 
for attcsr passing Caermarthen, it waves its course through a fine 
open couny to the southward, which it fertilizes, and enlivens in a’ 
peculiar manner, till ite waters fati into the Bristol channel, about 
ten mnies Gistant? 

As the term city much better suits the lively and fisttering 
description of the tourist, we regret that our duty obirges us to 
Interpose the unsuitable correction which we have offered. : 

Though the famed Merlin, and the renowned Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, and the legislator of Cambria, Howel Dha, illustrate 
the records of this county, the consideration of them 1s post- 
poned by the present tourist, in order to pay the first tribute 
to a knight of the pen, Sic Richard Steele; and perhaps a 
fellow feeling will not permit us severely to arraign him for 
this violation of etiquette. He may probably be of opinion that 
the author of the Conscious Lovers bequeathed a more valuable 
legacy ‘to posterity, than any of the other personages to 
whom we have alluded. The account has interested us, and 
it appears to communicate some new particulars. 

‘There is a certain share of celebrity attached to the city of. 
Caermarthen, for having been, during a period of some years, the re- 
treat of that eminent literary character, Sir Richard Steele, once 
the friend of Swift and Addison, and editor ef the Spectator. 

‘ Towards the close of an active life, devoted chiefly to his vo- 
luminous periodical concerns, and the services of the dratnatic muse, 
he was compelled to retire, in no very easy circumstances, to a smal 


estate in the vale of Towey, he had before acquired by his nana 
| wit 
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tha lady of the Scurlock family. Here he fondly conceived his 
voubles would cease In this retirement. he hoped to be enabled to 
allect together the wreck of his scattered fortune, relieve himself 
tom the pecuniary embarrassments in which he had been involved 
. his indiscretions in the metropolis, and by pursuing a more judi- 
: os management, and the aid of his splendid-literary talents, he 
hoaght it possible once more to rise superior to every difficulty, and 
gerd the remainder of his life in a manner suitable to the rank he 
nd before supported in socicty. - But, man is. not. sole arbiter of his 
Bavn affairs 3 and one misfortune which, by the intervention of human 
B-ndence may be overcome, is oftentimes the prelude to others that 
re unconquerable. Even so alas! it befel poor Steele: ere he 
9 id extricate himself from the pressure of his first difficulties, a 
Aesce paralytic stroke impaired bis mental faculties, and: at once 
: keprived him of every resource he had anticipated from the exertion 
G{his literary abilities. After this he found means to support 
A\nself wirh the scanty residue of his property for some years, bué 
Eas now bending under the accumulated evils of affliction, aud had 
@ kgenerated into a lamentable state of idiocy, from which he was at 
Bis released only in the arms of death. 
‘Thus terminated the career of Steele, one of the brightest lami- 
nies of the eighteenth century: a man respected, caressed in. the 
ys of his prosperity, flattered by the unanimous voice of. public 
Byise: admired by all; and yet at last ceserted !—But although 
Gach was precisely the truth: though his fortune, like his talents, 
wre in the wane in his declining years, the biographers of Steele are 
niformly incorrect in stating one particular: Sir Richard did not 









nthheld from him the empty recompence of popular approbation ; 
Blovidence ordained it otherwise. His income, though small, proved 
Auicient to support him in his infirmities, above the sufferings of 
ummon-indigence.. He had a decent farm in the vale of Towey, 
mthin a quarter-of a mile from Caermarthen. To this day the 
Powe he inhabited remains. Is is known by the Cambrian appella- 


‘ns of Ty Gavyn, or the white house ; and there it i3 pretty certain - 


@: wrote the Conscious Lovers, with some other pieces that fix the 
@adard of his reputation in the annals of dramatic fame. 
q ‘Inhis latter years Sir Richard could afford to keep two men 
gents to carry him about the town in his open chair.’ — 

‘Steele lived to an advanced age: he expired in Caermarthen on the 
qt of September, 1729. We may reasonably presume, that before 
# death he must: have acquired some: considerable accession to hig 

‘erty, because it is traditionally well known to the inhabitants of 

‘“Sety, that his remains were conveyed with great pomp from the 

te in which he died to the church for interment. To encrease 
B* solemn grandeur of the ceremony, it was performed at night, and 

ve than four and twenty attendants, each carrying a branch of 

“ited torches, formed part of the retinue in the funeral parade, 


‘ehouse in which he drew his latest breath was also his own, and- 


‘til standing, being the same. that was afterwards converted into 


9, well known to travellers by the sign of the Ivy Bush, will 


Within 





iein abjeet poverty, a reproach to that country which had never 
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within the last three or four years; when that name was transf 
-by Mr, Norton, the occupier, to another far more commodious ines 
the bank of the Towey river.’ r45 | 730 Sf 
. We shall beg leave to pass over what is here gaid of 4} 
famed Merlin, and refer our readers to Ariosto and Spehier : 
but another memorable personage must not. be wholly anino. 
ticed ; | : 7 
© St. Peter’s church, to which our curiosity had directed us ‘ 
search of the burial place of Steele, contains the monuments of ts 
ersons who also deserve to be remembered with respect. The most 
distinguished of those is that of Sir Rhys ap Thomas. the Cam. 
brian hero wha so nobly assisted the duke of Richmond, to hail the 
tyrant Richard the third from the throne of England’ He met 
Richmond at Milford Haven, accompanied him with all his forces, 


which included a powerful body of cavalry, to Bosworth field, and 


in the hour of conflict proved himself worthy the epithet a favourite 
bard has complimented him with,—* the shield and buckler of his coyn- 


try.?’—The Welsh maintain that he slew Kichard wich his own:hands: « 
that he plucked the regal diadem from his brow, and hastened to | 
place it on the licad of Richmond, ere the shouts of victory had pro- | 
claimed him King. Certain it is, that Rhys, in reward for his | 
eminent services, was the first person knighted in the field of battle | 


by Richmond, now Henry the seventh. Many honours were after. 
wards conferred upon him, likewise, by this sovereign. He became 


constable and lieutenant of Brecknock, chamberlain of Caermarthen, | 


and Cardigan, Seneschall and chancellor of Haverford west, Rouse, | 
and Buelt, justiciary of South Wales, and governor of all Wales, | 
knight banneret, and knight of the garter, and one of the privy 
counsellors. Besides all this, he was offerd the choice of an earldom, 
either of Pembroke or Essex, that he might be him .eif ennobled, and 
_ transmit it to posterity. But to this he answered stoutly, that his | 
‘ 4 profession was arms, and the greatest honour that could be con- 
ferred upon a soldier, was knighthood: as for his son, or his son’s 


son, and the rest of their posterity, if they were ambitious of ad- § 


vancement, his desire was, that for their greater glory, they should J 
sweat for it as he had daue.”’ , 7 ThIgGCs 

« When we see this brave disinterested soldier adventuring his § 
life and fortune to serve the cause of Henry the seventh, the beat 
recoils at the base ingratitude of his successor Henry the eighth to: | 
.wards the posterity of a man, through whose meaus alone, it m3 
diterally said, he was elevated to the throne of England. | Upon the | 


it may he # 


22 «gq Se es oi a... % 


= 


th 


‘most frivolous pretext imaginable, this worthless monarch caused 


Rhys Gryffith, the grandson of Sir. Rhys, to be attainted of high 


- treason, of which he was convicted, and being executed as a frattor, @ ¥ 


‘his immense possessions were alienated to the crown. . ‘Phis accust 
tion: was founded on a supposed conspiracy to depose Henry the 
eighth, and place James the fifth, king of Scotland, on. the: throne 
- instead... Rice, about this time,-thought proper to resume the old, 
_ surname of Fitzurien, which had been in the family a thousand ye2ts, 
‘before. ” THis alone was‘construed into an intent to. seize upon th 

| ees: oriacipality | 
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he Scottish king, could'be only proved by the concurrence of a pré- 
unded prophecy, which declared, that. James of Scotland, with the 
gd hand, together with the raven, should conquer England. The 
aest-of Rice being the raven, no doubt remained that He was guilty, 
ug he was condemmed accordingly. Upon the'restoration of Charles 
he second, the honour of knighthood was restored to, the family 
with a trifling part of the estates, being all remaining at that time in 


$ in the power of the crown. The Jineal-descendants,of Sir Rhys, how- 
ther Hewer, have now the honours of peerage, under the title of lord of 
10st BPinevawr.’ } mr 70 Wexesa 
the How did it happen that Grongar Hill, situated in the val 


of Towey, has escaped the notice of the present inquisitive 
tourist? —Lhis country, which so much arrests the’ attention 
J of Mr. Donovan, furnishes his page with a piece of informa- 
tion scarcely less marvellous than the prophecies of Merlin. 
i Having noticed the monuments which evince the residence of. 
dss | he Romans in the neizhbonrhood, he observes : eh 
¢Such memorials of the Roman age might be naturally expected, 
hig g but what may in reality appear extraordinary, I am credibly in- 
formed, that in this part of Caermarthenshire there are many descend- 


i 9 ants of the Romans, who were stationed here between. the first and 
me fourth century of the Christian era: they are acknowledged. by the 
1, § Welsh as such, bear Roman surnames, and though for the greater 
se, § pat consisting of the meanest class of peasantry, pride themselves 
es, § nota little above the Britons on their illustrious ancestry.—One cir-" 


cumstance 1 may be allowed to mention: about eight years ago the 
m, q-Rev Mrv Barker, in his official capacity, granted a marriage license 
nd @ ! Miss Paulin, of the parish of Cé/ y Cm: a family name we are 
his | tot to recognize as one cf Cambrian-origin:-—Neither shall-we seek 
n- @ invain at this day for a plebeian peasant, bearing the. name ofthe 
5 @ great Paslinus, the leader of armies, the glorious supporter of Roman 
d- @:ame: who may proudly boast his: lineage, while toiling. for subsist - 
ld ¥. ence at the miserable drudgery of a daily labourer,—The Welsh 

9 *ppear to entertain no very favourable opinion of the moral integrity 
is @ of those descendants of the Romans.’ 


o _ A considerable number of engravings add to the value and 
j interest of these agreeable volumes. Altogether, the perform- 
ance is creditable to its author for its particulars relative to na- 
J tural history and antiquities ; and it proves that he possesses a 
h J mind very much alive to the beauties of rural scenery. Yet, 
, @ tpeated as have been his excursions into this part.of the prin- 
a] cipality, they have not enabled him to render complete his ac- 
© @ counts of the districts through whith he passed. The defici- 
aq “tcy may be easily seen by comparing his details with the most 
ehborate of the tours into South Wales, we mean that of Mr. 

2 Malkin. As far, however, as Mr. Donovan undertakes to de- 
y ctibe, he performs his duty well; and no good humoured 
7 réader 
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reader will peruse his volumes without’ being pleased, o, 
without acknowleging his obligaticns to the author... .._ 

in various instances, Mr. D. ptofesses to correct the State. 
ments of former tourists ; between whom and himself, in toca] 
matters, we cannot undertake to decide: but with respect to 
language we must observe that the present work is freqachtly 
oen to criticism, In the extracts which we have made, matks 
of careless inaccuracy occur, even to the commission of false 
concords ; the emissions of the relative which are innumerable, 
and often very harsh ;" and we also detect the vulgar use-of the 
participle /aying instead of /ying. | 


MONTHLY. CATALOGUE 
. ‘For APRIL, 1807. oth 


“METAPHYSICS. 


Art 13. An Essay on the Principles of Human Action: being an 
Argument in Favour of the natural Disinterestedness of the Hu- 
man Mind. To which are added, some Remarks on the Systems 
of Hartley and Helvetius. t2mo. pp. 263. 5s. Boards, 


Johnson. 





Tp He best judges on subjects of this nature have acquiesced in Br. 


Haitley’s mode of accounting for our social and benevolent feel- 
ings. We have anxiously endeavoured to ascertain the principles on 
which his doctrines are here combated, but we are constrained to own 
that they have eluded our grasp. We would not, however, discoy- 
rage others from making an attempt in which we have been unsuccess- 
ful, because we uniformly encourage fair and liberal ‘criticism on im- 
portant theories ; and had we been able to embody the objections of 
the author, we should have laid them before our readers. - He writes 
with candour, andhe states perspicuously the notions which he com- 
bats: but the reasoning which he-opposes to: them we are wholly 
unable to apprehend. Let-the curions reader peruse the tract, and 
decide whether itis onthe author’s oy en our part that capacity is 
wanting ‘for metaphysical researches. eee * 

‘ Whatever,’ says this author, ¢ may be the manner in which we 
acquire disinterested feelings, Edo not think that much good can 
be done by tracing these feelings back again to a selfish origin, and 
leaving virtue no other basis to rest-upon than a priuciple of refined 
self interest.’ ee 

We do not see any evil that is likely to arise from’this solution of 
these phenomena: but the question in a didactic treatise is not what 
is the tendency of a doctrine, but whether it be true or false. The 
hypothesis here disputed represents the most perfect disinterestedness 
as growing out of absolute selfishness, and that the latter is refined 
into the lone by moral cultivation. The strength of manhood 


giows out of infant weakness: but-is it on that account rendered 


ses estimable or less valuable ? 


The 
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The passages subjoined will furnish our readers with specimens of 
the author’s manner; and also, we btiieve, with the outiines of 
his system and views: 

* The scheme of which 1 have here endeavoured to trace the 
general outline differs from the common method of accounting for 
the origin of our affections in this, that It supposes what 1s personal 
or selish ip our affections to be the growth of time and habit and 
the principle of a disinterested love of good as such, or for it’s own 
sake without any regard to personal distinctions to he the foundation 
of all the rest !n this sense self-love is in it’s origina perfectly dis- 
interested, or if I may so say impersonal feeling. The reason why a 
child first distinctly wills or putsues his own goed ts not because it is 
his, but because it.is good. For the same reason he prefers his own 
gratification to that of others not because he kes himself better 
than others, but because he has a more distinct idea of his own wants 
and pleasures than of theirs fie ae np of habit ad associa 
tion, the strength of the affection excited is in prop rtion to the 
strength of the idea, and does not at a'l depend on the person to 
whom it relates except indirectly and by implication. A child is in- 
sensible to the good of others not from any want of good will to- 
wards them, or an exciusive attachment to self. but for want of 
knowing better. Indeed he can neither be attached to his own in- 
terest nor that of others but in consequence of knowing in what it 
consists. It is not on that account the less natural for }im to seck 
to obtain personal pleasure, or to avoid personal pain after he has 
felt what these are. We are not born benevolent,.that is we are not 
born with a desire of we know not what; and good wishes for we 
know not whem : neither in this sense are we born with. a principle 
of self love, for tie idea of self is also acquired © When I say there- 
fore that the human mind is natura'ly benevolent, this does not refer 
to any innate abstract idea of good in general, or to an instinctive 
desire of general indennite unknown good, but to the natural connec- 
tion between the idea of happiness and the des re of tt, independently 
of any particular attachment to the person wh» is to feel it ?>— 

© 1 do not originally love my own particular positive. good as a por- 
tion of general good, or with a distinct icference in my mind to the 
good of the whole; for I have as yet no idea of, nor any concern 
about the whole. But I love my own particular good as consisting 
in the first concepti.n I have of some one desirable object for the 
same reason, for which I afterwards love any other known good 
whether my own, or another’s, whether conceived of as consisting in 
one or more things, that is because it posses:es that essential prop. rty 
common to all good, without which it would cease to be good at all, 
and which has a general tendency to excite certain given affections in 
my mind. I conceive that the knowledge of many different sorts of 
good must lead to the love or desire of all these, and that this know- 
edge of various good must be accompanied with an intermediate, 
Composite, or indefinite idea of good, itself the o ject of desire, 
because retaining the same gene al nature: now this is an abstract 
idea, ‘This idea will no doubt admit of endless degrees of indefinite. 
hess according to the number of things, from which it is taken, or 

to 
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to which it is applied, and will be refined at last into a mere word, of 
logical definition. In this case it will owe all it’s power as a motive 
to action to habit, or association ; for it 1s so inimediately or in itself 
no longer than while it implies a setitiment, or real feeling represent- 
ative of good, and only in proportion to the degree of force and 
depth which this feeling has. ; 


LAW. 


Art. 14. Practical Treatise of the Law of Vendors and Purchaserg 
of Estates. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
2d Edition. §vo. 16s. Boards. Butterworth. 18:6. 

‘Lhis publication displays not only diligence but considerable acu. 


men; it indicates a mind that feels principle, and is able to follow it 


through a series of decisions, till it discerns where it has prevailed 
and where it has been discarded.—Its subject being of the practical 


kind, the work embraces various heads of the law, most of which are 


satisfactorily treated ; and though, as 1s usual in law treatises, the 
composition is without pretensions, strength and clearness mark the 
conceptions of the writer. If, as we think, he sometimes controverts 
authorities and sometimes submits to them without reason, we readily 
own that wherever he appears in proprid persona, his observations are 
pertinent and forcible. 

The practitioner will find this work a very convenient assistant ; 
while the student will meet in it with numerous doctrines of the law 
correctly stated, and judiciously applied. It is said that /egere mul- 
tum, non multa, makes a man learned ; and we are of opinion that 
scribere multum, non multa, ts a maxim highly deserving of attention. - 

In order to give the reader an idea of the contents of this volume, 


we shall Jay before bim an analysis of those of one chapter; which 


treats ‘ of the title which a purchaser may require.’ 

Mr. 5S. first considers title as it arises from length of possession 3 
he next examines what securities the vendee of an estate may insist 
on having produced : he then treats of the right of a lessee to see the 
title of his lessor, and that of the assignee ofa term to see that of the 
original grantor : he next investigates the circumstances of insecurity 


in the property assigned to a wife for her jointure, which give a right 


to a vendee of other lands of the husband to have a fine levied on 
them ; and finally he states the incidents which may occasion sixty 


years’ possession not to furnish a good title. It is obvious that, 12. 


order to effect this, it must be adverse : but it is even possible, he 


observes, for an estate to be enjoyed adversely for hundreds of years, 


and be at last recovered ; as in the case of an estate limited to one in 
tail, with remainder over to another in fee, and the tenant in tail to 


be barred of his remedy by the statute of limitations, it is evident, a8 


his estate subsists, the remainder man in fee’s right of entry cannot 
take place until the failure of issue of the tenant in tail ; which may 
“not happen for an immense number of years, but, whenever it does 
happen, the remainder man in fee may enter at any time within twenty 
years afterward. ‘This is exemplified in the famous case of Taylor 


and Horde. 
Jo. Art. 


Jo. 
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Art.'tg. Aa Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius. “Part 1. Con- 
, fhiiad twelve Chapters under the fallo wig Titles :\. 1. Account. 
'4/‘Adultery. 3. Assault and Battery. 4. Assumpsit.-54 Attorney. 
‘6‘Auction. 7. Bankrupt. 8; Baron and Feme.. .9.\ Bills of Ex- 


“change. 10. Catriers. 11. Common. ‘12. Consequential Damages, 
, 8vo. gs. Boards. Brooke. 1806. we 
The learning and accuracy whiehidistinguish the Treatise on Nist 
Prius Law designated as, the work of Mr. Justice Buller, but which 
originated with Mr. Justice Clive, and the better arrangement of . 
later publication, do fot render unnecessary an attempt likethe present. 
Asa part only of the tndertaking now lies, before us, we shall content 
outsel ved with observing that’ the chapters which. have, been executed 
do credit to the: judgment, industry, and information of its learned 
compiler. © Of' the particulars of the, p'an, and, the, merits, of ats 
accomplishment, we shall forbear speaking till we possess the entire 
performance. * agree ey | 7 Jo. 
Art.16. 4 Treatise on Conveyancing, with a ‘View to, its Applica. 
tion to Practice ; being a Series af Practical Observations, written 
in a-plain familiar Style, which have for their Object to assist in 
preparing Drafts, and in judging of the Operation of Deeds, 
by distinguishing between the formal and essential Parts of those 
. Deeds, &c. ‘in-general Use, being a Course of Lectures, with an 
Appendix of ‘select and appropriate Precedents. By Richard 
Preston of the. Inner’ Temple, Esq. Author of the Elementary, 
, Treatise::on. the Quantity of Estates, &c. &c. 8vo.. . 4O8., 
Boards. Clarke.» 1806.0 | page: 
‘Though the practitioner ‘may find Bitty in these pages but sound 
law, and may feel grateful for the forms which constitute the Appenuix, 
he will still be of opinion that Ins obligations would have,been con- 
sderably:-enhancéd, if Mr. Preston had bestowed some _ pains on 
digesting -and:arrauging the matter which is here accumulated with- 
ont: any. regard «being shewn to method or language.’ . When. 
Gentlemeny appear: before the public, even as authors and com. 
pilers-of Law Books, “we see no reason which, releases, them 
from-the. observance of ‘rules that are binding on writers in other. 
lmes:,. We conceive it to be incumbent on ‘them to give to their 
compositions all the excellence of which the didactic style is suscep- 
tibles Blackstone has set the example, arid is himself a mddel in 
this respect ; and in no works can method and perspicuity be.more 
Important than in law treatises.—It is true that every practising 


a 


lawyer must have recourse to all the authorities on' which text; books. 
are founded, ‘and that'to him it is not important how they are. drawn, 
up, since they: can serve him for Tittle ‘else than‘ as_ Indices. of, re- 
ference :. but we -still maintain it to ‘be the duty ofan author to ap- 
proa:h .as near as he’ can’ to perfection in the kind of composition, . 
which he-attempts..°©° MEE LR ER - man Oe 
Att. 19." "4a Elementary. Treatiseon. Pleediug.in Civil Actions: By 
“Edward” Lawes of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 7s. 6d.~Boardss 
Brooke. 1806. 
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In this treatise, we meet with that succesful arrangement, afd 
that perspicuity of statement, which constitute the chief metit of 
performances of this kind ; while many observations and hints are here 
given, which will excite the curiosity and stimulate the résearches of 
the attentive and diligent student. The addition of the specimens of 
the different style of pleading at different periods was a happy idea, 
and will much assist the attainment of liberal and enlarged views of 
what is here termed a science, but which we think is more an att, 
we mean, Pleading. 

Mr. L: gives us reason to expect from him a larger book on this 
subject. The present specimen makes us strongly wish that he may 
fulfil his engagement $ since we have no doubt of his proving equal 
to this nice and intricate undertaking, and such a work is a great de- 
_sideratum.—This Gentleman is not, we understand, the worthy and 
very deserving counsel of the same name, who is so well known and 


esteemed in the King’s Bench. - ar hy 
Jo. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 18. Remarks upon * A Bill [as amended by the Committee] 
for promoting and encouraging of Industry amongst the labouring Clas. 
ses of the Community, and for the Relief and Regulation of the necessi- 
tous and criminal Poor. Ordered to be printed 24th Feb. 1807.” 
By One of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Lackington and Co. ve ao 
It is strange that this Magistrate should hesitate in admitting so 
obvious a fact that ** the Poor’s Rates have been for many ycars in 
a state of increase.””? “i‘he complaint is not that the number of poor 
is greater than it was a century ago, which may occur on the ground 
of an increased population, and yet no evil be felt, but that the pro- 
portion of the poor’s rate to the rental is much higher than it was for- 
merly ; and no doubt can be entertained of the truth of this state- 
ment. Persons who have given much attention to the subject are 
thoroughly convinced of the existence of mtaterial defects in Our poor 
Jaws, and particularly as they do not provide against the evils of an 
jmmoral education. Here, however, the Justice. of Peace is at issue 
with the framers of the New Bill; for he is fearful of the sad cone 
eequences of teaching the poor to read and write : but if he com- 
pares that part of the empire which has a free school-in every parish, 
with that which leaves the poor in total ignorance, and if he be 
Open to the instruction which experience dictate:, he will find that 
less immorality, less licentiousness, and Jess.idleness prevail among 
the educated Scotch than among the illiterate Irish. ‘the Tory Dr. 
lohison had different ideas on this subject from the remarker before us: 
he observed that-writing and reading is nothing ‘when it ceases to bea 
distinction: that a laced waistcoat is a distinction when worn only by a 
few ; but when all wear laced waistcoats it ceases to beso. The clauses 
respecting settlements, for equalizing county rates, and for reducing the 
poor-rate in trading and manufacturing towns, at the expence of the 
respective countics, require mach deliberation; and we trust that 


the hints which the Magistrate has suggested will meet with due 2t- 
| tention. 
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tention. We most cordially agree with him that the number of Ale- 
jouses is a serious evil, and that they are the sources of disorder and 
crime among the lower classes. 


Art..19- The State of the Case, addressed to Lord Grenville and. 


Lord Howick. 8vo. 2s. Hatehard. 

Whether the causes assigned for the late change in administration 
were merely ostensible or otherwise, it led to a very singular discus- 
sion in Parliament, which called forth all the energy, not to szy the 
acrimony of party. Some were animated by interest, others by fear, 
' and others by a conviction of the importance of the subject to the 
welfare of the Empire. Of the last we believe the number to be con- 
siderable: but we apprehend that, in the present corrupt state of so- 
ciety, that number is surpassed by the multitude of alarmists and court 
sycophants. We have been concerned to read the intemperate expres- 
sions which were employed in the late debates, and still more hurt at 
the unwarranted insinuations conveyed in some late addresses. Can 
any man say that the case of Ireland does not require the assistance of 
some able political physician ; or can he honestly assert that the re- 
lief, which the late Ministers meditated to extend towards her, was 
calculated to endanger the Protestant religion? As Protestants, we 
ought to be more liberal, and as Britons more just.—The writer of 
the present pamphlet does not enter into the merits of the Catholic 
claims, nor examine the advantages which were likely to accrue from 
the system projected by the late Ministers: but he accuses them of a 
dereliction of principle ; of betraying the confidence of the King; and 
of entering a Manifesto against him on the minute-book of the Privy 
Gouncil ; in consequence of which, the most marked reprobation of 
their conduct is here expressed, and the necessity of the pledge re- 
quired of them, and even of their being driven from office, is main- 
tained. Ag an expedient for removing them from office, the pledge, 
whoever advised it, was a dextrous measure :— by the mere pro- 
position of it the late Ministers were thrown on the horns of a di- 
lemma; and whether they consented er not, they were sure of being 
thrown out, since by consenting they must lose the confidence of 
the country, and by refusing must forfeit that of the King. By this 
project, however, it cannot be said that the King wasa gainer. His 
late Ministers had consented to withdraw the Catholic bill altogether; 
and had they on any future occasion proposed a similar measure, His 
Majesty was at full liberty again to express his displeasure. ‘The more, 
therefore, we survey the grounds on which the Outs and the Jns 
stand, the more we are persuaded that the Catholic bill is not the 
sole bone of contention. : | 

This writer carries his enmity against Lord Grenville so far as to 
accuse him of contriving the prosecution and impeachment of Lord 
Melville, in order to remove his dangerous rival for the office of 
prime minister:—but, if we recollect accurately, the proceedings against 
Lord Melville originated in the Reports of certain Commissioners, 
§ ‘othe appointment of whom Lord G. was not in any way accessory. 
In perfect unison with his condemnation of the late ministers, and 
dislike of ¢heir parliament, this writer speaks of a dissolution as a 


Popular measure. 
ie Ff 2 Moy. Art. 
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Art. 20. Reasons for not making Peace with Bonaparte: to which is 
added a Postscript. By William Hunter, Esq. Second Edition, 
corrected. 8vo pp 1tg. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1807 
Though a devoted admirer of the late Mr. Pitt, this writer enter- 

tained a favourable opinion of the administration which a sort of poli. 

tical hurricane has recently overturned. His sentiments on our internal 
politics are manly and liberal ; and we concur with him in all that he 
says in commendation of the abolition of the Slave Trade, and of 
the new regulations of our military system: but we cannot unite 
with him in censuring the American Intercourse Bill, or the pacific 


disposition displayed towards the United States: necessity was the 


parent of the former of these measures, while obvious policy pre- 
scribed the latter.—Mr. Hunter was hostile to the late negotiation, 
but he bestows liberal praise on the manner in which it was conducted 
on our part ; and his remarks on this subject bespeak an impartial 
and well informed mind. Various other topics are introduced into 
this pamphlet, on which we differ toto celo from Mr. H.: but, ad- 
mi'ting his views to be correct, the composition 13 altogether credit- 
able to the writer 
Art. 21. Cursory Reflections on the Measures now [lately] in Agita- 
tion, in Favour of the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom. By 
a Loyal friciman. 8vo. 28s. 6d. Hiatchard. 1807. 
Accustomed to lend a patient ear to all parties, we have listened 
with attention to this ‘ loyal Irishman ;’ whose loyalty, however, 1s 
accompanied with furious violence, a most unbecoming temper, and 
very indecorous language. Weighing impartially all that this angry 
writer has said, we do not find ourselves shaken in the opinion that 
liberal, mild, and gentle treatment towards religious parties is equally 
our duty and our sound policy. We have read of religious establish- 
ments having been subverted, which emoluments and privileyes ag- 
grandized, and which penalties and exclusions fenced and protected : 
but we know not any instance in which a religious establishment has 
suffered injury from too great leniency being shewn to separatists. The 
experience of modern times is altogether in favour of this important 
practical proposition. Alas! How unfortunate that, in this age of 
Enprovement, the moment in which we should most anxiously study 
to unite all in the cause of the country should be selected in order to 
rekindle and inflame religious animosities; and that there should be 
statesmen Who, without a blush, could have recourse to these dangerous 
means in order to serve party purposes! The enlightened of this 
day ought to discountenance the unworthy and mischievous strata- 
em 
It was the opinion of Mr. Burke that the Popery code formed one 
consistent whole, and that it must stand or fall together. Those who 
applauded his foresight in regard to the French Revolution, and the 
confederacy which was formed to resist it, deny his authority on the 
present subject, though they well know that it was one to which he 
had given long and anxious attention; and certainly it 1s not one 
more difficult and large than those in which they admit his decisions 
to have been well founded. His doctrine with respect to the 
Popery code embraces a comprehensive proposition : but we are cops 
3 vin¢e 
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vinced that it admits of clear demonstration ; and the present is per- 
haps a reasonable period for undertaking 1t.— Because catholic eman- 
cipation is not less wise and politic than it 1s just, we do not say that 
on that account it should be carried into effect: it is not sufficient 
that the measure be a fit one, but the public must be tn a degree ripe 
for it, before it can be safely adopted ;: it is not enough thai the food 
be wholesome, the state of the system for which it 1s designed must 
be taken into consideration. —This writer imputes all the vices of an- 
tient popery to the catholic profession of our days: but in its worst 
times, it could hardly display a more unchristian and intolerant tem- 


per than is manifested by its present accuser. Jo 


Art. 22. Admission of Papists to hold certain Commissions in the Army, 
&e. The Substance of Mr. Deputy Birch’s Speech in Common 
Council, March 5, 1807. 8vo. 18 Asperne. 

We applaud this worthy deputy’s zeal for protestantism ; and we 
should be sorry to be in the least degree inferior to him in this re- 
spect: but the question is whether his zeal be directed by knowlege? 
We would hint to him that it is not a light matter on which he has 
committed the metropolis of the empire. The suit of three or four 
millions of the subjects of a free country is surely intitled to some 
respect. Ifthe capital has an interest that the church should be se- 
cure, so has it that every part of the united kingdom should be tran- 

uil and flourishing, and remain free from disturbance and commotion. 

Would it not be wise that in this question there should be no popular 

interference? I is a state question, and should be left to the private 

and public councils of the King. Perhaps our affairs would not ma- 
terially suffer, if Mr. Birch were to withdraw his aid :—but, if he qwill 
counsel the legislature on this subject, we would ask him, were the 

Popery Laws enacted on account of the religion, or the adherence of 

its votaries to the abdicated royal family, which was hostile to our 

constitution both civil and ecclesiastical? Does he believe that, if 
the catholics of that day had been as well disposed to the throne as 

they now are, these laws would ever have been passed? Because a 

protestant king should have it in his power to reward military merit 

ina few catholics, does he in his conscience believe that our pro- 
testant church will be in the least danger? If the king appointsa few 
catholic generals and admirals, does he think that the whole army 
and navy will instantly become catholic, and that we shall acknow- 
lege the Pope and set up the mass through the kingdom? Surely 
we are as likely to submit to the Grand Lama, and to have the re- 
ligion of Mohammed or Bramah established among us. If it be the 
fear of Popery that occasions us to refuse farther liberty to the ca- 
tholics, never was a reason more destitute of foundation urged in fa- 
vour of the continuance of any grievance. We advise the worthy 
deputy, and those who think with him on this subject, to consult 





their fears less, and their reason more. Jo. 


Art. 22. Short Remarks upon Recent Political Occurrences ; and, par- 
ticularly, on the New Plan of Finance. 8vo. 18. 6d. Hiatchard. 


1807, 
Ff 3. The 
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The loose manner in which this pamphlet has been penned aps 
pears from the very paragraph with which it opens. he writer as. 
serts that from the late cabinet ¢ had been excluded all who had been 
connected with Mr. Pitt :’ but the reverse of this fact was palpably 
the case ; since it inctuded those with whom he had been longest and 
most intimately connected. Surely Lords Grenville and Sidmouth, 
and their respective friends, come more within this description, thaa 
the members of his last unfortunate and inglorious administration ; 
which, with the exception of Lord Melville, embraced no one who 
had belonged to his former cabinet. | 

The Remarker accuses the same persons of representing in too uns 
favourable a light the state of the country, at the period of their 
entrance into office: but he admits that it was extravagant to describe 
them as reposing on a ** bed of roses.” He also allows that the 
aspect of the continent was discouraging 3 and ‘a gloom,’ he ac- 
knowleges, ‘ spred itself through the nation 3’ but he contends that 
this was occasioned by the feeling entertained at the loss of Mr. Pitt. 
He asserts that the disasters of the continent were not under the con- 
troul of our ministers: but will he inform us whether Mack was not 
placed in the chief command, and the Archduke removed from the 
scene of glory, through the interference of the Cabinet of London? 
He contends that Mr. Pitt was a great master of the science of 
finance, The system of politics followed by Mr. Pitt rendered in- 
dispensible financial devices such as are here extolled : but we do not 
believe that we owe them exclusively to the genius of Mr. Pitt. His 
merit is confined to that of proposing, upholding, and guarding them 
with firmness and ability. All these discoveries in finance, perhaps, 
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the country has more reason to lament than to applaud; since they § ° 
seem to have no other effect than to enable ministers to increase to ° 
its utmost point the load of public exactions. The observations . 
of the author on the financial plan of Lord Henry Petty, which is here i 
stated to have been ably and perspicuously opened to the House of 
Commons, are candid, ingenious, and deserving of attention. Jo. i 
NAVAL AFFAEIRE. A 

Art. 24. Naval Anecdotes; er a new Key to the Proceedings of 
a late Naval Administration. 8vo. 5s. C. and R. Baldwin. | 
1807. 4 : 
Much remark has been occasioned by the alterations in various : 


departments of the naval administration, which were introduced by 
Lord St. Vincent; and the Admiralty Board and the Navy Board 
have been put at Issue on some important questions. ‘The present 
pamphlet seems to eome with authority from the latter oflice, in 
defence of its own conduct, which had been impeached, and the 
vindication of which was elsewhere denied.—It would be impertinent 
and preposterous for us to attempt any interference in these profes- 
sional and official discussions: but we may truly observe that some § A 
of the points are very essential to the welfare of our navy ; and that 
# the reasoning and facts adduced in this publication amply intitle it to, 
~ attention, while its temperate spirit (under cireumstances certainly of eff 
: provocation) is equally worthy of praise. it 
Ce. 2. porTRY. 
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POETRY. 


Art.25. All the Talents! A Satirical Poem in Three Dialogues. 
By Polypus. 7th Edition. 8yo. 3s. 6d. Stockdale junior. 
1807. ' | | 
Knave and fool are the pretty words which contending factions 

bestow on each other with the most profuse liberality ; and if we 

credit the account which each party gives of its opposite, we must 
despair of finding either talents or virtue in the warld. Poets, when 
animated with political enmity, mistake the bludgeon of calumny 
for § the rod of chimes ;? and, overwhelnring public characters with the 
coarsest abuse, they hope that it will pass current as mere pungent 
satiree Polypus would have us believe that he is a man of no party, 
and that his poetic indignation and approbation are merited by the 
objects on which they are bestowed: but few readers, though they 
may be amused by Ais talents, can think that he weighs the talents of 
others in a fair seale. For one set of statesmen he has a smoaked 
and distorting glass, and for another a lens which throws a Clande 
Lorraine tint. Never, in short, was partiality more strongly mark. 
ed, nor hatred more indiscrect and unrestrained. The high claims 
of the late Ministry, and the prodigality of flattery employed by 
their friends, might present a toric for satire; and had Polypus 
reined in his Muse, he might have indulged a good-humoured laugh: 
but, in our opinion, he has suffered too much gall to flow from his 
pen. He classes Whigs with Bankrupts, Spendthrifts, and Traitors ; 
and he would insinuate that all who profess whig principles must be 
black at heart. He*‘ out Herods Herod” in some of his caricatures; 
and though in mast of his verse and his prose he displays considerable 
genius, if he djd not write the name under some of the portraits, it 
would be difficult to find out for whom they were intended. More- 
over, Polypus is not always original, for he often copies Pope, and 
like him suffers satire to run riot. In the quantity and quality of his 
notes, also, he follows the example of the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature. _ ci 


Art. 26. Elijah’s Mantle. A Poem. 8vo. 18. . Stockdale junior. 
These lines have been widely circulgated and much praised. The 
compliment to Mr. Pitt is well managed, and the idea in the last 
stanza is beautiful: but the effect is injured by the harsh alliteration 
ot * cold corse,’ which might be easily removed by reading pale 
Corse. 
‘ Yes, honour’d shade; whilst near thy grave 
The letter’d sage, and chieftain brave, 
The votive marble claim ; 
O’er thy cold corse—the public tear, 
Congeal’d, a chrystal shrine shall rear 
Unsullied as thy Fame.’ 


Art. 27. The Uti possidetis &F Status quo: a Political Satire. 8¥0, 
1s. 6d. Stockdale junior. 

This squib on the late Ministry throws its fire with brilliancy and 
effect. The satire is so playfully managed, that the very objects of 
tt cannot be offended, | \ 

Ffy Art. 
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Art. 28. Ins and Outs; or the State of Parties. A Satiricat 
Poem. By Chrononhotonthologos. 8vo. -2s, 6d. Chapple. 
1807. 

Not « highly seasoned with the sauce piquante of scurrility as “ 4)! 
the Talents,” and consequently not so likely to run through many 
editions; because the people, in deciding between contending satirists, 
always give the preference to the most acrimonious and ill natured. 
If harmonious numbers and gentlemanly satire could procure for a 
poet any notice, this writer with a long name might count on some 
readers: but we suspect that the taste of the public is too much vi. 
tiated to relish any others than high dishes. Perhaps, however, the 
politics of this poem, compared with those of Polypus, may promote 
its sale. We give one specimen : 


© Author. While Britain sees her proud insulting foe 
In triumph ride, and threat her overthrow, 
And smiles at danger, as she oft has smil’d,—~ 

‘ Friend. Three millions of her sons unreconctl’d— 

‘ Author. Curse on the tongue, the slave of party zeal, 
Foe to its king and recreant to her weal, 
That strives to sow dissention o’er the land, 
And damp the ardour of her patriot band ! 

‘ Friend. 1 love my king, and church, and state revere ; 
Not Llandaff loves the cause of truth more dear ; 
Not Grenville loves the constitution more, 
Or P 1the Treasury’s valued store. 
I love my country’s rights, and freedom love, 
Fonder than Fox’s dying voice could prove, 
Fonder than AZulyrave loves to rule the board, 
Fonder than Canning sighs to be a lord, | 
Or Duigenan longs with Grattan to dispute, 
Or Johnstone loves his stipend to be mute. 
But when such heads aspire to guide our isle, 
Forgive me, Britons, if I love to smile !’ 





The satirist concludes with an unfashionable wish for peace ; which, 
though formerly deemed a blessing, is now in very little request. Mo 


Art. 29. Bonaparte. A Poem. 8vo. ts. 6d. Hatchard. 

‘ ‘The melancholy fate of the virtuous Palm induced this writer to 
express his sein indignation against the disturber of Europe; and - 
he thought that if he could not harrow up Bonaparte’s soul by a 
recital of his enormities, the catalogue would at least help to keep alive 
the public indignation against him. The shades of D’Enghien, 
Pichegru, Toussaint, Palm, of the ‘Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, of the 
negroes at St. Domingo, &c. are made to pass in solemn march be- 
fore him; and then the poet adds, 


‘ Read if you can, unwarp’d by rage, 
The records true of every age, 
The grave historian or the sage, . 
Describing man, 


And 
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And see unmatch’d your crime-stain’d page, 
Since time beyan.’ 


This kind of stanza is apt to tire; and as the poet is often very 
segligent, the reader will wish that he had vented his rage in a uar- 


rywer COMpass. | ' 
Some of the stanzas, to use his own words, are ‘ sad, sad, sad. 


Art. 30. The First Book of the Fliad of Homer translated into Blané 
Verse; with Notes: by P. Williams, D.D. Archdeacon of Me- 
rioneth, &c. small 8vo. pp.77. 3s. sewed. Lackington and Co. 
1806. | : 

Dr. Williams observes that ‘an attempt to translate the Iliad into 
English verse after such men as Pope and Cowper will, he is aware, 
astonish the Learned World:’ but he informs us that the occaston 
of his undertaking the task was the amusement which he found in 
the exercise, after he had retired from the laborious employment of a 
public school ; and his motive for publication was that, in comparing 
his performance with the celebrated translations of Pope and Cowper, 
he thought that it had sufficient characteristic merit of its own to 
mduce him to revise and prepare it for the press. In the work, 
‘his great endeavour,’ he says, ‘has been to avoid the ascititious 
finery of Pope on the one hand, and on the other the “ robes antigue” of 
Cowper: and in their stead to represent the noble bard in a charac- 
teristic English dress’; ‘he hopes that the style will not be found 
bald, nor the verse tame and uncouth;’ and he says that ‘it hath bees 
attempted, though the attempt be desperate, to imitate in every par- 
ticular the ease and divine simplicity of the great original.’ 

Such is the language used by the translator ; the undertaking isa 
bold one; and & man must be possessed of many enviable attainments 
to prosecute it with success. In the examination of the specimen be- 
fore us, we contemplate an effurt which it would be impossible to ac- 
complish ; an endeavour 1s here made to give a translation at once ver- 
sified and literal: but there are no two languages whose idioms will 
admit of their being so rendered ; and in consequence therefore of the 
difficulties with which Dr. W. was thus contending, his style is often 
obscure, his expressions are unappropriate, and his phrases unnaturally 
inverted. The chief object of a translation is to render into one laa- 
guage the sense and spirit of another, for the benefit of persons who 
do not understand the original; and in the attainment of this object, 
Dr W. has in a great measure failed, since a mere english reader will 
often be at a loss to ascertain the meaning of the author. In the ex- 
ecution of the version, however, the Dr. manifests great care and in- 
dustry ; and considering the insurmountable difficulties which opposed 
him, it shews that he possesses no mean abilities. The following are 
the first 20 lines: 


© Sing, Goddess, Peleus’ son’s accursed wrath, 
Which caus’d the Greeks innumerable woes, 
And many a Hero’s soul to Hades hurl’d, 
Illustrious Souls ! but the bare corse expos’d 
To dogs, and all the ravenous fowls, a prey; 
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[Lo thus Jove’s purpose was fulfill’d} e’er since 
The day, that Agamemnon, King of men, 
And great Achilles, were by strife disjoin’d. 

¢ What God involv’d them in that dire debate 2? 
Latona’s son, and Jove’s: for, at the King 
Enrag’d, he made a foul contagion spread 
Thro’ all the host ; and many a soldier died ! 
For Atreus’ son had Chryses roughly us’d, 
Apollo’s Priest ; who to the nitable ships 
Of Greece had come, his daughter to redeem, . 
And, with that view, had gifts immense convey’d, 
Holding Apollo’s garland in his hands, 
On sceptre bright with gold; and all the Greeks 
He pray’d, but chiefly Atreus’ noble sons, 
The two great leaders of th’ united host :’ 


This translation may be serviceable to young students in assisting 
them to understand the meaning of the original’; and the critical 
notes which accompany it will be perused by them with profit. In 
this respect, it will answer the end of the author; who, ina part of 
his preface, says that it is chiefly intended for the Novice in Greek 
learning, and that ‘the comparing of different translations with each 
other, and the original, may tend, if not to ascertain the author’s 
exact cast and expression, yet probably to form the young scholar’s 
taste and improve his judgment.’ 

At the end of the book, are ¢ Conjectures concerning the Origin of 
the Poetic Fiction that the summit of Olympus was the place where 
the Gods assembled in Council ;? in which the translator supposes 
that the appearance of the Aurora Borealis was the origin of the 


fiction in question. . | 
‘ W.Res 


MEDICAL, &c. 
Art. 31. Cases and Cures of the Hydrophobia, selected from the Gentle- 


man’s Magazine: containing many curious and interesting Ac- 
| counts relative to that alarming Malady. 8vo. 2s. Stace. 1807. 
t The compiler of this pamphlet has probably been induced to un- 
f dertake the task, in consequence of the reports that have lately 
prevailed respecting the frequency of this dreadful malady. As a scl 
entific work, however, it can be intitled to very little commendation ; 
anonymous papers in a magazine not being sources from which a 
medical man expects to acquire any very important addition to his 
professional knowlege. Yet the publication is not without some 
value, as exhibiting, in a connected view, the state of opinion op 
a subject in which the welfare and feelings of the community are inti- 
mately concerned. We think that it may be inferred from this com- 
pilement, that credulity on medical topics is on the decline. Half a 
century ago, specifics poured in from every quarter, many of them 
sanctioned by the highest authority, which appear to have acquired 
universal repute: but we believe that it may be confidently affirmed 
that if a second Dr. Mead should appear in the present age, he 
would not venture to propose liverwort as an infallible remedy for 


Hydrophobia. 
a Bos. Art. 
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Art. 32- 4n Examindtion into the Principles of what is commonly called 
the Brunonian System. Introductory to a Series of Aphorisms upon 
Life and Mind, Health and Disease ; with an Attempt to forma 
more simple and philosophical Arrangement of Diseases, upon the 
present state of ovr Knowledge of the Animal Economy. By 
Thomas Morrison, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Highley. | 
The late Dr. Garnett was well known to have been one of the 

most zealous defenders of the Brunonian hypothesis; and in his 

posthumous work, intitled Lectures on Zoonomia, he employed it very 
extensively in the explanation of the phenomena of the animal ceco- 
nomy. ‘The publication of that book appeats to have been the 
principal motive with Mr. Morrison, for giving his sentiments on this 
subject to the world ; since, conceiving that the hypothesis was found- 
ed in error, and might lead to dangerous practical confequences, 
he was anxious to counteract these evils by exposing its fallacy. 

In pursuance of this intention, he proposes to consider the Bruno- 

nian system in four points of view; endeavouring to prove, in the first 


place oF 
¢ That its principles are not founded upon the true laws of the 


animal economy ; 
‘ Next, That they are contradictory and inconsistent in them- 


felves ; 

‘ Thirdly, That they are not sufficiently general in their appli- 
cation to Diseases ;—and, 

‘ Finally, That they may lead to dangerous errors in practice.’ 

Mr. M. commences his strictures by some remarks on the new 
terms adopted by Brown, especially the one so frequently employed, 
excitability. He endeavours to shew that Brown himself had not a 

erfectly clear conception of its import, and that his disciple, Dr. 

Garnett, is liable to the same imputation: but be alleges a more 
serious charge against the Brunonians, for he attempts to prove that, 
in the idea which they have given of excitability, they have con- 
founded cause and effect : they explain this word as being synonimous: 
with life or vital principle, while they affirm that life is the result of 
powers acting on the excitability. After the numerous controver- 
sies to which this subject has given risc, and the various explanations 
and illustrations of it that have been attempted, it cannot be ex- 
pected that we should be able to throw much light on it in the 
narrow limits to which we are restricted. We shall only remark 
that we conceive the terms 4fe and vital principle to have been used 
in at least as vague a manner as exciladi:ity; being sometimes intended 
to express the effect of the animal powers, as exhibited in the living 
body, and at other times the cause of these effects, the irritability 
of the muscular fibre and the sensibility of the nervous system. The 
Brunonians appear to have used it in the latter sense: but they have 
exhibited in a striking manner their inattention to the phenomena of 
vitality, in confounding the actions of these two distinct systems, 
which had been so clearly discriminated by many of their predeces- 
sors. ‘This spirit of generalization we regard as the prominent error 
in the hypothesis, and as a principal cause which must render it of 


little 
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little value, either in the speculations of the physiologist or the 

practice of the physician, Notwithstanding the genius of Brown, 

it appears to us sufficiently evident that. he had not a distinct con- 

ception of the whole of his hypothesis; and that he did not attach 
a definite idea even to its fnndamental propositions, An incon-. 

sistency of this kind ts pointed out by Mr. Morrison in the account , 
which is given of this same property, excitability ; a circumstance 
which lies at the very foundation of his system, and on which its 
merits must in a considerable degree depend. We are told that | 
the nature of excitability ts altogether unknown ; and that there- 
fore we are not to conceive of it as athing to ot me..sures of : , 
quantity can be applied, although the poverty of language may oc- 
easionally render such expresstons necessary : but can any one have 
paid the shghtest attention to the subject, without being convinced 
that not merely the expressions, but the very substance of the whole 
theory, consist tn ascertaining the increase or diminution of this 
property; and that its boasted simplicity entirely depends on re- 
ducing all diseases to a scale of quantity ? 

Mr. M. farther attacks the Brunonian hypothesis on the manner 
in’ which the exciting powers are suppored to produce the two 
states of direct and indirect debil ity, which in his opinion involves 
a palpable contradiction. We are first informed that, by dimi- 
nishing these powers, the excitability or vital principle ts accumu. 
fated ; whereas we are afterward told that, by the progressive re- 
moval of the exciting powers, the vital principle is gradually dimt. 
nished, until it isat length extinguished. Theidea of the Brunonian 
indirect debility appears to this author equally paradoxical. Iu 
this condition of the system, the vital principle is supposed to be 
accumulated in the highest degree, and yet it is exhausted by the 
most trifling exertion; so that the more of life the body possesses, 
the less able is it to perform the actions of vitality. 

4 The vague and ill defined manner, in which the term stimulus was 
if employed by Brown, affords another striking instance of his ten- 
dency to premature generalization; in fact, the word stimulus, as 
used by this sect, means nothing ‘more than action or effect ; for 
what farther resemblance can be traced between the operation of 
lightening, arsenic, food, and alcohol, all which are referred to the 
head of stimulants ? 
| Although we think that this treatise exhibits marke of ability, it 
: has not that decided excellence which can enable it to make any 
great impression on the public mind. Indeed, our opinion is that 
: the popularity of the Brunontan doctrine ts rapidly declining ; and 
.* though it may continue to catch the attention of the student by 
bj its boldness and simplicity, the absolute impossibility of reconciling 
[ it to the phxnomena of disease must be an insuperable bar to its re- 





ception by the experienced practitioner. Bos: 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Art. 33. 4 Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P. containing some , 
| 


‘ ’ Remarks on the Poor Laws, Icading ta a Description of the 
peculiar Poor Situation of the Hamlet of Mile-End New-Town, | 
Stepney. 
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Stepney. By the Rev. John Cottingham. 8vo. Pamphlet. 

1807. , 

poe some general observations on the imperfection of our System, 
of Poor Laws, Mr. C. proceeds to corroborate the statement of Mr. 
Hale, (see an account of his pamphlet in our last Number, p. 331} 
respecting the distressed situation of the Hamlet of Mile-End New 
Town; the features of its misery being without a parallel, and admit- 
ting no prospect of relief within itself. It may be presumed that 
this singular case will not be overlooked by the Legislature, and 
that some means will be devised to alleviate the hardships which so 


greviously oppress this district. Moy. 
Art. 34. The Principles and Regulations of Tranquillity ; an Institution 


commenced in the » etropolis, for encouraging and enabling in- 

dustrious and prudent Individuals in the various Classes of the Com: 

munity, to provide for themselves, by the Payment of small weekly 

Sums, in such a Way as shall secure tv each Cont-ibutor, or to his 

Widow and Children, the Benefit of his own Economy for receiving 

the Savings of Youth ofboth Sexes, and returning the same at the 

Time of Marriage, with Interest and proportionate Premiums there- 

upon ; for enabling Parents, by the Payment of small Su~-s at the 

Birth of their Children, to provide Endowments for them at the 

Age of 21 Years ; and also for other useful and important Purposes, 

particul rly for concentrating and applying the Exertions of the 

Liberal to the Benefit of the Indigent, so as to prevent the Unworthy 

claiming, or the Impostor abusing, their Benevolence; and thus 

affecting the gradual Abolition of the Poor’s Rite, whilst it in- 
creases the Comforts of the Poor By John Bone, Author of an 

« Outline of a Plan for reducing the Poor’s Kate, &c. ina Letter 

to the Right Won-rable George Rose, M. P.”? Svo. pp. gg. 

3s 6d. Asperne. 1%04. 

So ample a title fully informs the reader of the nature of the pamph- 
let: but the subject is too great to be treated in the cursory way of 
which our plan, as it respects tracts of this sort, will admit The 
zeal, activity, and diligence, displayed by the writer, are highly com- 
mendable ; and persons who direct their attention to the important 
matters here under consideration, whatever they may think of the 
scheme, will meet with hints and observations which are well worthy 
of consideration. Jo. 


Art. 35. The Speech of Randle Fackson Esq. addressed to the Honorable 
the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to consider the 
State of the Woollen Manufacture of England, on Behalf of the 
Cloth-workers and Shearmen of the Counties of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashitre, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire. P blished- 
by them from the Short-hand Copy of Mr. Gurney. 8vo. pp. 
"9. 8. 6d. Stockdale. 1806. és 
This speech is professedly in behalf of that. description of manu- 

facturers named in the title, whose case, from their having been for 

three or four years under Mr. Jackson’s ‘ paternal guidance and di 

rection,’ is supported with considerable zeal. With the interests of 

his clients, however, the speaker combines views of a public nature. 
While 
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While the Cloth-workers and Shearmen complain of the Gig-mills 
and Shearing Frames, on account of their effect in throwing them out 
of employment, their advocate enlarges on the depopulating tenden- 
cy of these machines ; on their being injurious to the fabric, the for. 
mer by over stretching, and the latter by knibbing or cutting holes; 
and he calls on the legislature to interpose its authority in preserving 
the reputation of the woollen manufacture, which is in danger, accord. 
ing to his representation, of falling a sacrifice to private avarice, 
Mr. Jackson contends that the reputation of the great staple manus 
facture of the country ought not to be surrendered, without check, 
to the self interested views of the manufacturer ; and he recommends 
it to the legislature to support and invigorate the system of searching 
and sealing. In the last place, he offers his protest against the abo. 
lition of the system of apprenticeship. | 

The credit of Great Britain in the foreign market must certainly 
depend on the excellence of its fabrics; ard, disapproving of ¢ the 
znodern cant’ as he calls it, * that men’s own interest is a sufficient se- 
‘curity for the observance of right,’ Mr. Jackson urges the policy of 


placing the manufacturer under wholesome regulations. Mo 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 36. 4 Defence of the established Protestant Faith, preached in 
the Parish Church of St. Mary, Newington Butts, in the County 
of Surrey, October 19, 1806, being the Sunday following the 
Interment of the late Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph; 
with an Appendix containing a Sketch of the Life of the Bishop. 
By Robert Dickenson, Curate and Lecturer. Svo. 2s. Ri- 
vingtons. 

Did the preacher intend, by this discourse, to convince his audi- 
ence that he had caught the Jate Bp. of St. Asaph’s mantle? If 
this was his pit ha he has rather overacted his part. Dr. Horsley, 
with all his zeal against sectaries, would not have been so indiscreet 
as to assert, with Mr. D., that ¢ the Church has shewn a peaceable 
disposition in permitting sectaries to follow quietly their own ap- 
proved principles.” Would this preacher claim a merit for our Esta- 
blished Church, because she abstains from persecuting her quiet Pro- 
testant brethren 2?) When such assertions are made, we may fear that 
some few of her members, if lett to themselves, would aot permit the 
sectary to follow his principles ; especiatty after we have read :n a 
note that, if our Saviour was to pass by a certain methodistic place of 
worship in Newington Butts, inscribed the House of God, ‘he would 
enter in and scourge them out for aden of thieves.’. To this illiberal 
language, so il] suited to the 19th century, is subjoined a wish ¢ that 
the public influence of sectaries was abolished by authority of Par- 


How ignorant must Mr. D. be of the principles of relt- 


Jiamest.’ 
On the treatment of 


gious liberty, or of the true policy of States! 
sects, the advice of Gamaliel 1s wisdom. 

‘The memoir briefly notices the prominent events in Dr. Horsley’s 
learucd and active life. He was born at Thorley in Essex, in Octo-, 


ber 333 3, aud died at Brighton, October 4, 1806. p° 
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Art. 37. The Spirituality of the Divine Essence. Preached before the 
Associated Ministers and Churches of Hampshire, September 74, 
1806, and published at the united Request of the Minister cind 
Congregation of Fareham, where it was delivered. By John 
Styles. 8vo. 41s. Williams and Co. R 
In speaking of the Divine Nature, we employ words with very in- 

adequate notions. The text of this discourse, (John iv. 24..) though 

in the shape of a positive proposition, conveys only negative ideas ; 
and it isthus contemplated by the sensible preacher. It asserts that 

God is not matter, but possesses in his nature properties infinitely 

superior to and distinct from it; or is an eternal, independent, infinite, 

almighty, immutable, hely, and good spirit, having neither a body 
nor parts of a body. ‘This doctrine is established by the marks of 
intelligence observable in the universe, by the creation of inferior 
spiritual beings, and by the testimony of revelation. Hence is de- 
duced the importance of religion, the folly of idolatry, and the nature 
of acceptable worship. | 

To this elaborate discourse is added a suitable improvement. 


- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘© To the Epitror of the Montuxy Review. 


‘ Sir, : 3d April, 1807. 
6 I your Review for February, p. 221, you ask a question, which I beg 
leave to answer, as it may prove highly detrimental to Messrs. Dring 
and Fage, by obstructing the sale of an article, of which they are the pro- 
prietors. Clarke’s hydrometer is the only one used, or allowed by 
Government, for estimating the strength of spirits either in the Customs 
or Excise; nor is there, as far as I can learn, the least intention of 
disnsing it. 
* Permit me to add, that I prefixed the word Gexuine, to distinguish 
my book from another with a title nearly similar: and I trust the 
Reviewer will allow that spurious arts, and spurious practices, are 
sometimes adopted in many things: and that many, who may possibly 
have learned both decimz! fractions, and the extraction of roots, when at 
school, have forgotten them tco far to apply them when they set about 
gauging, without the assistance of some remembrancer. Toa candid 
reader, too, I apprehend, nothing I have given will be found superfluous $ 
though surely such a one cannot deem the whole of Euclid’s Elements 
necessary. 
. ‘ Tam, Sir, 
ue ‘ Your obedient humble Servant, 
‘ PETER JONAS.” 





We have received a letter from Mr. Winter, ir which he intimates 
a want of candour in our account of his Sermon Ox the endless Durae 
tion of: Future Punishment : (Rev. for March, p. 335.) but we are 
rather surprized at such a charge, when we studiously endeavoured 
to distinguish between the preacher and his argument. We allowed 
Mr. W. to be what we believe he is, a very amiable man, though we 
coud not suffer his reascning to pass without animadversion, when 


we 
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we regarded it as subversive of all our notions of the divine rectitirde, 
We grant that theologians, who take his side of the question, are in- 
duced by the laudable motive of deterring sinners : but they seem not 
aware that their argument, by destroying ‘the moral attributes of 
God, would tend, if duly considered, to annthilate our love and reve. 

| rence for the Deity, and in course to annihilate the first principle of 

, religion. Scripture should therefore be judiciously interpreted on 
this point. That the meaning of words is influenced by the con. 
nection in which they stand, and by the sabject to which they are: 
applied, is very evident. In the present case, would not Mr. Winter 
smile with contempt ata writer who should quote the expressions of 
Scripture, “* everlasting mountains,”? and * everlasting bills,’ a8 proofs 
of the eternal existence of the world? It is of little consequence | 
whether xAacw or oAsdecy be used. The latter is, as we remarked, ) 
employed in the text of the sermon: but we readily acknowlege an | 
oversi¢ht on this poiut, as stated by Mr. W. in his letter, and have to 
observe that in Matthew 25. 46, to which he refers at p. 18, as the 
strongest evidence on the subject, the word xodwcw and not cAazeor will 
be found—While we combat the doctrine of eternal punishment in 
another world, we certainly shall not hesitate to exonerate Mr. W. 
from temporary censure at our insignificant tribunal, when it appears 
to have been erroneously bestowed. M 

0-Y. 





We know nothing of the work mentioned by W. H. in a letter 
dated Liacoln, Fuly 18, 1807: but perhaps our acquaintance with it 
may commence betore the arrival of the time thus anticipated. 





: J.W.H. has our thanks for his polite communication, and for the 
justice which he renders to our feelings in supposing that it cannot 
be otherwise than acceptable to us as literary men. We are scarcely 
aware, however, to what use we can apply it, since we are ignorant 
of the book to which it refers, but which we suspect to bea perio- 
dical publication not cognizable by us. 





Our friend S. G. mistakes the meaning of the passage on which 
he founds his inference. When we spoke of Surveyors, (see Rev. for 
March, p. 30%.) we quoted the term used by the writer of the work 
then befere us, but certainly did not design to pass a censure on 
a‘chitects. We know that the words are at present too often con- 
founded: but we intended then, and do now wish, to protest against 
such indiscriminate language :—a title, which 1s applicable only to 
scientific and well educated artists, should not be conferred on 
measurers and builders :—the coutext, we think, might have illustrated 
our meaning. —To what precise description of persons the author 
of the book meant to refer, it is more within his power than ours to j 
ascertain. i fi 
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*,* The Appennex to this Vol. of the Review will be published 
with the Number for May, on the rst of June. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Mémoires présentés a Institut, &c.3 t.¢. Memoirs pre- 
sented to the Institute of Sciences, Letters, and Arts, by seve- 
ral learned Men, and read at the Meetings.—Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences. Vol. 1. gto. Paris. Imported by De Boffe. 


T° the antient volumes of Memoirs of the Academy of Paris 
are annexed, as forming a supplementary work, eleven 
volumes, intitled like that which is now before us, Mémoires 
présentés, &c. In these repositories were inserted Memoirs 
communicated by foreigners, and by other philosophers who 
were not members of the Academy ; and to that appendix the 
present corresponds, bearing a similar relation to the volumes 
of the Institute. 
A preface details the causes which have hitherto delayed the 
publication of this volume: but they are uninteresting to the 
English reader. 


Papers on MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, &e. 


The brief Astronomical Memoirs, here inserted, are 
Astronomical Observations made at the National Observatory 0 


Paris, Year 4th. to determine the Opposition of Mars and Jupiter. 
By M. Bouvarp. 


Determination of the Orbits of some antient Comets, By J.C. 
BuRcKHARDT. | 


App. Rey. Vobk. Lil Gg Memer 
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Memoir on Micrometers. By J.C. BurckuarpuT, 


Theorems on Polyhedrometry. By Simon Luvitxier, Proe 
fessor of Mathematics at Geneva.—If we call the faces of 4 
Polyhedron, 4, B, C, D, &c. and the Inclination of two faces 
AB, ab, of AC, ac, &c. then it is easily shewn that 


A= B. cos. ab -+ C, cos. ac + D. cos.ad + &c. (1) 


Similarly, © 
B= A. cos. ab + C. cos. be + &e. (2) 
C= A. cos. ac + &e. (3) 


‘These equations the Genevese Professor chiefly uses for de- 
ducing the properties of polyhedrons. His process, although 
not very compendious, is plain and direct, and is conducted 
by successive eliminations; thus from equations (1) (2), 4 may 
be eliminated ; also from equations (2) (3), &c. 

In the latter part of his memoir, the author gives two theo- 
rems relative to the centre of gravity; in which the distance 
of the centre is determined by the sum cf the products of 
each body into the square of its distance from any point. The 
first theorem of this kind was proposé¢d by La Grange in the Ber- 
lin Memoirs of 1783; and it has since been given by that learned 
author in his Fouct. Analyt. and by La Place in his Mecanty. 
Céleste. If m, m’, m’”, &c. denote the bodies d, d’, ad”, &c. their 
distance from any point, P, 0,3’, &c. shews their mutual dis- 
tances; then the distance of the centre of gravity from P= 
square root of this quantity: 

md* -- mn’ d’* +. &e. mm’ o* + mm” d > -- &c. 
m +4-m* -+- &e. wa (278 ++ 118° 4- &c.)* 

Memoir on Equations of mixed Differences. By M. Brot.—By 
an equation of mixed differences, is understocd one that expresses 
a relation between the differential or fluxionary coefficients of 
y, and the differences of y; the quantity y being supposed to be 
a function of x. 

For instance, if-y, =~ Ay, then 








d : dy \* 
27 — an "ee seal a) — (4— ——" 


or, in English notation, 


2 San (yay DH (Gaye 


is an equation of mixed differences. 
Equations of this kind arise from such questions as the fol- 
lowing. It is required to find curves possessed of this pro- 
pertys 
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perty, that if tangents be drawn to the points of which the co- 
ordinates are x, y,% 9 the angle formed by these tangents 
shall be constant. ‘This problem, expressed in the notation 
appropriated to mixed differences, 1s 


A (are tang. = (2) = a 


If the variation of x be such that ».—x* or Ax = 1, then 


d ; 
arc tan. =(—*) = ax -+f (sin. 2a%, CoS. 247%) =ax+P 


d 
consequently = tan. (ax a 9) 


and y= b+/dx. tan. (ax+ 9) 


Again ; Euler’s problems, solved by indirect methods, (1n the 
Novi Commentarii, t. x.) belong to the theory of equations of 
mixed differences : for instance, this problem ; it is required to 
find curves possessing this property, that if from any one of 
their points a normal be drawn terminating in the axis, this 
normal shall be equal to the ordinate erected at its foot, and 
$0-0n. 


These conditions, expressed analytically, are 


| OR 
since - the value of the subnormal. 
ax 


The solutions of these equations are y* = 0.97 + 


« being a quantity of which the difference is 1, and @ and J 
being arbitrary functions of sin. 27, cos. 2 ww. 

This is not the first time that M. Brot has presented to the 
public the fruit of his researches on this diflicult part of analysis. 
The third volume of the Memoirs of the Institute contains si- 
milar inquiries. | 


Ihe general and complete Integration of the Equations of the 
Propagation of Sound; the Air being considered as of three Di- 
mensions. By Marx Anrony Parsevat.—The first problem 
relative. to the propagation of sound was that which was sug- 
gested by the problem of vibrating chords. The air being con- 
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sidered to be only of one dimension, the differential equation 
which resulted was 
a’d’y _ d’y 
dx* — di* | 

which equation, it is known, D’Alembert solved.—The air, 
however, being considered to be of more than of one dimen- 
sion, the differential equations that arose in consequence of 
such consideration became of more difficult solution. To this 
subject, M. Parsevat has repeatedly turned his attention; 
and, after many trials, he flatters himself that in this memoir 
he has overcome the difficulty, and has resolved the problem. 
He confesses, however, that it wonld have been fortunate if 
his solution had possessed the advantage of that of D’ Alembert; 
in which, by the simple inspection of its form, he finds the laws 
of the propagation of sound, which are known independently 
of the nature of arbitrary functions; while in M. Parsevat’s 
solution this advantage cannot take place, since the variable 
quantities relative to the definite integrals are enveloped under 
the sign of the functions, and since there are no means of 
performing the integration unaided by a previous knowlege of 
the nature of those functions. 

Without many symbols and processes, we cannot present to 
our readers the method pursued by this mathematician: bur, 
in a concise way, we can represent it to consist in reducing 
the total integration to asingle definite integration for the case 
of two dimensions, and to two definite integrals for the case of 
three dimensions.—We must add, however, that M. Parsg« 
VAL’s method appears to us not remarkably elegant and gene- 
ral; and that many parts of it are indirect. 


Memoir on Curves of double Curvature. By M. Lancret.— 
This paper contains several properties relating to the curves of 
double curvature ; some of which (viz. those due to the au- 
thor of the memoir) are demonstrated, and other properties 
discovered by Clairaut, Euler, &c. as having connection with 
those which are demonstrated, are premised. As the nature 
of the paper and of the discussion precludes us from any parti- 
cular comment, we must content ourselves with recommend- 
ing it to the notice of mathematical readers. 

The French mathematicians have attended. particularly to 
the subject of curves of double curvature, and especially AdZonge. 
Many curious researches, indeed, are connected with the sub- 
ject. It is rather strange, but we believe the fact to be, that no 
English mathematician has treated these curves; if there be 
any, it must be Waring, in his Proprietates Curvarum :- but we 
have net the power of immediate reference. 7 


Researches 
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Researches on the Application of the general Formulas of the 
Calculus of Variations to Problems in Mechanics. By A.M. 
AmpERE.—If P, 2, R, be the forces acting ona body of 
which the element, according to the differential notation, be 
dm, then the equation of equilibrium is 


(Pip + Qdqg+Retr) dm 
and to this equation must be added ‘the equation of condition 5 
for instance, Lda. 

This is the method adopted by M. La Grange in his Me- 
canig. Analytique; and in page g¢5 he says that “ the equation 
will have a form analogous to equations which the Calculus of 
Variations furnishes for the determination of the maxima and 
minima of integral formulas; and consequently the rules in 
the Calculus of Variations may be applied to the Equation of 
Equilibrium.” Asa precept this is sufficiently clear, and of 
its application he gives several instances. One of his pro- 
blems regards the catenary: the equation of condition must 
be derived from the circumstance of its inextensibility 
thus, if ds be the element of the arc, ds=¥4/ $ dix? +dyt 

and dds =o = cnsent dytdy 


Hence integrating {adds by parts according to the known 
method in the Calculus of Variations, the terms to be added 


to the equation of condition are 


d. ~ =* dx, &e. 


Then if X be the forces parallel to the axis x, and y the forces 
parallel to the axis y, we have 


AXdm — = 9 











and hence *9% = A4 (Xdm 


the equation to the curve. 

We have perused the memoir of M. AmpéRE with some 
attention, but cannot discover its precise object. He wishes 
ta employ the formulas invented by Eu/er and La Grange in 
the Calculus of Variations for the solution of problems like the 
preceding problem; and, no doubt, in complicated cases it 
would be very commodious to use them: but if a mathematician 
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should employ such, we sec not on what grounds he could lay 
claim te any invention or considerable improvement, La 
Grange in fact employs them. In cases simple as those of the 
wateciney, it would not be worth ek to recur to the formulas 


of Luler and La Grange, since the business can be effected more 
mepediannitly. M. AmMPERE solves the pedi m which we have 
considered, but we see nothing am able ner new in his so- 


lution. ‘The p wopietics of ed catenary, if we understand by 
such the values of iis sobnormal, evolute, &c. if not formal} 

put down in any treatise, may easily be deduced ; and the fa- 
cility and obvious method of deducing them render their in- 
sertion in the National Memoirs of France unsuitable and un- 
necessary. We have no great opinion of the mathematical 
abilities of M. AMPERE. 


A general and complete Integration of two important Equations 
that occur in the Motion of Fluids. By Mark AnTony Parse- 
vAL.m-In the second part of his Mecaniq. Analytique, (p. 501.) 
M. La Grange gave an equation for the propagation of sound ; 
and it 1s the object of the present memoir to solve that equa- 
tion, under the reduced form which it assumes when the fluid 
is not supposed to be agitated by an accelerating force: in 
which case the equation is this: | 

af) d*@ do do Pe 
ee ae ae ae 

If we suppose the oscillations to be very small, then the 
equation becomes of this form : 


d*% as dz Q 


eae dt® 


on which equation, it is well known, the solution of the pro- 
blem of vibrating chords depends. ‘This latter equation was 
first solved by D’ Alembert, and afterward by Auler; and the 
problem occasioned a long controversy between those mathe- 
maticians. | 
M. Parsrvat transforms the equation (1) by a method 
analogous to that which Aw/er employed in his /ast solution 
(for he gave more than eve) of the problem of vibrating chords. 
The method consists in supposing @ to be a function of y andy, 
and then # aud y to be functions of two other variable quan- 
ai 8 p and gz the peculiar form of the function for » and vis 
ated by the author. : 
daving made the necessary subs stitutions, &c. M, ParsEval 
transforms pia equation (1) into one of this form; 
*.0 I d d 
fos pitted. 
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of which, by the combination of his own method with that of 
La Place, (Mem. Acad. 1779) he gives the integral. 

The secoad part of the memoir relates to the integration of 
a differential equation given at p. 489 of the Mécanique Analy- 
tique, (M. Parsevat has inserted a wrong reference,) which ex- 
presses the conditions of the motion of a fluid contained in a 
canal of small depth, and nearly horizontal. .M. La Grange 
solved the equation only under a certain restriction, viz. that 
the fluid in its motion is only elevated to a very small height 
above the level: but M. Paxrseva. integrates the equation ges 
nérally, or with this condition alone, that the horizontal canal 
is composed of fluid laminze always moving according to the 
same law. 


A Method of Summing, by Definite Integrals, the Series given by 
the Theorem of M. La Grange, by means of which he finds a Value 
that satisfies an algebraic or transcendental Equation. By the 
Same.—If « be the least root of the equation, 


u—x-+ fxo: 
then ar =u" 4+ (u")' X fu + (= aL ~\'+ &c. 


+ being any number positive or negative. This theorem is dug 
to M. La Grange, and we have expressed it in the language em- 
ployed by that mathematician in his Ponctions Analytiques. 

If r=1, then (u’)'. = (w)' =1 since wv” in English notation 





wu e e e e 
a and in this case the series assumes a more simple 


form. It is the intention of the present author to sum the 
series under ‘such: simple form; which he effects in about 
20 pages, and-then applies his result to examples. 


MMemeir on Series, and on the complete Integration of an. Equa 
tion of partial linear Differences of the second Order, with constant 
Coefficients. By the Same.—De Moivre has given (and, if our 
recollection be right, he was the original author,) an expression 
for the sum of a series a+bx-+cx*+ &c. of which the nt dif- 
ferences of the coefficients are equal. | 

Euler has extended the expression; and he has shewn that 
if § be the sum of a+)x-+4 cx? + &c. ‘and if each term be 
multiplied respectively by the terms 4, B, C, D, &c. quantities 
such that their ultimate m4 differences (Ad) are equal 0, 
then the sum of 


Aa+Bb.x-+ &c. 
3 ds tem Of 
= 45+ A 4x, —- + A’. x ® dx 


Gga Mr. 





+ &c, 
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Mr. Parseva has invented an analogous method for sume 
ming such a series as 
Aat- Bh4+-Cce+ &c. 
formed by the multiplication of two series 


A+ Bf+ Cf? + Xe. 
a+b FG ta trt ke. 


term with term; and this method he employs, towards the 
conclusion of his memoir, in integrating a differential partial 
equation of the second order.—The general method of sum- 
ming the compounded series is very simple and ingenious: but, 
applied to easy cases that can be solved otherwise and directly, 
it is tedious and complicated. 


In a short Appendix to this volume are inserted two Mathe- 
matical Memoirs, by C.F. DE Nrzurport. The first contains 
the solution of a problem proposed by D’Alembert in the 8th 
volume of his Opuscules, p. 40. relative to the conditions of 
the equilibrium of a flexible string fastened to its two ends, 
and passing through a groove cut in a body which is supported 
by the string. M. Nicurort resolves the problem, on the 
principle that the centre of gravity is always at the lowest or 
the highest point in the case of equilibrium. 


The second memoir is on the general Equation of regular. 
Polygons, and on the Division of any Arc whatever into equal 
Parts. If the chord of 4 be expressed by any symbol, as p, 
then the chord of 7.4 can be expressed in terms of p3 ont from 
such expression, putting 74 equal to the circuniference, we 
should obtain an expression involving p and x. Heace 2 being 
given, we should have an equation involving p and the powers 
of p; and p would be the side of a regular polygon of 4 sides 
Inscribed in a circle. This method is sufficiently plain when 
an expression for chord 74 is obtained ; and that expression ig 
perhaps most easily obtained by the aid of the exponential ex- 
pression for the sine and cosine of an arc: but it may be ob- 
tained otherwise, by Wating’s method in his Proprietates Cure 
varum, or that of La Grange in his- Fonctions Analytiques, ot 
that of Arbogast in his Calcul des Dérivations. 

The meted employed by the author of the present memoir 
is in fact that which uses imaginary expressions. 


If « be the chord and z the arc, then since 4 = 2 sin— 
dz due | 9 


2 


2 2y!I =} 
4 








‘Consequently, 
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, dz du I 
Consequently, nt aiiey-alite Gat 
4 


and integrating 


bil yop shi {ovat v= —f +C 
—_ a simple process, we shall obtain an expression of this 
s1NG 5 
(u/—1 +$A(I—v")) + 1=0 
hlL—t 


f—r 


Equating the possible and the impossible parts, expressions for 
the chords of 3, 3, &c. of the circumference will result. 

We discern Jittle in this memoir that intitles it in our opi- 
nion to the honor of insertion. If Euler (Analysis Infinitorum) 





putting 22 = circumference = 


and La Croix (Introduction, Calcul diff.) have not given the 


same method, they have suggested those which are very nearly 
related and similar to it ; and the same results may be obtained 
without the aid of those symbols, on the legitimate use of which 


all mathematicians are not agreed. 





MeEpIcinge, CHEMISTRY, NaTuraL Histrory, €%c. 


It appears by the dates prefixed to these memoirs, that a con- 
siderable period has elapsed since they were presented to the 
Institute ; and in most cases, either the whole of the papers 
oran abstract from them has already been given in some of the 
literary journals: so that, however valuable in themselves, 
their publication will afford little new information. On this 
account, we shall be more than usually brief in our notice of 


them. 


Memoir on the Sap of Plants, and particularly on that of the 
Vine and the Hornbeam, with an Analysis of this Fluid. By M. 
Deveux.—The most important fact ascertained in this paper 
is that the sap of the vine and hornbeam contains the acetate 
of lime, united to a quantity of vegeto.animal matter, which 
appears to be similar to the gluten of wheat. ‘The essay is 
well written, and must have been valuable when it was origi- 
nally presented to the society, in the year 1796: but it is now, 
in : great measure, superseded by the experiments of M. Van. 
guelin, 


Memoir on three different Species of Carbonated Hydrogenous Gas, 
troduced by different Processes, from Ether and Alcohol. By M. M. 


Boxpr, Derman, Paats VAN Troosrwyk, and Lavweren- 
BURG, 
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BURG, of Amsterdam.—This very valuable paper contains ap 
account of the discovery of the olifent gas. An ample abstract 
of it was afforded to the chemists of France, soon after it wag 
presented to the Institute, in the 45th vol. of the Fournal de Phys 
sique, and has been laid before the English reader in some of 
our temporary publications. 


Sketch of some Experiments respecting the Division which Cylin- 
ders of Gamphor experience at the Surface of Water, and Reflections 
on the Ajotions which accompany this Division. Ey J. B. Venvurt, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at Modena, &c.—An account of 
these experiments has already appeared in the 21st vol. of the 
Annales de Chimie. 


Memsir on the Blood of Persons affected with ‘Jaundice, considered 
«with respect to its Chemical Relations. By M. Deveux.—A prin- 
cipal object of this paper is to ascertain whether the yellow 
tinge which the blood exhibits.in Jaundice be, according to 
the common opinion, owing to the actual presence of bile in it. 
Haying obtained a quantity of this blood, M. Deyevux per- 
mitted the crassamentum and serum to separate; when, al- 
though the latter exhibited the deep yellow color, it had neither 
the odor nor the taste of bile; nor was alcohol, by being 
digested on it, impregnated with any degree of bitterness. 
It was remarkable that the crassamentum was not reddened 
yn the usual manner by ¢xposure to the atmosphere, nor did 
the serum become solid by the application of heat to it. We 
think that the author is justified in his conclusion that, in 
this case, there was no preper bile in the blood. The facts 
stated in this paper are curious, and deserve the attentive 
consideration of the physiologist. | 

Observations on the Coacrete Citric Acid. By M. Dizi.— 
These remarks have already appeared in the Asnales de Chimie, 
and in an English dress. ) | te 

Memoir on the Filaments or Hairs which caver the Plant 
that produces the Cicer Arietinum; and a Chemical Examinatwn 
of the Liquor which exudes from these Hairs: By M. Devaux. 
—The hairs with which this plant is so abundantly beset are 
observed, at particular periods, to be tipped with a minute 
drop of fluid; of which the author contrived to collect a suf. 
ficient quantity to examine its nature, when he found it to 
consist of pure oxalic acid. : 


* Metecrological Observations made at Cayenne, from the 1st De- 
cember 1778, to the 30th November 1789. By M. MENTELLE, 
Geographical Engineer, &c.—The most remarkable circum- 
stance in these observations is the great quantity of rain that 


falls 








oe yo a iii _— 
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falls at Cayenne, which on the average is nearly 98 inches 
annually ; in the year 1791 it was 116 inches. In the interior 
part of Guiana, the rain is said to fall in still larger quantity. 


History of a Woman who had ene of the Ovaries tranformed into 
Hydatids, and in whose Womb was found a very hard and very 
compact Bony Substance. By Dr. OniER of Geneva.—An une 
married female, 70 years of age, after having enjoyed a good 
state of health, was hurt by a fall, and had afterward a num- 
ber of complaints, which were referred (o the stomach: but 
from some of the symptoms it was suspected that the pancreas 
was scirrhous. After death this was discovered to be the case; 
and on continuing the examination, one of the ovaries was 
found converted- into a mass of Hydatids, and the uterus, 
although of its natural size, was completely filled by a mass 
of bone. , 


Collection of different Observations on Chemistry... By M. 
ProusT.—Oi this very interesting paper we have already 
(vol. 48. p. 458.) had an opportunity of giving an ample ac 
count, from the historical part of the last volume of the Mee 
moirs of the Institute. We are happy to see it now published 
in ifs entire state. 


Anatomical Observations ona Patient, cn whom the Operation 
for Popliteal Aneuvism had been performed, according to the Method 
of Hunter. By M. Descuamp.—The subject completely re- 
covered from the operation, but, after the space of eight years, 
was carried off by a disease of the chest, when an opportunity 
occurred of examining the state ofthe limb. About 2! inches 
of the arterial trunk was found to be obliterated. 


Experiments on the Influence of Light on Vegetables. By A. P. 
DecaNDoLLE.—We have here an account of the comparative 
effects produced on plants, by being kept in a dark chamber, 
and in one lighted by lamps, to a certain degree of intensity. 
It was found that plants, which had. been blanched in the 
dark chamber, were rendered green when removed into the 
other: but the light of. the lamps did not appear adequate to 
detach oxygenous gas from them. M. DEcANDOLLE observed” 
the effects of different degrees of light on what has been called 
the sleep of plants: but the results of his experiments do:not 
seem sufliciently satisfactory to enable us to draw any. impore 
tant conclusion from them. 


Memoir on the Pores of the Bari. By the Same.—When the 
epidermis is removed from a leaf, a net work is discovered, 


from the fibres of which arise a number of smal! pores. The’ 


use of these bodies has not been accurately ascertained: but 
' from 
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from observing on what kinds of plants and on what particular 
parts of them they existed in the greatest number, the author 
concludes that their principal office is to carry on the insensible 


transpiration. 

Memoir on the Vegetation of Misletse. By the Same.—It was 
found that, by inserting the cut end of a branch which con- 
tained misletce into a red infusion, the coloring matter passed 
asin ills? into the vessels of the plant; and that the infusion was also 
fr capable of being transmitted from the misletoe into the branch. 


S. _ Outline of a Plan for establishing Experimental Farms, and 
Jor fixing the Principles of Agricultural Improvements. By Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. and founder of the British Board 
of Agriculture.—We learn that this paper was presented to 
the Institute by M. Ofzo, in the year 8, (1799) but it is for 
the most part the same with Essay X. in an evo. volume, on 
miscellaneous subjects, which Sir John S. published in London 
in 1802, and of which we gave some account in M. R. vol. 
xl. N.S. p. 289. The English essay is intitled ‘ Proposals 
for establishing by subscription a new Institution to be called 
the Plough: or Joint Stock Farming and Experimental Society,” 
&c. Though the author seemed seriously to discuss the ob- 
jections which would probably be urged against his scheme, we 
did not suppose that he was so sanguine as to cherish the idea 
of ever seeing it carried intoeffect. By offering it also to the 
French, however, it may be concluded that he did not consi- 
der the plan as altogether theoretical. He has here stated the 
outlines, but has deemed it prudent not to anticipate objec- 
tions. In the Report subjoined, it is admitted by our ene- 
mies that their resources for the execution of projects of this 
nature are very different from those which we enjoy in Eng- 
land ; and that though the scheme may appear to involve no- 
thing extraordinary in the contemplation of the author’s own 
countrymen, it mus: without doubt strike the French as gigantic. 

Three plates accompany this communication; the first 
represents the divisions of an experimental farm, with the crops 
in each field for one year; the second, the ground plan and 
elevation of the circular cottages proposed to be erected for 
the labouring peasants; and the third, a plan and view of a. 
village. 

Observations on the Births, Marriages, and Deaths which occure 
ved at Montpellier in the course of twenty-one Years, from 1772 10 
$792 inclusive, and the Calculations which result from them ree 
specting the Probabilities of Life. ByM. J. A. Mourcue.—The 
facts here stated are that during the above mentioned period 


the number of births at Montpellier was 25,004, viZ. 12,919 
: malcSy 
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males, and 12,145 females:—that the excess of males above 
females was 774:—that the anual average of births was 1193, 
or 61§ males, and 578 females ;—that though in the whole 
of these twenty-one years the births of males exceeded those of 
the females, yet in 1776, 1784, and 4792, or about every 
eighth year, the number of female births surpassed that of 
the males ;—and that of the 25,064 births, 2735 were illegitie 
mate, amounting to about ¢ of the whole *. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the influence of the seasons 
on the production of the human species, M. MourGveE placed 
in separate columns the births which happened between the 
autumnal and the vernal equinox, and those between the vernal 
andthe autumnal. The result was that he found the births in 
the cold half year to exceed by one seventh those of the six 
summer months, or to be as 13,490 to 11,5743 the former 
surpassing the latter by 1916. ‘Che quarterly account stands 
thus: for January, February and March, the whole number 
was 6594; for April, May and June, 5388 ; for July, Aug. 
and Sept. 6186; and for Oct. Nov. and Dec. 6896: whence 
it follows that the three autumnal months give more births 
by one fourth than the three spring months. The author re- 
marks, however, that, if we carry our view backwards for 
nine months from the birth, we shall find that these calcula- 
tions will demonstrate the month of May to be most propitious 
to love. 

Having compared the first five years of the above named 21 
with the last five, or the period from 1772 to 1776 inclusively 
with that from 1783 to 1792, the writer discovered a consi- 
derable increase of population, notwithstanding that the latter 
period included the first years of the revolution. According 
to an exact enumeration inade iu 1793, the city of Montpellier 
contained 32,897 inhabitants. 

Under the head of Marriages, we are informed that, in the 
course of these twenty-one years, 5926 took place, or about 
282 yearly. By comparing the annual number of marriages 
with that of the whole population, it appears that-only one 
Marriage occurs in 117 persons. If, moreover, we oppose the 
mean number of births (1193) to that of marriages (282,) it 
‘will be seen that only a little more than a quarter} of those who 
are born reach the married state. : 





* The author adds that, from observations made in other places, 
he is inclined to believe that this proportion of illegitimate to legi- 
timate births will apply to all the great towns in France. 

+ This quarter should be about balf, because 282 marriages must 


make 564 persons. 
The 
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The section on necrology gives a distinct account of the 
mortality. of the city of Montpellier during. the above stated 
period, and of the deaths in the large hospital of St. Eloi. 
Of the inhabitants of Montpellier, 23,366 (11,703 males, 
11,663 females) died in the course of twenty-one years ; and 
if this number be compared with that of the births (25,064) 
it will be seen that the population of this city has increased 
1698 in twentyeone years. Certain years are specified ag 
having been marked by a singular mortality, occasioned by the 
prevalence of the small pox; the ravages of which, the author 
laments, are very partially resisted in France by the practice 
of Inoculation. 

Considering deaths, as he had before viewed the births, in 
relation to the seasons of the year, M. Mourcue found that, 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, or from Oct. rst 
to March 51st, the burials were 11,780 (5852 males, ¢g2¥ 
females; ) and that from the vernal to the autumnal, or from: April 
rst to Sep. 30th, there were 11,586 (5851 males, 5735 fe- 
males). .Scarcely any difference here appears in the number 
of deaths among the males in one half year and in the other: 
but in that of the females a considerable variation subsisted, 
since 193 more died in the interval between the autumnal and 
the vernal equinox. : 

By a comparison of the mortality of the several months of 
the year with each other, M. Mourcue found that the month 
of August presented the greatest number of burials, and the 
month of May the least, nearly in the proportion of 37 to 2; 
that the. month of August is most. fatal to men, and the month 
of September to women. 

Particular notice is here taken, similar to remarks that have 

been made in other places, of the great proportion of children 
who die under 5 years old, and espevially in the first year. 
Of the 23,366 deaths above stated, 11,497 were children who 
had not attained their fifth year, constituting nearly one half 
of the total mortality ; and of this moiety; one half died in the 
first year. It was discovered also by the registers, that this 
state of childhood was more fatal to boys than girls. M. 
‘MourGukE attributes the-preat mortality of children to a-want 
of care in the mothers, who are employed in manufactures, &c. 
especially in rearing silk-worms; and he quotes a proverb 
which says, ‘the season of raising silk-worms is that in which 
most people are sent to paradise.’ ae ee ee 7 

It is stated also that the period from 10 to 20 gives the least 
mortality ; that from 40 to 50, the nuniber of deaths is double 
that between 10 and 20; that the proportional number of per- 


sons who exceed 70 years of age at Montpellier. is rarely = 
passe 
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passed in any other country, amounting to an eighth of the 
deaths; that from 70 to 80, more women die. than men; and 
that from 80 to go, double, and from go to 160, treble the 
number of women compared with men :—taking the whole po- 
pulation, I In 29% dies annually. | 

We must pass over the tables and calculations relative to the 
hospital of St. Eloi. 2: 

In attempting to account for the circumstance of more per= 
sous dying at some seasons of the year than at others, the au+ 
thor has recourse to the discoveries of Ingenhousz, Priestley, 
and Sennebicx 3 and he considers the oxygen gas elaborated by 
plants, and diffused through the atmosphere during the spring 
and summer months, as the cause of their superior salubrity. ° 

This paper concludes with observations on the probabilities 
of life among the inhabitants of Montpellier; and with tables 
by which, according to the plans of Dr. Price and others, the 
chances of living at any given age may be calculated. 


Memoir on the different Boats and Barks employed in the Here 


ving Fishery -by Europeans. By M.S. B. J. Noet.—It is the. 


design of this memoir to exhibit-and compare with each other 
the different methods employed by different nattons, in catch- 
ing Herrings: but we have not space for extending so wide a 
net. 


Observations on the Arachis Hypogea, or Earth-nut.. By M. 
Porreau.—This naturalist was appointed by the Freneh Goe 
vernment in the year 4, (1795) tc proceed on a botanical ex~ 
pedition to St. Domingo, where he encountered. difficulties 
and disease, and experienced the kinduess of Mr. Stevens,. the 
American Consul-General, whose name he mentions with gra= 
titude. Among the plants which he particularly noticed in 
this island,. was the Arachis, or the Karth Pistacta, an econoe 
mical plant of the leguminous tribe. . He opposes the common 
opinion. of botanists, that the Arachis produces male flowers, 
together with those which are female and hermaphrodite; and 
he asserts that it vields fruit equal to the number of its flowers. 
A plate is annexed, exhibiting the growth and fructification 
of this useful vegetable. | x 
Memoir on two Kinds of Litchi cultivated in the Moluccas. By 
J. J. Laprttarpiere.—-Ot the trecs which aré the subject of 
this memoir, and which were introduced into the Molucca 


islands on account of the pleasantness of their -fruit, the first - 


is the rasib-outan of the Malays, and the nephelium lappaceum of 
Linné ; and the second is named by the Malays, rambioutans 
eké, but is unknown to European botanists. M. Lasrtiar- 
RIERE recommends to his government the transplantation of 

I : this 


es Aare 
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this second kind into the French colonies, asa tree from which 
singular advantages may be derived. ‘Two engravings are sub. 
joined, 

Observations on Terrestrial Refraction. By M. Dancos, As. 
sociate of the Institute.—The phenomenon here described wag 
observed at Malta, March 20, 1784, about one o’clock. An 
island seemed to rise out of the sea in the canal of Malta; a 
peculiar appearance, which M. Dancos observed more than 
once, and which was caused by the reflection of the snowy top 
of Mount Etna: but this image, it is contended, could not 
have been effected by one simple reflection on the surface. of 
the sea. It is remarked that a thick fog preceded this phzeno- 


menon. 


Memoir on the Pepper conveyed in 1788 from the Isle of France 
to Cayenne, by M. Martin, by order of the Minister La Luzerne, 
and on the Advantages of its Culture in that Colony. By J. B. Lee 
BLOND.—Of all the spices, pepper is in the most general use, 
and its cultivation is of the most importance. On this subject, 

f the author of the present memoir quotes the observations of 

dd  ™M. Velloso, a Portuguese writer, and of M. Huffenet, au exe 

io perienced agriculturist in French Guiana, 


An Attempt to form anew Natural Classification of Reptiles. BY 
ALEX. BRonGNIART, Professor of Natural History, &c.—The 
substance of this ingenious essay is contained in two sections, 
the first of which relates to the rules that should be followed 
in this classification, and the formation of orders; and the se- 
cond, to the formation and disposition of the genera. After 
having adverted to the difhculties which attend the undertak- 
ing, and to the objections with which the former methods of 
arrangement are embarrassed, M. BRoNGNraRT proceeds to 
develope his new classification ; which contains four orders of 
reptiles, nicely characterized by their organization and exter- 
nal parts. Order I. consists of the Chéloniens, or reptiles ana- 
logous to the tortoisc, whose distinctive external characters are, 
that they have no set-in-teeth, and that the body is covered with 
asheil. Order If. of the Sauriens, or reptiles resembling the 
lizard; the external characters of which are, that they have 
claws, teeth set-in, and the body covered with scales. Order 
III. of the Ophidiens, or reptiles resembling the serpent; the 
external characters of which arc, that they have no claws nor 
feet, and have long cylindric bodies. Order IV. of the Batra- 
siens, or reptiles analogous to the frog, having feet and a naked 
skin.—The several genera which occur under each of these di- 


visions are specified in the second section: but it will not be 
| 6 expected 


.y 
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expected of us to enter into this detail. The curious naturalist 
will, in course, peruse the whole of the essay. | 


We have now taken a brief view of the contents of this large 
volume; . which, it will be seen, are of a miscellaneous nature, 
and afford various degrees of merit. Our attention is next 
called to a continuation of our report of the regular volumes of 


reached us. 





- 


Arr. Il. Mémoires del Institut, &c.; i. e. Memoirs of the National 
Institute. Vol. VI. Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 


[ Article concluded from our last Appendix. ] 
Mepicine, Cuemistry, Naturau History, €9%. 


BMOIR on the Bones of the Female Pelvis. By WA. TrENon.— 

In this paper, which appears to us rather tedious and 
uninteresting, the author discusses at considerable length the 
question respecting the opening of the symphisis pubis during de- 
livery ; after which he gives us the result of his examination 
into the structure of the part, and the nature of the connection 
which exists between the two bones. Respecting the first ob- 
ject of inquiry, he adduces many powerful authorities in sup- 
port of each of the opinions: but we do not perceive that any 
new light is thrown on the question, or that the controversy is 
brought more nearly to a conclusion. M.TENON seems to 
have examined with much minuteness the manner in which 
the bones are connected together; and the result of his inquiry 
is, that they are soinetimes united by a common cartilage, 
while: in other cases each of the bones is furnished with its 
separate cartilage, which are joined together by a common li- 


gameat. 


Memoir onthe Determination of three Natural Epochas for the 
Production of Volcanoes, and of the use which may be made of these 
Epochas in the study of Volcanues. By M. DesMarest.—To the 
effects produced by voicanic eruptions, geologists have always 
had recourse, in the speculations and hypotheses which form 
so large a portion of their labours. As M. DesMarest is 
known to have devoted: himself particularly to this object, we 
are happy to meet with any thing from his pen, which wiil 
tend to generalize the scattered observations that occur in the 
Writings of so many travellers and naturalists. He thinks that 
vo lcanoes may be arranged under three divisions, correspond - 
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ing to the length of time that has elapsed since their forma. 
tion; and to each of these species he assigns determinate cha- 
racters, Firg, those of the most recent formation possess open 
craters, and are surrounded with scoria, and different. bodies 
which exhibit the immediate effects of fasion. In the secord 
kind, the craters and scoria are no longer to be found, but the 
currents of lava may be ttaced, covering the horizontal strata 
of the earth, and intersected by streams and vallies. In the 
last and most antient species of volcanoes, the lava is difcovered 
below the horizontal strata, and not unfrequently even be. 
neath the waters of the ocean. How far this hypothesis will 
be found to accord with the phenomena of nature must be 
determined by those who have more opportunities than we 
possess, of diving into the depths of geological science: but it 
wears a plausible appearance, and, if established, would ob. 
viously lead to some important conclusions, and tend to cor. 
rect many erron¢ous speculations.—We are concerned to ob- 
serve an aathor of acknowleged merit, like M. Desmargsr, 
speak in an arrogant and supercilicus manner of £ certain Scoteh 
and Genevese philosophers,’ who happen to differ from him 
respecting the formation of basalt. 


Memeir on the Comparative Nature of the Gaseous Oxid of Azcte, 
or the Nitrous Oxid of Mr. Davy, and of Nitrous Gas. Fy 
MM. Fourcroy, VauQueLin, and THENARD.—After some 
observations on the history of the nitrous oxid, in which is 
justly ascribed to Dr. Priestley the discovery of most of its 
properties, except its action on the animal ceconomy, the au- 
thors give an account of ihe experiments which they instituted 
for the purpose of analyzing the two gases. ‘They performed 
the decomposition by transmitting them over iron filings, tn 
hot earthen tubes. We have then a relation of the effects pro- 
duced on M, Vauquettn, by the respiration of the nitrous 
oxid ; Which seems to have partaken more of the nature of as- 
phyxia, than of that increased action which was experienced 
by Mr. Davy and his friends. Onthe whole, we do not think 
that this paper is worthy of the talents of the three chemists 
whose names appear in the title. 


New Experiments on Cou’s Alilk, by MM. Fourcroy and 
VauqueLin.—We are here presented with*‘some important 
additions to the knowlege which we previously possessed, re- 
specting the composition of this fluid. It has been already att- 
nounced that the acid which is developed during the coagulation 
of milk, and which was supposed by Scheele to be endued with 
specific properties, is merely the acetic acid, united to a pore 
tion of animal matter ; and in the paper before us, the authors 
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ive in detail the experiments on which the opinion is found- 
ed. They also state that milk, when fresh drawn, contains a 
small quantity of acetic acid: that the phosphate of magnesia, 
as well as that of lime, has been detected in this fluid ; and that it 
likewise contains a small quantity of iron, probably also in the 
state of a phosphate. The animal matter which is united to 
the acetic acid, they suppose to be similar to the gluten in 


wheat. 


Memoir on Guano, or the Natural Manure of the Islands of the 
South Sea, near the Coast of Peru. By the Same.—M. Humboldt, 
during his travels in South America, observed a singular sub- 
stance on some of the small islands near the coast of Peru, which 
is employed for the purpose of manure in the neighbouring parts 
of the continent, and seems to possess the requisite properties in 
avery high degree. It forms a stratum of considerable thick- 
ness, and is dug up in the way in which we obtain peat in this 
country. From a chemical analysis, it was found to consist 
principally of uric acid, partly saturated with lime and ammo- 
niac; and it contains oxalic and phosphoric acids in the same 
state of combination, as also a quantity of a fatty substance. 
The origin of the guano is doubtful ; it agrees in many parti- 
culars with the excrement of birds: but the large masses in 
which it is obtained are almost incompatible with the idea that 
it can be derived from a source which appears so inadequate. 


Analysis of Tabasheer. By the Same.—This is a peculiar 
substance, found in the joints of the bamboo. It had been 
previously ascertained that silex was a principal ingredient in 
it; and the present analysis shews that, in addition to silex, it 
contains pot-ash and lime. 


Memoir on Falap. By M. Desronraines.— This valuable 
article of the Materia Medica was long employed as a purga- 
tive, before the nature of the plant was known from which it 
was procured. It was at length discovered in Mexico, and 
appears to belong to the genus convolvu/us. We have in this 
paper ah accurate botanical description of the plant, and an 
account of its natural history, accompanied by two engravings. 


Result of the different Methods employed to give to Plates and 
Bars of Steel the greatest degree of Magnetism. By M. Cou- 
LoMB.—Referring to the opinions which he has formerly pub- 
lished on this subject, the author rematks that thereis a point 
of saturation, beyond which iron cannot be rendered more 
magnetical, and that tt is of great importance to ascertain with 
accuracy when the metal has arrived at this condition. The 


method which he recommends is to suspend the magnet ho- 
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rizontally by means of a silken thread, and to observe the 
number of oscillations that are performed in a given time; the 
quickness of the oscillatory motion increasing with the inten. 
sity of the power. We have afterward some remarks on 
the best method of magnetizing bars ;—the one recommended 
by M. CouLome is nearly similar to that which was formerly 


proposed by Knight. 


Memoir on several Species of Unknown Fossils. By M. Des. 
MAREST.—In this paper, which is the first of a proposed series, 
we have a minute account of a fossil considerably resembling 
the oyster, The memoir is accompanied with illuftrative en- 
gravings. 

Chemical Observations on the Art of Scouring or Cleansing Stuffs, 
£y J. A. Coaprat.—After having remarked that the art: of 
scouring or cleansing stuffs or cloths of all kinds depends en. 
tirely on chemical principles, and requires a very extensive 
knowlege of the science, in order to explain all the operations 
that are employed in it, M. CuapTar describes in detail the 
nature of the various kinds of substances by which cloth is 
injured, and the appropriate means by which they may be re- 
moved.—Although we do not find that the paper possesses any 
thing particularly new, it contains much useful information, 
clearly stated, and well arranged. 


Memoir on the Spongy Substance of the Uterus; submitted to some 
Experiments, by M. Tenon.—In these expzriments, portions 
of the spongy substance of the uterus were immersed in differ- 
ent sorts of fluids; as water, alcohol, urine, &c. As might 
have been predicted, in some the substance was rendered firmer, 
in consequence of the coagulation of one or more of its consti- 
tuent parts; while in others it was softened, from the effects of 
a partial solution. We do not see that the experiments can 
lead to any important conclusion; and we think that M. Te- 
NON’s application of them to the living body is quite inadmis- 


sible. 

Memoir on the Chemical Nature of Smutted Wheat. By MM. 
Fourcroy and Vauquerin.—This substance had been previ- 
ously submitted to experiment, and had been found to mani- 
fest acid properties, but the nature of the acid was not ascer- 
tained. rom the researchesof MM. Fourcroy and Vau- 
QUELIN, it would seem to be the phosphoric acid, united to 
ammoniac, magnesia, and lime; the acid, however, existing 
inexcess. It also contains a vegeto-animal matter, a foetid oil, 
and a carbonaceous substance. All its natural constituents 
are quite changed; and it no longer affords gluten, starch, nor 


sugar. ; 
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Memoir on the Discovery of a new Inflammable and Detonating 
Matter, formed by the Action of Nitric Acid on Indigo and Animal 
Matter. By the Same.—The nitric acid dissolves indigo with 
facility, and converts part of it into a substance of a deep yel- 
low colour, and of intensely bitter taste; which, when gently 
heated, has the property of detonating with considerable vio- 
lence. A substance, possessed of similar properties, had been 
formerly procured by other chemists, from different animal 
matter, and M. Welther had even observed its detonation. 


Memoir on the Phenomena and Products which Animal Sub- 
stances afford, when treated with Nitric Acid. By the Same.— 
The action of nitric acid on animal substances was first accu- 
rately noticed by M. Berthollet, and led to some important dis- 
coveries respécting the composition of these bodies. He, how- 
ever, principally directed his attention to the gaseous products 
that arise from this action; while, in the present paper, the 
authors give a minute account of the change that is produced 
in the anima! matter, and in the acid. ‘These both acquire a 
deep yellow colour, which appears to be owing to the forma- 
tion of a peculiar acid substance, considerably similar to that 
whichis described in the preceding paper. The fluid 1s found to 
contain sulphate of lime, and oxalate of pot-ash, and likewise 
aquantity of the malic acid. 


Tuo Memoers on Crude Platina, on the Existence of several 
Metals in it, and on a new Species of Metal in this Mineral. 
By the Same.—These papers contain a number of accurate ex- 
periments performed on platina, which, when they were 
read to the Institute, must have appeared interesting and im- 
portant. Ar the time, however, that the French chemists 
were engaged in these researches, Mr. Tennant and Dr. Wol- 
laston were examining the propertics of platina, and carried 
their discoveries to a considerably greater extent. The pro- 
perties of the new metal, to which Mr. Tennant has given the 
name of iridium, are pretty clearly indicated by MM. Fours 
croy and VauqueLin; and they notice some phenomena 
which must be attributed to the presence of osmium, the other 
of Mr. Tennant’s new metals, but they do not appear to have 
had the least suspicion of its existence. ‘Chey conjecture that 
palladium may be a compound of the new metal, i. e. iridium, 
and platina. They find that crude platina also contains ti- 
tanium and chromje; the former existing in the state of an 
oxid, the latter in that of an acid. ‘hey also detected the 
sulphuret of copper. 

Remarks on the Alembranous Baz which the Peritenenum fure 


nishes to the Uterus. B; M. Trnon.---This paper may be con- 
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sidered, in some respects, as a sequel to a preceding memoir 
by the same author, which we noticed above. (P. 468.) After 
having observed that the back part of the bladder is in immediate 
contact with the neck of the uterus, he supposes that the urine 
may transude, and act on this part. We have already ex. 
pressed our opinion of M. TENon’s experiments, and we are 
fe fay obliged to pass an equally unfavorable judgment on this ap- 
Bos plication of them, 


<<" Memoir on the different Kinds of the Mammiferous Genut, 
, named Fourmillier or Myrmecophaga, or Ant-eaters. By B. G. E, 
LackPpEpDE.—The name of this writer, so celebrated in zoolo« 
gy» will draw the attention of the naturalist to the present pa- 
per. He observes that all the animals belonging to this family 
‘ are remarkable as well for their habits as their forms, and par- 
ticularly for the small aperture of the mouth; for the length, 
youndness, and thinness of the tongue; and for the facility 
‘with which they can extend it beyond their mouth. It is here 
, Stated that this genus Fourmillier contains but three spe- 
cies known to naturilists, viz. F. Tamanoir, (M. Fubata,) F. 
Lamandua i, (4. Tetradactyla,) and F. Didactyle, (M. Didace 
tyla). Specimens of each of these may be seen in the National 
Museum of Natural History. 


Memoir on the Measurement of Heights by the aid of the Bars 
meter. By L. Ramonp.—In orcer to ascertain the height of 
mountains with precision, by means of the barometer, many 
experiments must be made in different states of the air, 
and in different degrees of cold and heat. M. Ramonn seems 
fully aware of the numerous errors to which this mode of men- 

. $uratton is subject, and has sedulously endeavoured to obviate 

them. He has chosen the seasons most favourable for the 

‘operation, has employed the best instruments, has corrected 

the temperature of the mercury by the thermometer, and has 

‘ scrupulously compared his results with those that have been 

obtained by other philosophers. It is impossible for us to give 

the calculations and tables contained in this very elaborate and 

extensive paper; which sufficiently proves that, by due atten- 

_ ton to all circumstances, measures may be taken by the help 
Afo-y of the barometer, with a great degree of exactness, 

win We have not yet received the other parts of this VIth Vol. 

of the Society’s Keports ; and indeed such is the present state 
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ee _of the continent, that it is with difficulty and hazard that any 
aebeten foreign publications are now procured in this countzy. , 
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Arr. TI. Mistotre de France, &e ; &. ¢. The History of France, 
from the ‘lime of the Gaulsto the Fall of the Monarchy. By M. 


ANQUETIL. Vols. X. to XIV. inclusive. 12 mo. Paris, 
1805. Imported by de Boffe. Price 11. §s. 


e ko character of M. ANQUETIL as a pleasing and judicious 
narrator has been long established : but if he had yet to ac- 
quire that reputation, the preseut work would ensure it to him. 
It is now brought to its close ; and though unequal in its several 
parts, it continues on the whole to deserve the same favourable 
account which we have given of the former volumes. ‘The first 
of those now before us concludes the account of the brave 
and noble minded Henry IV. and introduces the interesting 
reign of Louis XIII; than which few in the history of France, 
or that of any other country, more deserve to be studied, since 
it offers to our view that great master in state affairs, Cardinal 
de Richelieu. Before him it was only when the reins were 
placed in vigorous hands that France could be said to have a 
civil government ; when this was not the case, the nobles mock- 
ed the royal authority with impunity, civil wars were per- 
petually occurring, and the protestants formed a sort of imperi- 
um in imperio: but the haughty and resolute Cardinal introduced 
the other extreme. This perhaps it was very difficult to avoid 
on any occasion, but absolutely impossible in the inffance 
of a minister who enjoyed for a long time but uncertain credit 
with his master. While no one, who casts his eye over the 
annals of this period, can deny that he was sanguinary and unre- 
lenting, it is but fair at the same time to consider the necessity 
of his situation, and that much of his conduct was laudable. 
What minister ever discerned more clearly the foreign inte- 
rests of the state than Richelien ; or who ever pursued them 
with more ability and success? He acted on maxims of broad 
and enlightened policy. In the Valteline, he shewed no re- 
spect to the standards of the Pope; and if he weakened the 
power of the protestants and annihilated them as a body poli- 
tic at home, he never was guilty of any infringement of their 
civil and religious rights, while he was the zealous and effici- 
ent ally of the protestant cause in Germany: he, followed 
by Afazarin, prepared the epoch which a monarch of only mo- 
derate abilities was able to render most splendid and imposing. 
It is as struggling with and triumphing over court intrigues, 
that this writer principally exhibits the cardinal; and not as 
connected with those plans of foreign policy, and of internal 
administration, which display the vast scope of his mind,—the 
extent of its resourses,—the perseverance, the daring, and tht 
address by which it was characterized. If the reader can guard 
Hh 4 against 
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against bias studiously attempted to be given, he ¢an np 
where learn so fully what Richelieu was, a8 in the tedious 
pages of the protestant Le Vasseur, the bitter enemy of the 
Cardinal. 

Scarcely ever has any mortal lived who at some moments 
has not been found off his guard; a remark which applies. 
even to the unbending and vigilant minister of Louis the Just, 
The Cardinal's adversary saw his opportunity, and availed him. 
self of it; and Richelieu felt the disgrace so sensibly, that his firm- 
ness had nearly given way. It has been said that he was even 
meditating a voluntary descent from that elevation on which 
he appeared to such advantage, and which it cost him 60 much 
to reach: but the Pére Joseph, as is conjectured, roused him 


_ toaconduct worthy of his fame, By the advice of that capu- 


chin, he shewed himself openly in the streets of Paris, flattered 
the people, rallied them on their fears, and spoke as a man 
prepured for the crisis, and confident of success. This affected 
security dispelled the apprehensions of the Parisians, the face 
of things immediately changed, the enrollments filled rapidly, 
and an army respectable in point of numbers soon turned out: 
but the error of the enemy did more for Richelieu than either 
his own address or his measures ; since, had the Spaniard duly 
improved his advantages, the capital must have been brought 
to imminent peril, and the Cardinal have been disgraced. This 
surprize of Richelieu is a lesson to all ministers never to rest 
too confident of security, but to be always prepared for cri- 
tical emergencies. 

When Louis XIII. heard that the Cardinal was no more, 
he merely objerved, ‘“ Lehold a great staicsmen deca.” 


¢ This short funeral oration,’ says the present author, ‘ embraces 
all that can be said of him, as it respects his administration. He 
first adjusted a balance of power in Europe, in which the house of 
Austria had in anterior times possessed too great a preponderance. 
He reduced the French protestants to a situation in which they could 
no longer render themselves formidable. ‘hese were the two ciefs 
@’ cuvre of his administration: but they cost Francea multitude of 
lives He humbled the great, whom he drew from their castles, in 
which they were surrounded with a power and influence which had 
been frequently employed to disturb the state, and transmuted them 
into mere courtiers. He is accused of having reduced the authority 
of the high noblesse more from personal mterest than from a re- 
gard to the good of the people, and with having laid snares for 
those whom he purposed to ruin; an impsiation by no means ime 
robable. There is one kind of praise due to him with which no 
censure blends, viz. that of improving and advancing the marine, 
the discipline of the army, foreign commerce, and many other ad- 


ninistrative brauches. He protected letters, and neglected a 
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that could give lustre to the mation: but 2t is difficult to believe 
that he really in his heart wished to render the people happy, when 
we consider how he loaded them with burdens, and when we ca 

to our recollection those acts of authority which often excited the 
murmurs of the clergy, of the magistracy, and of other orders 
of the state. His ministry was indeed brilliant, but it was oppres- 
ive. 
¢ His imperious conduct towards the rest of the world, and even 
towards his sovereigns, was the effect of that decisive, peremptory, 
and inflexible cast of character, which in him extended even to ob- 
stinacy. Persuaded of his own capacity and superior talents, he 
made pretensiuns to all sorts of reputation. He wrote a book of 
theological controversy, employed himself on dramatic poetry, and 
was a self-created judge of authors; the most celebrated of whom in- 


curred his jealousy and disgrace, when they were not so complaisant 


as seasonably to yield to him. His confidence in his own powers 
satisfied him not only that he did all well, but that nothing was well 
which was not done by him. Consequently he appeared in cha- 
racters the most foreign to his profession, such as in command- 
ing armies in person, instituting criminal prosecutions, ordering 
the accused to be brought before him, and interrogating them hime 
self. In truth, few persons possessed so completely as he did a turn 
for detail united with grand views, arid a knowlege of the means pro- 

er to ensure their success. ‘This is to be collected from his dise 

atches, from his instructions to ambassadors, and above all from 
his letters to the king. Their style is lofty, pure, and sententious ; 
they display singular address in the mode cf introducing what it was 
his aim to have favourably received, and in anticipating and obviating 
objections : so that whether he spoke or wrote he was sure to succeed 


in having his ideas adopted by his master.’ 


The Pére Joseph so naturally presents himself by the side 
of the great Cardinal, that we are tempted to submit to our 
readers another specimen of M. AnquerTiL’s pencil.—He re- 
jects the stories which ascribe the death of the capuchin to 
the jealousy of the first minister; he thinks that their friend- 
ship never suffered any interruption ; and he quotes the excla- 
mation of Richelieu on hearing of his death: * ‘7'at perdu mon 
bras droit :? * 

‘ The Pére Joseph was an indefatigable man. In managing en- 
terprizes, he had all the activity, versatility, and perseverance which 
were necessary to make them succeed. He had rendered himself fami. 
liar with difficulties and fatigues, in missions with regard to reforms in 
the houses belonging to his order: labours to which his early life 
had been devoted. In this occupation, he acquired the habit of 
paying no regard to the views, tastes, and inclinations of men, and 
of using compulsion when persuasion would not suffice. He pene- 
trated into the interior of cabinets by boldiy setting himself fore 
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wards, by taking a part in every Shing, and by furnishing expedi. 
ents for all sorts of affairs. His sober and rigid life, his strict 
compliance with the painful duties of his order, and his care never to 
share the luxuries and conveniences of the world, except in cases of 
pressing necessity, secured to him the esteem of the great, He 
treated them with no kind of ceremony if they refused to comply 
with his wishes, and spoke to them with the boldness of a man wha 
braves events, and who has nothing,to lose. Obdurate, absolute, and 
habituated to the strictest observance, he was severe in his treatment 
of others. He. discovered no tenderness, except to the congregation 
of Nuns of Calvary which he had founded ; and here the breath af scan- 
dal never imputed his sedulous attentions to any unlawful motive. The 
courtiers found it strange that he distributed favours without retain. 
ing any for himself, or his family : the pious, who knew that he sent 
missionaries to preach the Gospel, little suspected that he set 
armies in motionto deluge Europe with blood; they were aware 
that he composed rules for his cloistered brethren, but they little 
thought that he formed treaties of alliance with heretics. But those 
who know the world are not ignorant that some heads are capable 
of the most opposite pursuits. Ltichelien had no doubt of the fact; 
and “he represented the singular monk, even when dying, as taking 
a more lively interest in the success of his political operations, than 
in the exhortations which were addressed to him as a man on the 
point of dissolution.’ : 


The severity of the Cardinal has been sometimes laid at 
the door of the austere capuchin: but it was not perceived that 
his eminence became more mild when death had deprived him 
of his able coadjutor. On the contrary, the Cardinal appeared 
less relenting, and the persecution of the family of Epernon fol- 
lowed closely on this event. 

Of the domestic intrigues in which the Cardinal was con- 
cerned, and by which he was affected, few works give a better 
idea than that before us; while to supply the exposition of the 
deep and successful policy, which stamps the character of the 
statesman, does not seem to be so much in the line of M. An- 
Qquetit. In detailing the miserable intrigues of the Fronde, 
the author is very happy ; the figure made by AZazarin 1s also 
described with considerable precision and ability; and the 
real claims of that skilful statesman are appreciated with much 
accuracy. 

‘Chis pleasing and instructive narrator, as if fatigued by his 
arduous undertaking, falls very much short of his ordinary ex- 
cellence in his relations of the last three reigns. The splendid 
era of Louis XIV. does not rouse him: he is tame, very sum- 


mary in his accounts, and in several particulars incorrect, €S- 


pecially in matters which refer to Great Britain. Due allow- 
ance being made for these defects, we regard the work, which 
ag NOW compicted, as an extremely desirable and aseful compen- 
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dium; the most commodious that can be put into the hands 
of young people, and which will be found to answer the pure 
pose of the generality of foreigners. It does not affect the value 
of the volumes in this respect, that they are very much taken 
{rom V filey and Villaret, and their continuators. 
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Art. IV. OLuvres Philosophiques, Historigues, © Litteraires, Sac. 
The Philosophical, Historical, and Literary Works of D’AvEm- 
BERT. 12 Vols. 8vo. Paris. Imported by De Boffe, Lon- 
don. Price 51. &s. 


T° the ordinary sense of the term philosophy, our neighbours, 
in that instance more correct than ourselves, do not in- 
clude physics. ‘The present publication contains none of the 
mathematical and astronomical performances of the celebrated 
academician whose name it bears, the word philosophical refer- 
ring only to his metaphysical and moral works. ‘The French 
press, having now few original productions to employ it, is 
obliged to direct its activity to the antient stores of which it 
may with reason boasts and among these, it certainly could 
select none more acceptable to men of culture and taste, than 
the volumes which now lie before us. The merits of this well- 
known philosopher, in the abstruse sciences, have very frequent- 
ly come under our notice: but the present collection embraces 
a different class of labours, to some parts of which only have 
we before had occasion to advert. ‘These lay claim to the me- 
rit of great finish, and are eminently distinguished by clearness 
of conception and neatness of language, though the compo- 
sition may have some redundancies, which probably would not 
have encumbered it if the writer had devoted himself wholly 
to letters; and the same cause may account for the want of 
fluency with which his style is chargeable. 

Having, on a former occasion, noticed very much at large 
the able and elaborate eulogium pronounced on the philoso- 
pher by Ccndorcet *, we shall now confine ourselves to traits 
of him omitted in that account, and which are supplied 
by the various details that are collected together in the first of 
these volumes. 

In the memoirs composed by himself, he informs us that 
on taking his second degree in arts, he commenced a course 
of law studies, and was admitted an advocate. His attention, 
however, during this period, was given to the mathematics. 
He had the assistance of an instructor, who, if he was not 








* See Rev. Vol. Ixxvi. p. 238. 
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profound, had clear and distinct notions as far as his knowlege 
extended ; and this person was the only master whom D’AtEx.- 
BERT ever et The taste of the pupil for mathematics 
grew more and more confirmed ; and the time of the law-novi- 
ciate was wholly absorbed by this pursuit. Without adequate ins 
struction, without books, and without a friend to advise and 
to solve difhiculties, as has been remarked by his eulogist, he had 
yecourse to the public libraries, and derived his information 
from the hurried reading of which they admitted. He thug 
gained Yome advances, and even made what he considered as 
discoveries, but which he afterward, not without a mixture of 
mortification and satisfaction, found in other books. His 
firends, however, being desirous of his advancement in the 
world, persuaded him to discontinue his mathematical studies, 
an order to adopt some other which would be more profita- 
ble. With this view, and as being less foreign from his 
natural bias, but not from any predilection for the profes- 
sion, he began to study medicine. In order to follow, with- 
out distraction, his new pursuit, he proposed entirely ta 
abandon the mathematics, and consigned to a friend his few 
books on that subject: but the books gradually and impercep- 
tibly found their way back to the owner; and at the end of a 
year, he renounced medicine altogether, and gave himself up 
decidedly to his predominant taste. So completely was he de- 
voted to his favourite science, that for years he wholly neglect- 
ed the be!’es lettres, and did not resume them till some years 
after his admission into the Academy, and about the time at 
which he began to write in the Encyclopedie. The preface to 
that work is here described as £ the quintessence of the mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and literary acquisitions made by him in 
a course of twenty years of study.’ 

Frederick the Great was the first royal patron of the philo- 
sopher; and a trait, which is very honoratle to that prince; 
is preserved in a letter from him to D’ALEMBERT, respecting 
the destruction of the order of Jesuits. «* Though encouraged,” 
{says Frederick,) * by the examples of other princes, I shall not 
banish the Jesuits because they are unfortunate; I shall do 
them no harm, being very sure that I shall prevent them from 
injuring me; and I do not oppress them, because I know 
how to keep them within the line of their duty.” This able 
and magnanimous ruler was above dreading any mischiefs from 
toleration. 

The portrait which D’ALEMBERT drew of his own charace 
ter, at the request of a lady, shews a fair and candid mind, and 
has all the appearance of extreme correctness. Speaking of 


himself in the third person, he remarks j 
‘Je 
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‘ {tts said that his physiognomy has an ironical and malignant 
cast : itis true that the ludicrous forcibly strikes him, and as he perhaps 
has some facility in seizing it, it may be that the impression which 
it makes on his mind is expressed in his countenance.’—* His con- 
versatiow is very unequal, sometimes serious, and sometimes gay, ac- 
cording to the state of his mind; he is often little on his guard, but 
is never tiresome nor pedantic. It is obvious at first sight that he 
has devoted the greater part of his life to profound studies: but he 
at times shews a gatety which is even childish ; and this contrast be- 
tween schoolboy behaviour, and the reputation whicli he has attained 
in the sciences, causes him to please generally, without any effort on 
his part. He seldom disputes, and never with eagerness ; not because 
he 1s not wedded, at least in some cases, to his own ideas, but because 
he feels too little desire of gaining an ascendancy over others, to take 
any pains for converting them to his opinion. Besides, with the ex- 
ception of the exact sciences, he thinks that nothing is so clear aad 
decisive, as not to leave room for difference of sentiment; and his fa- 
vourite maxim 1s, ‘* that almost in every thing, men may say what 
they chuse.”’ 


In appreciating his intellectual claims, he describes distinct- 
ness of conception and soundness of judgment as the charac- 
teristics of his mind : 


‘ Living,’ he continues, ‘in retirement, and employed in study 
till he had passed the age of twenty-five, he entered the world not till 
late, and never pleased much in it; he could never bend to learn its 
usages and its language, and he perhaps indulges a sort of vanity 
which leads him to despise them: nevertheless, he is nct unpolished, 
because he is never gross or rude; though he is sometimes uncivil 
through ignorance or inattention. ‘I'he compliments which are paid 
to him embarrass him, because he has not at command the prescribed 
forms by which they are returned: his conversation has neither gal- 
Jantry nor grace ; and when he says obliging things, it 1s because they 
accord with his real sentiments, and are addressed to those whom he 
loves. The genuine basis of his character consists in an honesty and 
an openness which are sometimes blunt, but never rude. 

‘ {mpatient and choleric even to viclence, that which opposes and 
thwarts him makes on him the most lively impression: but his wrath 
disappears as soon it is expressed: in truth, he is very gentle, and 
easily governed, provided that the design is kept out of his sight ; for 
his love of independence extends to fanaticism, and goes so far as to 
make him refuse that which is agreeable to him, when it Is in any way 
connected with constraint ;—a disposition which made one of his 
friends say that te was a slave to liberty. 

‘ Some persons impute malignity to him, because he amuses him- 
self at the expence of silly pretenders who fatigue him; and if this 
be malignity, it is the sole species of it with which he 1s chargeable. 
It would drive him to despair to render any one miserable, even among 


those who have sought to injure him. He ia not incenstbie to offences, 
: but 
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but he only avenges himself by refusing his friendship and his conf. 
dence to those against whom he has cause of complaint. | 
¢ Without family or connections of any kind, left to himself frogg 
is tender years, habituated to a confined and obscure mode of life 
born as it were for himself alone, with some talent and little passion, 
he found in study and in his natural gaiety sufficient resources s he 
raised himself to consideration in the world without the assistance of 
any one, and even without any great exertions on his own part. 
¢ No man was ever less jealous of the talents and success of others, 
or more readily applauded them if they were unaccompanied by trick 
or presumption ; where he discovers aught of this sort, he is severe; 
caustic, and perhaps unjust.’ 


The philosopher denies that his vahity was so excessive as it 
was represented: for a moment; he admits, it is very much 
alive to blame of praise : but he asserts that in the second in- 
stant his mind recovers its balance, and views eulogiums with 
indifference and satire with contempt. _ 

Though he is unquestionably to be placed in the first rank of 
mathematicians, he-here makes a claim to exquisite sensibility. 
© His soul,’ he tells us, § loved to lay it itself open to every 
tender sentiment ; at one and the same time all gaiety, and 
yet ever disposed to melancholy, he finally became wholly 
_resigned to this latter feeling ; which inclination to self afflic- 
tion disposed hitn in favour of the gloomy and the pathetic.’ 


¢ With such a disposition, (he observes) we are not to be surprized 
if in his youth he was devoted to the most vivid, tender, and delicious 
of the passions, though distraction and solitude kept him for a while 
ignorant of it. ‘The sentiment was asleep, if we may so express it, 
at the bottom of the soul, but when roused it became terrible; love 
was the source only of misery to him; and the mortifications which 
it occasioned gave him for a long time a disgust to men, and even 
‘to study itself. After having employed his earlier years in research 
and meditation, he discovered, like the wise man, the vanity of hu- 
man knowlege, and seemed to adopt the sentiment expressed in the 
Aminta of Tasso, that all the time not spent in love was lost.’ 


We suppose that to many of our readers, to whom the name 
and character of the philosopher are familiar, this trait willexcite 
surprize. Can it be that this is said, and truly said of himself by 
one of the first mathematicians of hisage ? Yes, the statement 18 
completely verified by his private history. It appears that for 
a series of years this distinguishe:! person was the lover, and 
during several of them, the #//-t-eated lover of a Mademorselle 
d’ Espinasse, a woman of talents; first the hemble friend of 
the well known Madame Du Deffant, then discarded by het 
through jealousy, and, in consequence of that ill usage, placed 


at the head of a very interesting coterie, of which ae 
made 
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-made one.—It doés not appear at what period his’ passion for 
this lady became of the tender kind ; that at frst it met with a 
due return is to be collected: but the regards of the fair seem 
to have been very capricious, and to have been attracted by dif- 
ferent persons. 
Although he lived in the same house with the object of his 
assion, the innocence of the parties was never questioned. 
The lady is said to have possessed an ardent mind, and a ro- 
mantic fancy. ‘Though not handsome, she excelled in all the 
arts of pleasing, and she cherished hopes of engaging the a tfec- 
tions of some of the persons of rank who frequented her circle. 
The celebrated Guibert, who united to a military character the 
talent of writing, was at one time the object of her partiality: but 
to him succeeded a young Spanish Marquis, of high birth. Whe- 
ther it was owing to love or enthusiasm, it is certain that this no- 
ble youth became seriously attached to her ; and the intelligence 
induced his family to hasten his return, in order to marry him 
in hisown country. This roving disposition of the fair had no 
effect on the regard of pauvre D’ALEMBERT: he was still her 
faithful swain, though we are told that he experienced not only 
neglect, but was exposed to unpleasant effects arising from the 
ill humour of the disappointed damsel]. Of the fetters in which 
the philosopher was held, we may judge when we are informed 
that he was her messenger to the post-ofhice, and the bearer of 
the letters of her lover, which he was required to deliver to 
her when she rose in the morning. | 
Some time after his return to Spain, the young grandee 
fell dangerously ill, and medical advice was every where 
sought. At the instigation of the enamoured fair, D’ALEM- 
BERT was obliged to induce a Parisian physician to certify 
that the air of France was necessary to the recovery of the noble 
patient ; who accordingly set out for Paris, but died on the jour. 
ney ;—and Mademoiselle D’ Espinasse did not long survive this 
shock, Unkindiy as he had been treated by her, the philosopher 
was inconsolable for her loss, and bemoaned the solitude in 
which he found himself. It was vain to remind him of the 
change in his mistress. ¢* Yes,” replied he, “ she was changed, 
but I was not ; she lived no longer for me, but I always lived for 
her. Since she has ceased to be, I know not why I desire to 
exist. Who will now sooth my bitter moments? what now 
remains to me, when I return home? I find only her shadow. 
Home to me exhibits all the horrors of a tomb !” 
Let the reader reflect on the hard offices which his mistress 
assigned to D?ALEMBeERT, and on the state of his mind when 
death had severed them ; and tet hiin recollect that this person 
was at the head of the philosophers of the age! He will then 
be 
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‘be tempted to exclaim, “ Alas, how little does philosophy im- 


prove the condition of human life !”—While in this account 
the dignity and force of philosophy appear to disadvantage, 
it is impossible to exhibit in a stronger light the paramount au. 
thority of the sex in France. The various memoirs of this 
celebrated person, which are prefixed to this edition of part of 
his works, have preat value, as they describe the manners of 
the latter years of the French monarchy, and give an insight 
into the maxims and temper of that philosophical sect in 
which D’ALEMBERT was a leader. In this view, they form 
very interesting documents for history. 

The present collection contains the celebrated preliminary 
discourse to the Excyclopedie ; the Essay on Men of Letters; 
The Memoirs of Queen Christina ; a ‘Transl stion of select parts 
of Tacitus ; Elements of Philosophy, and Dissertations on va- 
rious subjects,—-eloquence, poetry, the Jatinity of modern dia- 
lects, &c. 3; Apology for Study ; Elements of Music ; The De- 
struction of the Jesuits; and a great number of Kulogies, 

Whatever grounds might exist for suspicion, no poftive 
proofs of the infidelity of D’ALEMBeERr had been given till 
the appearance of his ietters, which were published after his 
death. It has been observed that his works furnish no direct 
evidence of this nature ; and in some of them he speaks with 
much feeling of the beauties of certain parts of scripture, while 
he renders great justice to the celebrated preachers of the 
court of Louis XIV. La Harpe admits that he has not found 
a line in them expressive of hostility to religion g but that 
in some parts of his eulogies he mentions it with respect, and 
even with an appearance of being impressed by it.—When La 
flarpe’s conversion had abated much of his enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of this philosopher, he thus speaks of his grand literary 


atchievement: 


‘¢ It was perhaps the union of a genius for science with the talent 
of writing, which rendered the preliminary discourse to the Ency- 
clopedie so distinguishing, and which called forth the very unusal 

raise that was bestowed on that fine composition. It may be regarded 
as the vestibule of science, and it is regular and noble ; it is construct- 
ed with a firm and steady hand, all its proportions are just , and all its 
ornaments are select. ‘I'his discourse alone would suffice to secure to 
its author the first reputation as a man of letters. It indicates a sound 
and comprehensive mind, just taste, and a pure style. 

‘© The Elements of Philosophy,” continues the same author, “ are 
inferior to the Discourse, on account of the disproportion of the ob- 
ects treated: but they bespeak a judicious mind and an elegant pen. 
Similar praise belongs to the greater part of the eulogies. His Me- 
moirs of Christina, and his Essay on Men of Letters, are eminently 
ingenious. His translat:on; of Tacitus, if they do not preserve the 
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force of the original, retain its beauty ; and this essay will always be 
of great utility to those who employ themselves on translation. All 


these pieces are valuable additions to literature.” 


A pillar of the new Gallican church, M. Coéstlosquet, Bishop 
of Limoges, bears the following testimony to the philosopher : 
ss | did not know his person, but I have always heard that 
his manners were simple, and his conduct without reproach. 
With regard to his works, I read them frequently, and I find in 
them much of talent, a great portion of illumination, and sound 
morality. If he did not think so well as he wrote, it was his 
misfortune: no person has a right to interfogate his con- 
science.”==In this honorable judgment of the French prelate, 
every liberal mind will join. Those who know D’ALEMBERT 
only from his posthumous letters will naturally entertain a 
strong prejudice against his works: but they may be assured 
that between his productions during his life, and those which. 
: were made public since his death, the greatest difference pre- 
” vails ; and that, while they are justly shocked by the latter, 
they will find that many of the former possess high and dis- 


tinguished merit, | Jo. | 


| Art. V. De PInfluence de la Nuit, &c.; i. e. On the Influence of 
| | Night over Diseased Persons. A Collection of Memoirs which 
have obtained Prizes from the Medical Society at Brussels, in an- 
swer to the following Questions proposed by the Society ; does the 
Night possess any ae over Persons whoare ill? Are there Dis- 
eases in which this Influence is more or less apparent ? What is the Phy- 


sical Cause of this Influence? Published by order of the Society. | 
8vo. pp. 400. Brussels. 1806. Imported by De Boife. 


Price 8s. 


PP a preliminary discourse, delivered by M. Fournier, secre- 

tary to the society, we are informed that the prize originally 
proposed on this occasion’ was a gold medal, of the value of 
200 francs, embellished with the portraits of Lomius, Palfinus, 
and Vesalius : ‘but the society thought that it would be more flat- 
tering to the conqueror, to substitute for these the effigies of the 
great Napoleon, the model of heroes, the terror of his enemies, 
the restorer of empires, and the protector of the sciences and 
the arts.’ The number of candidates was fourteen ; and though 
the judges were unanimous in the decision of the prize, they 
perceived so much merit in five of the rejected papers, that 
they resolved to reward these by decreeing to them two se- 
condary and three accessory prizes. ‘The six memoirs are all 
printed in the volume before us, and we have perused them 
hot without interest ; for although we do not think that any one 
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.of the writers has given a complete answerto the question, or hag 
thrown much new light on the subject, yet they tend to exhi- 
bit the state of medical opinion in the empire of France, and 
afford a certain criterion of the relative progress of science in 
that country and in our own island. We deem it not unfair 
to regard the memoirs in this point of view, both from the 
very flattering terms in which the secretary speaks of their mee 
rits, and from the respectable list of names which is prefixed 
to the volume as composing the Medical Society of Brussels. 
The essoy to which the prize was adjudged was written by 
M. pEL4 Prape, physician to the civil and military hospital at 
Montbrison. After having remarked that the obvious circum- 
stance in which the night differs from the day consists in the 
absence of light, the author begins to discuss the question, 
how far light can produce any effect on the animal body. This 
question he answers affiraiativcly ; and he attributes to the ace 
tion of light a variety of very important operations in the ani- 
mal ceconomy. He supposes that light promotes the cutane- 
ous transpiration, and increases the discharge of carbon from 
the skin; that the diseases of debility, which are generated by 
confinement in dungeons, depend principally on the absence 
of light. that the depressing effect which cloudy weather pro- 
duces on some constitutions is owing to the same cause; and 
that a part of the anhealthiness of marshy situations depends 
on ‘the too great obliquity of the rays of light, which do not 
arrive at the body until after having undergone an infinity of 
refractions, in an atmosphere charged with vapor, and having 
been proporticnably weakened.’ ‘hese ideas, it must be ad- 
mitted, are very diffcrenc from those which are generally adopt- 
ed on the subject; and we do not find that the author at+ 
tempts to establish them on any new experiments or observa- 
tions; he 3s satisfied with the convenient support of analogy, 
and deems it sufficient to remind the society of the effect.o 
light on the vegetable kingdom. ) t sd 
_ M. pe 1a Prave afterward notices the influence of darkness 
on the imagination and passions, which he conceives to be.as 
rematkable as its operation on. the body, and in like manner. to 
depend on the deficiency of the stimulus of light. ‘These ef. 
fects, both mental and corporeal, are supposed to be immedi- 
atcly sedative, and to induce a state of direct debility. Hence 
ic follows that they must be injurious in those diseases which 
consist in a defect of vita] power, and, on the contrary, bene 
ficial in such as are of an opposite nature. We do not observe 
any more reyard to fact and experience in this part of the ¢s- 
gay than in ihe commencement, The author appears to be easi- 


ly kd by iaote analogics, while he passes over the most a 
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pable truths when they counteract his hypothetical doctrines. 
As an illustration of our opinion, we shall quote a paragraph 
from that part of the essay in which, examining the effects 
of light on particular diseases, he is led to inquire whether 
the privation of light has any influence on the formation of pus. 
6 We are induced,’ he remarks, © to believe that it has, when 
we observe the frequency of cutaneous suppurations and swel’s 
ings on the surface of the body, among prisoners who have been 
long shut up in dark duogeons: many military physicians have 
told me that they made this observation during the late wars. 
Other causes, such as bad nourishment, the moisture of the 
dungeons, chagrin, anda sedentary life, no doubt concur with 


‘the darkness to produce this species of cachexy, this purulent 


diathesis, tu make use of an expression consecrated by De 
Haen” We may venture to assert that such reasoning would 


not have obtained ekg prize from any medica! societies ia this 


country. - : 

Lhe memoir which received the second prize was written 
by M. Aymonz, a physician in Piedmont. Like the former, 
this author attributes a considerable part of the effects of night 
to the absence of light: but, in addition, he notices the dimi~ 
nished temperature of the air, the descent of vapors which had 
been raised during the day, and thedeficiency of oxygen. This 
last circumstance he ‘assumes as a matter of fact, although tt is 
directly contrary to the most correct experiments that have 
been performed on the subject, which prove that the chemical 
composition of the atmosphere is the same at all periods, and 
in all places. MM. AyMong, though he conceives that other.cir- 
cumstances, besides the absence of light, have an effect on the 
body, agrees with M. de /a Prade in supposing that the opera- 
tion of night principally depends on a physical change, and 


that this change produces a sedative operation on ‘the body. 


He also coincides with him in thinking that this change must 
be favourable in inflammatory diseases, and injurious in those 
ofa contrary nature.— We are of opinion that this essay, like 
that of M. de /a Prade, affords a very inadequate solution of 
the question: but, at the same time, we must acknowlege 
that the author has indulyed less in fanciful analogies, and has 
not erred so much in perverting facts te meet his own Mypo- 
thesis. : | : 

“The paper to which the other secondary prize was adjudged, 
from its size, and, we may add, from the nature of its contents, 
is in our judgmenc by far the most important in the voluiac. 
kt appears, indeed, to have been considered in this poiat cr 
view by the society themselves, since they bestow on it the 


highest commendation; yet they had it not in their power to 
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assign to it the first prize, because it was originally presented 

| to them in a very imperfect state; and we learn in a note sub. 

; joined by the author, that the delay in the completion of it 

was owing to his having been at Paris during the coronation of 

the emperor. It is written by M. Murat, physician at Mont- 

pelicr. Inthe general view which he takes of the subject, he 

differs considerably from the writers of either of the preceding 

papers. He is not satisfied with pointing out the nature of 

the physical difference existing between night and day, and with 

examining the effect which this change will produce on the 

body, but he farther inquires whether, according to the laws 

of anima! ceconomy, independently of any external circumstance, 

a periodic change does not take place in the functions and pow- 

ers of the body. This he asserts is the case; and he endeae 

vours to establish his. position by a reference to a numerous 

collection of facts, and a great weight of authority. The di- 

urnal revolution in the state of the animal occonomy was first 

observed by Hippocrates; and the author takes occasion not 

only to support his own opinion by this celebrated name, but 

enters into all the speculations which the father of physic con- 

nected with it. He speaks of the four temperaments of Hip- 

pocrates as depending on the different constitutions, warm, 

cold, moist, or dry; of their analogy to the four seasons of 

the year, the four-ages of man, &c.; and he infers that, in 

like manner, the diurnal period must consist of four parts. In 

all this he appears to repose full confidence, and to dwell on 

it not as a mere ebullition of the fancy, but as a sober train of 

reasoning that ought to influence the judgment. | 

 ” After having attempted to establish the division of the day 

‘into four periods, and assigned to’each their characteristic dis- 

position, the writer next shews that in the evening a feverish 

State is always induced; and by combining this circumstance 

with the phenomena of fever in general, he thinks that the 

| four following varieties will be formed ; simple nocturnal fever, 

remittent nocturnal fever, nocturnal fever with exacerbation, 

and remittent nocturnal fever with exacerbation. Each of these 

species then becomes the'subject of distinct consideration ; and 

the author afterward enumerates several other nocturnal dis- 

eases, which are not indeed attended with perceptible fever, 

F and yet would seem to depend on the diurnal revolution which 

] takes place in the system. This part of the discussion is treated 

with considerable minuteness, and with a great display of learn- 

ing, but in a manner which, we may venture to assert, could 

... afford little gratification or instruction to an English reader. 

It abounds with references to the old systematic writers; 4m 
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on their dubious authority the most marvellous ae - 
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related, without any intimation of the weak support on which 
they rest. } 

At the same time, however, that M. Murar seems to pos- 
sesg sO intimate an acquaintance with the writings of the an- 
tients, he appears to be totally ignorant of many of the mo- 
dern doctrines. The subject of hectic fever naturally falls ur- 





he 4 der his consideration, and he employs a number of pages in 
ing 9 proving that it does not depend on the absorption of pus into 
of § theblood; a doctrine which he. seems to consider as quite ori- 
ith ginal, and which he does not venture to bring forwards until 
the 7 he has apologized for his,temerity in starting so novel an opi- 


nion. The whole work, indeed, has more the appearance of 


aws 
nce, being the production of a scholar who values himself on the 
ows extent of his learning, than of a practitioner who is inti- 
leae mately acquainted with the phenomena of disease. Its wri- 
ous ter betrays a total want of judgment in the selection of his au- 
die thorities, and manifests that fondness for speculation which 
first strongly characterizes the medical tyro.—The style of his me- 
not 4 moir is completely French, being highly flowery and rhetorical, 
but and filled with apostrophes and ejaculations. We present our 
ons readers with a short specimen, taken from the commencement, 
lip- yj  * What various and painful sentiments, Gentlemen, must our 
rm, common parent have experienced, when he saw, for the first 
3 of time in his life, the beautiful day yield to night! Oh Adam! 
in return to earth, and tell us whether the astonishment which 
In you felt at the sight of darkness was as great as your affright ! 
on What punishment did you undergo in one day! The anger of 
. of a God freezes you with dread; and, at the same moment, this 
night which surrounds you becomes for you, and for the deli- 

day cate Eve, the terror of terrors.’ —Yet the secretary, in his pre- 
lise § liminary report, informs us that this memoir is written ‘ ina 
ish 9 pure and didactic style.’ | | 

ce Having now entered pretty fully into the merits of the dis- 
the 9 sertations to which the principal prizes were adjudged by the 
er, society, we consider it as unnecessary to. protract this article 
on, by adding any account of the remaining papers. The abstract 
ese which we have given will, we think, be sufficient to afford 
nd eur readers a tolerably accurate idea of the contents of the vo- 
1S- lume; and consequently, as far as we may be permitted to 
ft make the. inference, of the state of medical opinions in the 
c reat empire. | 
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Art: VI. Asiatic Researches 3 or Transactions of the Society instie 
“tuted in Bengal, ‘for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature, of Asia. Vol. the Eighth *, 
‘ gto. pp. 518. Printed at Calcutta. 1805. Imported by Ca. 
dell and Davies. London." vice al. 11s. 6d. 


ri always gives us pleasure to receive the reports ot a body 
of men whose objects are. so commendable, so important, 
| atid so fertile as those of the: Asiatic Society. We had our 
‘| fears that the Icss of the inestimable founder ‘of this i institution. 
(<) might even be fatal to its continuance} but though it must ever 
be severely felt, we are happy in obtaining proofs that the memy 
bers are etill zealous in the cause for which they aye associate 
and, active in their exertions to promote it, f. 
The present volume, however, affords us-flo account .) ‘the 
; internal state of the society; of the countenance which it still 
' derives from ‘* men in authority ;’’ nor of the: aid. which j it obs 
taius from its existing president, by whom no Digtourses are 
here delivered... The evidence of the papers thengtelves, then, 
is. cur only.information respecting the proceedings of this learn- 
U2. ; ed body; and tothem we must now apply for this purpose. 


Our attention is first directed to a communication intidled 
Observations on the Remarkable F iffects of Sol-lunar Influence in 
the Fevers of India; with the Scheme of an Astronomical Ephemes 
vis for the Purposes of Medicine and Meteorclgy. By Francis 
BaLrfour, Ese. M. D.—Dr. Barrour here calls the attention 
of the society to a subject on which he has before given his 
sentiments to the publics viz. the effects which planetary 
attraction exercises on the human body, more partioularly when 

é under the influence of fever, In the healthy state, thefe effects 
are not sufficiently powerful to become manifest: bét when, 
drom any circumstance, —— is induced, the sol-lunar acs 
tion is supposed to be eapable of producing a febrile paroxysm. 
These paroxysms, originating from the same cause with the tides, 
have.a tendency to take place at the same times 5 and on this 
principle | the author explains the pericdical accessions, which 
constitute all the different types that fevers assume. The 
following are the fundamental positions of his doctrine; and 
the general theorem which he deduces from them: © 











q 
a 
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¢ ust. That the paroxyms of fevers are produced by the action of 


solelunar influence. 
© adly. ‘That there is, however, a certain state of the human consti- 


tution, s poet? the paros: eusmal disposition, required to concurwith 
the exacerbations of sol-lunar power in exciting and reiterating pa- 
foxysms, ia such a manner as to form fevers. 
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* 3dly. That in.the course of the disease theré takes place in the 
constitution a certain state, denominated the critical disposition, which 
tending gtadually to maturity, at length concurs with certain remis- 
sions of sol-lunar power in producing a crisis by which salutary 
change the tendency to paroxysm is diminished or removed, so a8 to 
bring fevers to an end after certain intervals of time. er 

© Theorem. The fluctuating force of sol-lunar influence coinciding, 
and co-operating in.all its various stages and degrees, with the various 
modifications of the paroxysmal disposition, excites febrile paroxysms 
to attack on all the days of the neaps and springs, and supports and 
reiterates them, according to various types, until the commencement 
of different neaps; at which junctures the maturity of the critical 
disposition happening to concur with’ the periodical decline-of ‘sol 
junar influence, these paroxysms then subside and come to a termt+ 
nation or crisis: and thus form different successions of paroxysms 
constituting fevers of various length or duration.” : 1, 

According to Dr. B., not only the general character of ‘the 
disease but even its particular symptoms are materially affected 
by this sol-lunar attraction : for he observes that a regular fluc- 
tuation occurs in the color and consistence of the urine in fe- 
ver, corresponding to the positions of the sun and moon} and 
that the appearance of eruptions, sores, and ulcers, undergoes 
similar changes. , : , 

Proceeding on this principle, Dr. Barrour has found 
that fevers are most frequent about the equinoxes ; at which 
periods, the influence of the sun and mcon is more powerfully 
excited, and the tides rise to greater heights. In support of his 
doctrine, and to shew that the same effects are produced in 
other quarters of the globe, he refers to some remarks made by 
Dr. Currie on the fevers in Liverpool; from which it appears 
that in that town, during a period of 17 years, the disease pre- 
vails more frequently at the equinoxes than at the solstices. 
From Dr. Currie’s statement, Dr. Barour deduces these pro- 
positions : ‘ : 

‘ sst. That whilst the temperature of the season inthe spring was 
passing from cold to hot, the number of typhus fevers rose about 4', 
above the common standard. Ve 

‘ 2dly. That whilst the temperature of the season in the autumn 
was passing from hot to cold, the number of typhus fevers rose iu like 
manner about +4 above the common standard. | 

‘ 3dly. That during the months of summer, when the heat of the 
season 1s greatest, the number of typhus fevers /e// beneath the come 
mon standard about 57, ;— and 

‘ athly. That during the months of winter, when the heat of the 
season Js least, the number of typhus fevers fe// in like manner below 
the common standard in the same proportion, about +‘.’ 


_As may be conceived, Dr. B. regards this as a striking Hus. 
tration of his doctrine; bit we confess that we are more dis- 
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posed to consider it only as.an example of the. greater effect 
produced by a variable temperature,. than by the extreme of 
heat or cold which:occurs.in, England. ’ aenkaal ei 

- The existence of this sol-lunar influence is a mere question of 
fact; and although we believe it is not to be discovered in thig 
countrys sthanteladia, where all meteorological phenomena 
are much more pupertalge snd are affected by many incidental 
circumstances, we must acknowlege that a powerful body of evi- 
dence exists in favor of its agency in tropical regions. Its effect 
on the ocean is most evident, and perhaps we may add onthe 
atmosphere ; and therefore we see. nothing repugnant to the 
principles of philosophy in supposing that it may affect the hu- 
man body. Farther experience and observation alone can de- 
cide the inquiry. 


Bos, ——— Fy spac from a Journal, during the Late Campaign in Egypt. By 


Captain C. B. Burr:—We are here presented with accounts 
of the temple of Dendera, or Tentyris, similar to those which 
have been recently published by the French. Speaking of the 
figures on the walls, Captain B. observes, 


¢ The dresses, the utensils, canoes, and many of the articles of 
the domestic economy of the ancient Egyptians, are herein represent- 
ed in the most minute and pleasing manner; and the entire state of 
thece figures, not only in shape, but colouring, conveys the most per- 
fect idea of the habits of the times. A vast resemblance exists in the 
dresses with those at ‘present worn in Jndia ; the cholie of the woman, 
the moond, arid many others, claiming a direct comparison. It has 
often struck. me, ‘and never more forcibly than in contemplating this 
temple and its sculptures, that there must have existed a much greater 
affinity in the customs. of, and of course a more friendly intercourse 
amongst, the nations of the £as¢ formerly, when they pursued one 
system of worship, than since the introduction of Christianity, and 
Mahometanism.’ | Rae Hie 

Some natives of Eastern Asia having accompanied our troops, 
Captain Burk had an opportunity of witnessing the impres- 
sion which these relics of Egyptian idolatry, having perhaps 
the same origin with that of the Hindus, produced on their 
minds : | 
© Our Jndian followers, who had attended us, beheld the scene 
before them with a degree of admiration, bordering on veneration ; 
arising not only from the affinity they traced in several of the figures 
to their own deities, but from their conviction of its being the work 
of some Racshas, who they conceived had visited the earth, to trans- 
mit to an admiring posterity a testimony of supernatural talents.’ 


Of the Origin of the Hindu Religion: By J.D. PatTERs 


sa 


: N 
Esqa.—That ** more was meant than met the ear,” or the eyes 


in the religious institutions of the Heathens, is very certain ; 
: since 
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since we are informed of mysteries intended to explain to the 
initiated that which, under figures and ceremonics, was cons 
cealed from the vulgar. It is to be lamented that none of the 
books used in the mysteries have descended to us; and that 
we are forced in a great measure to appeal to conjecture, for 
explanations of their sacred fables'and mythologies. - ‘The dei- 
ties of the Iliad, though they play so absurd-a part, and must 
impress all persons of réfléction with a contempt for the idola- 
try of the Greeks, might originally havé been invented as 
mere signs of the parts and powers of nature ; and it is highly 
probable that the Metamorphoses of Ovid have a meaning: to 
which, not having the key, we cannot attain. Hieroglyphie 
writing having introducéd an extensive use of emblems, they 
were employed to express philosophical as well as other ideas; 
and it is natural to conclude that when, in after ages, these 
were attentpicd to be interpreted, they occasioned gross errors 
and mistakes. It may reasonably be supposed that the mytho- 
logy of the Grecks,- which is of very high antiquity, is found- 
ed on symbolical representations ; énd in many instances they 
appear to have been ignorant of its original purport. We can 
perhaps scarcely expect that, after a lapse of ages, we should 
completely enlighten the darkness which rests on this mystéri- 
ous subject : but our connection with the est affords an ap- 
portunity for mzking the experiment, and such es:ays as that 
before us cannot fail of being gratefully received by the learn- 
ed world. Mr. Patterson’s account of the Origin of the Hindu 
Religion contains at least a plausible conjecture, which is of- 
fered to the public with much difiidence; and which, if it be 
admitted, will help to explain Grecian 2s well-as Hindu fablés 


and rites.. We cannot more neatly exhibit his view of the sub- 


ject than by employing his own words : 


_.© The Hindu religion appears to me to have been originally a reform 
of existing systems, when the arts and sciences had arrived at a de- 
gree of perfection; that it was intended to correct the ferociousness 
and corruption of the times,. and to reduce mankind to an artificial 
order on a firmer base of polity; that it was the united effort of a 
society of sages, who retained the priesthood to themselves and rene 
dered it hereditary in their families by the division of the people into 
Separate casts ; that it was supported by the regal authority, which, 
while it controuled, it supported in return : that it was promulgated 
in all its perfection at once as a revelation of high antiquity, to stamp 
its decrees with greater authority ;, and that it was founded on pure 
Deism, pf which the Gayatri, translated by Sir William Jones, is .a 
striking proof; but to comply with the gross ideas of the multitude 
who required a visible object of their devotion, they personified the 
shree freat attributes of the deity. 

‘ The 
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‘ The first founders of the Hindu religion do not appear to have 


had the intention of bewildering their followers with metaphysical 


definitions ; their description of the deity was confined to those at- 
tributes which the wonders of the creation so loudly attest : his al- 
mighty power to create ; his providence to preserve ; and his.power 
to annihilate or change what he has created. , i Sandee 
© In fact, no idea of the deity ean be formed beyond this; it is 
simple, but it forces conviction upon the mind. This. simplicity. 
however was destroyed, when they attempted to describe these attri- 
butes to the eye, by hieroglyphics ; perhaps letters had not then been 
inverted ; in which case they could have no other mode of instruc- 
tion than by signs and emblematical figures. 
‘ In order to impress on the minds of men a sense of their total 
and absolute dependance on him, by whom they live, and from whom 
they have their being, they invented the: hieroglyphical figures of 





























Brauma -——- VisHNU Siva. 
. As Emblematical of 
Creation , Preservation ‘ Destruction. 
Ais These they referred to 
Matter ——- —-- Space — Time. 
And painted them iy 
Red ——— Blue — —- White. 
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Brauma had ofginaily five heads, alluding to the five elements ; 
hence in one of the forms given to Sr'va, as the Creator, he is like- 
wise represented with five heads. But the introduction of images 
soon led the mass of mankiid to consider these personified attributes 
as real distinct personages; and as one error brings with it many 
others .in its train, men separated into sects, each selecting one of 
the triad, the particular object of their devotion, in preference to 
and exclusive of the others: the followers of Visunvu and S1'va ine 
vented a new symbol each, to ascribe to their respective divinity the 
attribute of creation.. This contention fer pre-eminence ended in the 
total suppression of the worship of Branma, and the temporary 
submission of the sect-of Visunu, to the superiority of Si'va 3 but 
this did not last long ; the two rival sects raised crusades against each 
other; hordes of armed fanatics, ‘under the titles of Sannyasis and 
Vairasis, enlisted themselves as champions of their respective faith’ 
the former devoted their lives in support of the’ superiority of ‘S1vA, 
and the latter were ‘no less zealous for the rights of Visunu : alters 
nate victory and defeat marked the progress ofa religious war, porte 
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for'ages continued to harrass the earth and inflame mankind against 
each other. ig = 8 

* Plutarch has said of the Egystians, that they had inserted nothing 
into their worship without a reason, nothing merely fabulous, no- 
thing superstitious (as many suppose): but their institutions have 
either a reference to morals, or to something useful in life ; and many 
of them bear a beautiful resemblance of some’ facts in history, or 
some appearance in nature ; perhaps in the commencement to lead 
mankind into superstition’ was not’ intended nor foreseen; it 18 a 
weed that spriags up naturally when’ religion is blended with mys- 
tery and burdened with perplexing ceremonials. The mass of man- 
kind lost sight of morality in the multiplicity of rites, and as‘1t’ 18 
easier to practise ceremonies, than to’ subdue the passions, ceremo- 
nies gradually become substitutes for real religion, and usurp the . 
place of morality. and virtue.’ | | 


Mr. P. supposes that the religions of Hindustan and Egypt 
were identical ; and concluding Brahma to be synonymous with. 
Osiris, and Osiris with Bacchus, he endeavours to account for 
the strange representations which Grecian writers afford of this 
mythological personage : | | 


‘ Baccuus;‘or Osixis, was represented by an equilateral triangle; 
Si'vachas the same hieroglyphic: the worship of Bac> nus was the 
same:as.that which is paid to Si'va; it had the same obscenities, 
the same bloody rites, and the same emblem of the generative power. 

‘in Baccnus may be traced the characteristicks of each of the 
personages in the Indian triad ; and this may be accounted for by 
supposing the Greeks to have been deceived by the title Osiris: they 
considering it as the name of an individual, mingled the characters 
and adventures of all the three in one personage. Baccuus may pos- 
sibly be derived from a title of Vainaspati, Va’a-1's’s, the lord 
of speech, which might .be applied to BranMa’ asthe husband of 
Saraswati’ the goddess of speech. ‘The Greets cailed him Bro- 
mios, as Sir William Jones says without knowing why ; and he was 
styled by the Romans Bruma:. his.feasts were celebrated for several 
days at the winter solstice; from him they were called Brumaliay 
and the winter solstice itself Bruma. 7 . aad 

‘ The crescent of Si'va may. have suggested the horns of Baccuvus 3; 
and his army of satyrs, and victories in /ndia, shew the, resemblance 
of this part of his character to.Vishnu as R.a’ma, who, with his 
army of monkies, overran the peninsula.of Jndian, 2 9 sic ts 

¢ It was a common practice with the Greeks to: disguise their own 
ignorance of the purport of a foreign word, by supplying a woud of 
a similar sound, but different meating, in their own linguage, and 
inventing a story to agree with it: thus Méru.or the north pole, 
the supposed abode of the Déva.ds, being ,considered as the: birth 
place of the God, gave rise to the fable of Baccuue’s second birth 


from the thigh of Jupiter, because Meros, a Greek word approach- 


ing Méru in sound, signifies the thigh in that language.’ | 

‘The immoralities of idolatry are a proper subject of reproda- 
fiom; but it cannat be fairly imagined that those symbols whict 
~ . Ccvasioned 
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oreasioned them: were originally. intended to produce. this. ef- 
fect. Mr. P.’s explanation of the most objectionable. emblem 
of paganism is at least ingenious: ; 
_ © Two-sects sprang up. The one personified the whole universe, 

and the dispensations of providence in the regulation thereof: into g 

Goddess ; this sect retained the female symbol only, and‘denomi- 

nated themselves Sacta, as worshippers of the Sacti, or female power, 

exclusively ; which they called. Pracriti; and which, we, from the 

Latin, term nature. | 

_ ©The other sect insisted, that there was but one, eternal, first cause ; 

» . that every thing, existing, derived its existence, from the sole energy 

uve OF that first cause ( Niranyen). 

_. ©In order, therefore, to express their ideas of the absolute indepen- 
cence of this supreme power upon any extra co-operation, they took 
for their symbol the male emblem, unconnected with that of the fe. 
male; a third sect likewise: arose, which intended to reconcile the 
idea of the unity of godhead,. with.that of the existence of matter 
and spirit ; they, therefore, contended, that the union of those twe 
principles was so mysteriously intimate, as to form but one being, 
which they represented; by a figure half male, and half female, and 
denominated Hara-Gauri’, and Arpuana’ri'Is'wara. It is proe 
bable, that the idea of obscenity was not originally attached to these 

mbols: and itis likely, that the inventors themselves might not 
have foreseen the’ disorders, which this worship would occasion 
amongst mankind. Profligacy eagerly embraces what flatters its 
propensities, and ignorance follows blindly, wherever example ex- 
cites : it is therefore no wonder, that a general corruption of manners 
should ensue, increasing, in proportion as the distance of time involv. 
ed the original meaning of the symbol in darkness and oblivion. 
Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the popular super- 
stition, and was, even in after times, extended to, and intermingled 
with, gloomy rites and bloody sacrifices :—an heterogeneous mix- 
ture, which appears totally irreconcileable, unless by tracing the 
steps, which led to it. It will appear, that the meee of a new 
symbol, upon the old superstition, occasioned this strange medley. 

he sect of Vistnv was not wholly free from the propensity of the 
times to obscene rites; it had been united in interest with that of 
Sr'va, in their league against the sect of Brana 3 as was expressed 
by an image, called Har-Hert, half Si'va, and half Vishnu. This 
‘union seems to have continued till the time, when an emblem of an 
abstract idea, having been erected into an object of worship, intro- 4 
duced a revolution in religion, which had a violent and eatended 


effect upon the manners and opinions of mankind.’ 

In the prosecution of Mr. P.’s undertaking, he sufficiently 
shews in what way superstitious rites grew out of mistaken : 
symbolical representations: but we cannot follow him through i 
ail his details—Mr. H. T. Colebrooke has subjoined to this ; 
essay some farther explanatory remarks. 


Extracts from the Tehzeebul Mantik, or “ Essence of Lagic,” 


proposed as a small Supplement to Arabic and Persian Grammar 4 | 
wit 
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with a View to elucidate certain Points connected’ with’ Oriental 
Literature. By Francis Barrour, /sq.—These extracts are 
literary curiosities, and will be perused’ with interest by others 
than mere oriental scholars. ‘Fhe close coincidence: here dis- 
played, in every ‘point, with the system referred to Aristotle, 
piaces it beyond a doubt, (says Mr. B.) that the. system of lo- 
gic-generally.ascribed to this wonderfal genius, and which was 
translated into Arabic many centuries ago, constitutes the ba- 
sis of the logic. of’ the nations of Asia; though hitherto this 
fact has not been directly confirmed ‘by translations from ori- 
ental languages. ‘Mr. B. moreover endeavours to vindicate the 
Stagyrite against the charge of Lord Kaimes, and assignsto him 
that merit which:hes been. attsibuted to the-great ‘Bacon : 


‘ From some of the extracts contained in this paper, it will appear, 
ist. That the mode of reasoning by Jnduction, illustrated and improv- 
ed by the great Lord’ Verutam, in‘ his Organum Novum ; and ge- 
nerally considered as the cause of the rapid progress of science in 
later times, was perfectly known to ArisTorxe, and was distinctly 
delineated by him as a method of investigation that leads to certai- 
‘ty or truth; and 2dly, That Aritsrotrie was likewise perfectly ac- 


. quainted, not merely. with the form of induction, but with the pro- 


per materials to be employed in carrying it on—Facts and Experi- 
‘ments. : | 

© We are therefore led to. infer, that all the blame of confining the 
human mind for so long a time in chains by the, forms of syllogism, 
cannot be fairly imputed to AristoTLe; nor ‘all the merit of en- 
larging it and setting. it free, ascribed to Lord Verutam. The 
vast extent of AgisToTye’s learning and knowledge, and the sin- 


‘gular strength and penctration of his mind having, naturally, encou- 


raged him to undertake a complete analysis of all its powers, the 


‘doctrine of syllogism became. of course, a constituent and necessary 


part'of his comprehensive system. And if succeeding philosophers, 


‘attracted by its ingenuity: and beauty,. have deserted the substance 


in pursuit of the shadow, the pernicious consequences of this delusion 


' €annot, justly;. be referred to him.’ 


‘In the: preface to this Arabic treatise, we have a. defini- 


‘tion of:its subject : 


é¢ In. the language of logicians, examination or inspection is the 


| ‘contemplation of the thing known to obtain a knowledge of the thing 
- unknown ; that is to.say, the contemplation of the known percep- 


tible, and the known demonstrable, to obtain a knowledge of the un- 


-kyowm: perceptible.and unknown.demonstrable ; and as mistakes often 
chappem in..this: investigation, there is indispensibly required some 
;'general.rule to preserve the mind from falling into an error. in the 


process of thinking. . This rule is logic. 
© From. this discussion, therefore, it appears that the Nature. of 


-Jogic ‘may be ‘defined “. A general, rule which guards the mind 
against errors'in thinking” 


The 
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.. The work is divided into two: parts, ‘the first treating of Des 
finition, and the second of Demonstration. Part 1. is subdivided 
into four sections: 1, of Expression; 2. of Ideas formed by the 
Intellect ; 3. of the five Universal Ideas called Predicables’; 4. of 
the different kinds of Definitions. Part II. is arranged in five 
sections: 1. of Propositions; 2. of Syllogism; 3. of Induc- 
tions; 4. of Analogy; 5. of the division of Syllogisms accord- 
ing to their matter. a 3 Fite! 
The section on Syllogisms being quoted by Mr. B, in the 
passage. which we have just transcribed from his introduction, 
as a proof that Aristotle was acquainted with the method of 
pure investigation, we shall give it entire: | 


¢ A Syllogism is a sentence composed of propositions, and in such 
a manner, that there necessarily arises from this composition another 
sentence. Know then that having finished our investigation of pro- 
positions on the previous knowledge of which all reasoning cr de- 
- monstration depends, I shall now. consider demonstration :—Demon- 
stration or reas) ning is the process of inferring some thing from the 
state of one thin ¢ to prove the state of another; and this is of three 
kinds, viz. Syllogism, Induction, and Analogy. Syllogism is that in 
which an inference is drawn from a genetal rule or class to a subor- 
dinate part or individual belonging to that class; which must of 
course partake of its general nature, or character. This species of 
argument affords certainty or truth.. Take for example ** The 
world.is changeable, and every thing liable to change was.created ;”” 
thus they obtain the conclusion that the world did not exist from 
eternity, this is, was created. Be it then understood that. two. ser- 
tences combined, from the nature of which there necessarily arises a 
third, constitute what is called Keeause or syllogism: and the third 

_ sentence thus obtained is called Neteejeh, that is, the conclusion, 
‘The subject and predicate contained in the conclusion of the 
syllogism described is called the Maddeh, that is, the matter of the 
conclusion ; and the order in which they are placed constitutes what 
is called :Heiyet, that is, the form or figure. If the matter and figare 
of the conclusion appear in the premises of the syllogism, then'that 
syllogism is called conditional, because the conditional particle Letken 
must be included in it. Take for example ‘‘ whenever the syn 
shines day must exist ;”? but the sun shines, which gives the conclu- 
_ sion~—‘* Then day exists,’ which is materially and formally contain- 
éd in the preceding syllogism. © But if the conclusion be not materi- 
ally and formally expressed in the premises of the syllogism, then it 
is denominated Jiterauni, that is, simple ‘or categorical; whether it 
be absolute or conditional. , | etiam 0° 
.. © The subject considered. in the conclusion of a simple‘syllogism is 
called Asrur, that is, the minor.; and thething predicated ofthe sub- 
ject is called 2éar, that is, the major; and the proposition ‘which 
contains the minor is called Sururi, minor proposition; and the pros 
position which contains the .major, is called eburi oF, snajor PEs 
position; and the term with which the subject and predicate o the 
mes" eonclusion 
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coriclusion are bpth compared i is called the mildie term or: thal Osit, 
or Osit, Kc. &e; &c.” 

If European logicians can aaa nothing frou hia extratts, 
they will prove that the author ofthe wotk from. which they 
areitaken knew the method of: reasoning. «That this treatise 
of logic, however, is of no high antiquity;.is evident : fram its 
adducing * the missions of the prophet Mahommed and Jesus 
Christ,’ as instances of traditions which cannot be rapes to 
be false’ 1 yout 

An Essay on the Saered Isles in the Writ, with ‘ther Pssays 
cianeried: with that Work. By Cap tain ¥. WiLrorbd.—Only a 
part of Captain Wilford’s. eniertakiog' is presented to the public 
in this volume, and_that part is very little satisfactory. When 
he informs us in his Introduction chat his object is ‘ to:prove 
that the Sacred Isles of the Hindus, if not the British Isles, ‘are 
at least some remote country to the North-west of the old‘con- 
tinent, for he cannot conceive that they are altogether Utopian 
or imaginary,’ —we were prepared to expect an actaal display 
of the antient geography of the Asiatics: but, instead of any 
real knowlege and science, we find an account of idle legends, 
the substance of which is not worth transcription, and imagi- 
nary charts which are illustrative only of the wild fancies of 
the Hindus. Captain Wilford comments with energy on the 
attempts which were made by his Pundit to impose on him the 
fictions of his own brain instead of real extracts from the Pu- 
ran‘as, and from other books relative to his inquiries; "and 
though he tells us that these forgeries were detected, we can- 
not banish the suspicion that some of the learned among the 
Hindus, who have obtained by intercourse with us a little 
knowlege of our history and geography, have succeeded in 
persuading this Asiatic student that, from the most remote 
times, they were acquainted with the British Isles under the 
name of the Sacred Isles. Ag a portion only of the labours of 
Captain W. is before us, we cannot absolutely pronounce on 
this subject: but the contents of this paper will serve to ‘stamp 
probability on our suspicion. 

It is proposed by the author to publish six essays ; of which 
the one now printed. relates merely to the Geographical Sys- 
teme.of the Hindus, (if such extravagant fictions as those 
which are here enumerated be intitled to such an appellation,) 
and is. subdivided. into three: sections: .1..General ideas’ of 


these Systems. 2. List of Mountains, Rivers, and Countries; 


from the Puran'as:and other Books. 3- Geographical Extracts 
from.the Puraias.—Of the nature of these ex reba the account 
given by Captain W. of the books from which they are taken 
will’ ‘Suiliciently inform us ¢ | 


¢ These 
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‘ These. works, whether historical or geographical, are most » 
vagant compositions, in which little regard indebdgad pel vote . 
,King Vicrama’pitya had four lakhs of boats, carried: on carts, for 
ferrying his numerous armies over lakes and rivers. In their treatises 
on geography, they seem to view bit in through a prism, as’if 
jdoened with the liveliest colours. Mountains are of solid gold, 
bright like ten thousand suns; and others are of precious -fems. 


Some of silver, borrow the mild and dewy beams. of the moon. 


- There are rivers.and. seas of liquid amber, clarified butter, milk, 
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curds, and intoxicating liquors. » Geographical truth is sacrificed fo 
a symmetrical arrangement of countries, mountains, lakes, and rivers, 
with which they are highly delighted. There*are two geographical 
systems among the Hindus: the first and most anctent’ is according 
to the Purdn’as, in which the Earth is considered as a convex surface 
gradually sloping toward the borders, and surrounded by the ocean. 
T’he second and modern system is that adopted by astronomers, aiid 
cettainly the worst of the two. The Pyugan'ts considering the Earth 
as a flat surface, or nearly, so, their knowledge does not extend much 
beyond the old continent, or the superior hemisphere.:_ but astrono- 
mers, being acquainted with the globular shape of ,the Eart ‘and of 
course with an inferior hemisphere, were under the necessity of borrow- 


ing largely from the superior part in order to fill up the infefior one. 


‘Thus their astronomical knowledge, instead of being of service to géo- 
gtaphy, has augmented the confusion, distorted and.dislocated every 


‘part, every country inthe old continent.’ 
The most remarkable feature in their geographical romances 


Js 
~* Mount. Meru, which is said to be of four different colours, towards 
ithe four cardinal points : but the Puran‘ics are by no means unanimous 
out.them : and the seas, through the reflection of the solar beams 
fram each side, are of the’ same ido. ' The Eastj like the Brabmens, 
is of a white colour: the South, like the Vaisyas, is yellow; Apara 


the West, like the Cshadras, is-of a brown, or dark colour ; and the 


North is ‘red like the Cshetris. ..But in the. Haimavatchanda, Méru 
is said to be supported, or propped; by. four enormous, buttresses : 
that toward the East, is of pure gald ;.tqward the South, of iron ; 
to. the West, of silver; and the bu;tress to, the North, pf copper. 


- "Thus toward the East it is yellow, ta the South red, white to the 


West, and of a dark brown to the North.” 


The charts contairi representations equally visionary ; and in 
our judgment, from such matter, little in.the,shape of fact can 


be obtained. Captain. W.,. we hope, will take care of Higdu 


~Coresrooke, Esq.—Having been _s0 fortunate ag, ,t 


=m! 


‘counterfeits, ‘‘ such being abroad,” and will not be. too,credulqus 


about the Sacred Islands. | 


Of the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of, the Hindus. © Py H, T. 

‘ q > | Pt we a on sae hese 

Benares a large portion of the text and commentary 0 “hese 

celebrated books, Mr.C, endeavours in this paper.to .affard a 
. j I ‘ + 


a brief 
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brief explanation and some specimens of their contents. To 
a concise history of the Véda is subjoined a distinct account of 
the matter of each of its four books or divisions, viz. the 
Rigvida, the Yajurvida, the Samavéda, and the ‘Atharvana. 
While Mr. C.' readily admits the probability of interpolated 
passages, and is fully aware of the fabricated works produced 
by the writers of the East, he is disposed to believe that the © 
greatest part of the books, received by the learned among the 
Hindus, will be found to be genuine. For the citations made 
from these oriental scriptures we must refer to the paper be 
fore us, which will be amusing to a certain class of readers. It 
thus concludes : 


‘ The preceding description may serve to convey some notion of the, 
Védas. They are tov voluminous for a complete translation of the 
whole: and what they contain, would hardly reward the labour of 
the reader ; much less, that of the translator. The ancient dialect, in 
which they are composed, and especially that of the three first Védasy 
Is pi ai difficult and obscure : and, though curious, as the pa- 
rent of a more polished and refined language (the classical Sanscrit), 
its difficulties must long continue to prevent such an examination of 
the whole Védas as would be requisite for extracting all that 13 
remarkable and important in those voluminous works. But they well 
deserve to be occasionally consulted by the oriental scholar,” 


4 Botanical and Economical Account of the Bassia Butyracea‘or 
East India Butter Tree. By W. Roxburgh, 1.D.—This plant 
belongs to the family of Polyandria Monogynia, and its generic 
character is minutely. specified by Dr. R. to be ¢ Calyx be- 
neath, four or five leaved. Corol, one petaled: border about 
eight cleft. Berry superior, with from one to five seeds. 

© Bassia Butyracea. Roxburgh. te fh 

‘ Calyx five leaved ; Stamens thirty or forty, crowning'the 


‘subcylindric tube of the Corol, Fulwah, Phulwarah.’ The Shea 


of Mungo Park, or the butter tree of Africa, is supposed to be 
a species of the same genus. Of ‘the Bassia Butyracea, the 
following account is given by Mr. Gott : Pot? 


- 6 The tree producing a fat-like substance, known in this country 
by the name of Phulavah is a.native of the Almorah hills, and known 
there by the same name. The tree is scarce, grows on 4 strong soil, 
on the declivities of the southern aspects of the hills below A/morah, 
generally attaining the height, when full: grown, of fifty feet, witha 
circumference of six. The bark, of such specimens as I have been 
able to obtain, is inclined to smoothness, and speckled-; it flowers in 
January, and the seed is perfect about ugust, at which time the 
natives collect them, for the purpose of extracting’ the above sub- 
stance. Cn opening the shell.of the seed, or nut, which is of a fine 
chesnut colour, smooth, and brittle; the kertiel appears of the 
size and shape of a blanched’ almond: the kernels are bruised, on a 
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smooth stone, to the consistency of cream, or of a fine pulpy matter’ 
which is then put into a cloth bag, with a moderate weight laid on, 
and left to stand, till the oil, or fat, is expressed, which becomes ime 
mediately of the consistency of hog’s Jard, and is of a delicate white 
colour. Its uses are in medicine; being highly esteemed in rheu- 
matism, and contractions of the limbs. It is also much esteemed, 
and used by natives of rank, a3 an unction, for which purpose, it is 
generally mixed with an Utr of some kind. Except the fruit, which 
is not much esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 

‘ This tree is supposed to bear a strong affinity to the Jawa, 
( Madbuca, or Bassia latifolia;) but the oil or fat, extracted from the 
seeds, differs very materially. The oil from the Mawa, is of a 
greenish-yellow colour, and seldom congeals. ‘That from the Phul- 
wah congeals immediately after expression, is perfectly colourless ; 
and, in the hottest weather, if melted by art, will, on being left to 
cool, resume its former consistency. The oil from the seed of the 
Mawa, if rubbed on woollen cloth, leaves as strong a stain as other 
oils or animal fat. The fatty substance from the Phulawah, if pure, 
sbeing rubbed on woollen cloth, will leave no trace behind.’ 


A plate exhibiting the growth and the fructification is affixed 
to this paper. 


A Description of a Species of Ox, named Gayal. Communicated 
by H. T. Colebrooke, #sg.—Though we recollect that the Gayal 
has been often noticed, -we believe that no detailed account of 
this animal and his habits has hitherto been published in India; 
and to remedy this deficiency is the object of the present com- 
munication, which contains several distinct descriptions. The 
Bos Gaveus or Gayal, says Dr. Roxburgh, ‘is nearly of the size 
and shape of the English bull. It has short horns, which are 
distant at their bases, and rise in a gentle curve directly out 
and up: a transverse section, near the base, is ovate ; the thick 
end of the section being on the inside. ‘The front is broad, 
and crowned with a tuft of lighter coloured, long, curved hair. 
The dewlap is deep and pendent. It has no mane, nor hump; 
but a considerable elevation over the withers. ‘The tail is short; 
the body covered with a tolerable coat of straight, dark-brown, 
hair: on the belly it is lighter coloured ; and the legs and face 
are sometimes white.’ : 

Of his habits and utility, an idea may be formed from the 
subsequent extract : 


¢ The Gayal is of a dull heavy appearance ; but, at the same time, 
of aform, which indicates much strength and activity, like that of 
the wild buffalo. His colour is invariably brown ; but of different 
shades, from a light to a dark tinge; and he frequently has a white 
forehead, and four white legs, with the tip of the tail also white. 
He has a full eye, and, as he advances in age, often becomes blind ; but 


it is uncertain whether from disease, or from a natural decay. His 
| disposition 
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disposition is gentle ; even when wild, in his native hills, he is not con- 
sidered to be a dangerous animal, never standing the approach of man, 
_ much less bearing his attack. The Cicis (a race of mountaineers) 
hunt the wild ones for the sake of their flesh. 

‘ The Gayal delights to range about in the thickest forest, where 
he browses, evening and morning, on the tender shoots and leaves of 
different shrubs; seldom feeding on grass, when he can get these. 
To avoid the noon-day heat, he retires to the deepest shade of the 
forest, preferring the dry acclivity of the hill, to repose on, rather 
than the low fwampy ground below; and never, like the buffalo, 
wallowing in mud. 

‘ Gayals have been domesticated among the Cic?s from time umme- 
mortal ; and without any variation, in their appearance, from the wild 
stock. No difference whatever is observed in the colour of the wild 
and tame breeds: brown of different shades being the general colour 
of both. The wild Gdayal is about the size of the wild buffalo in Jn- 
dia. Thetame Géyal among the Cacis, being bred in nearly the 
same habits of freedom, and on the same food, without ever under- 
going any labour, grows to the same size with the wild one 

‘ He lives to the age of fifteeri, or twenty years ; and, when three 
years old, the Gayal cow receives the bull; goes eleven months with 
young ; and will not again admit his embrace, until the following 
} season after she has brought forth. 

4 © The Gayal cow gives very little milk, and does not yield it long; 
but what she gives, is of a remarkably rich quality ; almost equally so 
with the cream of other milk, and which it also resembles in colour, 
‘ The Cicés make no use whatever of the milk, but rear the Gayals 
| entirely for the sake of their flesh and skins. They make their 
shields of the hides of this animal. The flesh of the Gayal is in ‘the 
highest estimation among the Cicis ; so much so, that no solemn 
festival 1s ever celebrated without slaughtering, one er more Géyals, 

‘ according to the importance of the occasion.’ . 


At the conclusion of this paper, the author corrects an érror 
into which Mr. Kerr and Dr. Turton have fallen, in their trans- 
lation of the Systema Nature; and he observes that the, Bos 
Arnee of these gentlemen ought to be rejected from systems of 
Zoology as an erroneous description. 
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An Account of the Measurement of an Arc on the Meridian on the 
Coast of Coromandel, and the Léngth of a Degree deduced therefrom 
sn the Latitude 12° 32°. By Brigade Major Witt1amM Lams- 
ron.—Though this operation, in point of extent and import- 
ance, cannot be compared with the grand measurements exe- 
cuted in England and France, yet it seems to have been con- 
ducted with great caution and nicety of skill, and by the aid of 
excellent English instruments. The.meridional arc measured 
was between Paudree, Latitude 13° ig’ 49,02, and Trivande- 
poorum, latitude 11° 44° 52559: consequently, the difference 
of the latitude of these two places is 1° 34° 56”,43- The 
number of fathoms in the terrestrial arc was 9572153266; and 
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hence 1° 58233:1°:: 95721, 3266 : 60494 fathoms for a 
mean latitude between 13° 19° 49%,02 and 11° 44’ 52”,00, 
or fora latitude 12° 32’ nearly. 

If we suppose the earth to be an ellipsoid, and the sifenbice 
of the diameters to be ~2,'". part of the whole diameter, a 
depree in latitude 12°= 56772 toises, and a degree in latitude 
13°= 56776: —consequently a degree in latitude 12° 30°= 
56774 toises. If this be reduced to fathoms, we shall have 
60506,8y05 for the length of one degree of the meridian ; J and 


~ the computed length on the hypotheses of the difference +3. of 


the diameters differs from the length measured by Brigade-. 
Major LamBron 12 fathoms in “alts ah fathoms; which 
is no great disagreement. 

Besides the measurement of a meridional arc, the author 
has measured. the length of an arc perpendicular to the meri- 
dian in latitude 12° 32°; and he found the Iength of one degree 
to be 61052 fathoms nearly. 3 

It. is very essential,—and the operation requires great nicety: 
and. attention,—-to determine the latitude of the extremities of 
the meridional arc. ‘lhe method employed by the present 
writer is the same as that which former observers have adopt-. 
ed. The zenith distance of a star whose declination is known 
is observed, and thence, by addition or subtraction, we obtain 
the co latitude: the star chosen “was Aldebaran, with a 
transit circular instrument: the zenith distance was taken on 
a certain night, and on the following night it was again 
taken with the instrument turned half round, or moved in 
Azimuth through 180°: the mean of the two was allowed for 
the zenith distance ; and half their difference is the error of 
the line of collimation. This observation was often repeated ; 


and. we subjoin a short table in order to shew the near agree- 


ment of the whole: ) 
© Observations at the Station near Paudree. 
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= i Mean of the Z:- [Ms van of the cor- 
Day of the Month. nith Distance or} rec'ed Declina- Latitude. 
.} each Are, tions, 
| 2 aes = ° r te tre Ped a” o ny or 
Nov. sais 24th, |.2 46 32, 5 |16 06 20,70 | 13 19 48,20 
24th & 25th, 2 46.32.46 | 16 06 20,69 |13 19 48,23 
~* 26th & 26th, 2 46 31,78 | 16 06 20,68 |13 19 48,90 
goth & rstDec. | 2,46 31,60 | 16 06 20,61 {13 19 49,01 | 
Dec. 1st & 2d, 2°46 32,60 | 16 06 20,60 [13 19 4%, 0 
2d & 3d, 2 46 32,60 | 16 06 20,58 | 13 19 47,68 
12th & 13th, 12 46 30,96 | 16 c6 20,39] 13 19 49 43 
13th & 14th, 2 46 28,57 {16 06 20,36 | 13 19 5179 } 
ee snblied 29th, | 2 46 29,71 | 16 06 19,64 113 19 49 93 
= Mean 13 19 49 -‘8] 
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This memoir fills sixty quarto pages; and the account of } 
measurements like the present, if it goes beyond mere arith- /) 
metical results, cannot be satisfactorily given within a‘ short 
compass. The tables require some ‘space: the narration of . 
the circumstances Under’ which the observations were made | 
| also occupies space ; and it is necessary besides to specify — 
j peculiar artifices and precautions, in order that other observers 
‘ may cither profit from them,, or, incase of any anomaly and 
disagreement of ‘results, that materials may be ready for in- 
vestigating the cause. We hope that the ingenious conductor 
of thcse operstions will be induced to resume his labours, in 
the measurement’ of a meridional are of a more considerable / 
extenr. wv Fea Ry . 
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On the Hinds Systems of Astronomy, and’ their Connection with } 

History in antient and modern Times. By J. BENTLEY, £sg.—This 

long paper, according to the author’s own statement, prema- \ 

turcly appears in the world, in consequence of an attack made 

cn his former essay on the same subject by an European period- 

ical critic. ‘The discussion itself is of. a nature but little cal- 
q culated to interest the general reader in this part of the world, / 
and the arguments are not easy for him to comprehend: but, 
more especially, as it is in reply to observations-with which it 
would be improper and contrary to our invariable practice for 
as to interfere, either pro or con.. we must refrain from 
any attempt to abstract the reasonings or to state the ree 
6ults. ° : , ! - 

When Mr. B. has terminated his controversial discussion, | 
he passes on to the explanation of matters of considerable 
importance to those who are desirous of forming a true 
judgment respecting the real antiquity of Hindu history ; «and 
he states, at considerable length, the construction of some of 
the most antient Hindu chronological systems.’~A’s his remarks © 
on this subject, however, cannot easily be compressed within | 
a short compass, we must refer the curious or the interested | 






¢ 


reader to the memoir itself. The result of Mr. B.’s state- | fom J f 
ments and inquiries is that small, if any, reliance can be M (99 7 
placed on what is usually called the general opinion of the  - RW : 





! Hindus. St ee = 


This volume closes with an Appendix containingeeJntse-~ | 
ductory Remarks, intended to have accompanied Captain Mabony’s 
Paper on Ceylon, and the Doctrines of Buddha, published in the - 
Seventh Volume of the Asiatic Researches, but inadvertently omit- . 
ted in publishing that Volume. By}. H. Warincron, £sg.— | 
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; , % These remarks are designed to support the relation of Captain 
* Mahony, and the conjectures of Sir William Jones, concerning 
Moy . Buddha and his doctrines. 
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‘ 

Letters of Mixaseau ; Memorials, and t\xtracts from Memori- 
i 

‘ 

{ 





| als, written in 1781, 1782, and 1783, in the Course of his Suit 
r at Pontarlier, to reverse a Sentence which had been passed on him, 
and of another at Provence, for a Separation between him and his 
Wife: the Whole forming a Centinuation of the Letters written 
from the Dungeon of Vincennes, from 1777 to 1780, inclusively, 
Published by ¥. F. Vitry, formerly employed in the Office of Fo- 
reign Affairs. 8vo. pp. 490. Paris. 1806. Imported by De 
Boffe 
T® space in public opinion which once was filled by the per- 
son whose name this title page announces, his singular ad- 
‘ventures, his extraordinary talents, and his astonishing politi- 
Cal displays, strongly excite attention to all that his pen had at 
any time traced. ‘The volume now offered to us is stated to 
form the completion of all that has been yet discovered of his 
works; and it refers to a period of his life which was the 
most agitated, and does not scem to have been the least inte- 
resting = 
M. Vitry professes to have ransacked all the repositories of 
the law, and the offices of government, in order to arrive at 
the exquisite pieces of eloquence which he has now given to 
the public; and which, as he justly observes, in respect to 
' address and energy, are worthy of the best days of antiquity. 
In these, the writer appears the same person who, in the Con- 
| stituent Assembly, astonished Europe with his genius; and 
| we are of opinion with the editor, that some of the legal 
addresses are in no respect inferior to the most splendid of his 
’ state harangues ; that we meet in them with discussions which 
are as luminous as they are profound, and which have as much 
force as precision; that they are distinguished by the clearest 
; reasoning ; that they bespeak a courage which nothing Is able 
| to subdue or shake ; and that they proceed from views not less 
| 





ll 








solid than comprehensive.’—-It is to be observed, however, that 
the memorials have been printed before; though we are here 
_assured that the public was never fairly in possession of them, 
because pains had been taken on their first issuing from the 

: _- press to make them disappear; and the editor is of opinion 
that his copy is the sole oie now remaining. 


Besides the letters, the reader will here find the first of M1- 


RALEAU’S memotials which he composed in the prison of Pon- 
tarlier. 
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tarlier. The whole of it is inserted, because, besides its point 
and neatness, it furnishes the most exact and detailed account 
of events preceding his arrest, and of his flight with Madame 
Mounier to Holland. The volume includes also interesting 
sketches from the second of these memoirs, and the whole of 
the third diatribe vented against the deputy of the king’s ade 
vocate, awe which the best judges, on its first appearance, 
named the Philippic of Comte Mirabeau. The orator himself 

st highTWeffimatedAhis grand effort of his genius; exclaime 
ing in reference to it, ** if that does not display eloquence une 
paralleled in these barbarous ages, I know net what this fascie 
nating and rare gift of heaven means.” To these we are to 
add his correspondence after his departure from Pontarlier, 
and during his residence in Provence with the Marquis de Mae 
rignane, his father-in-law, and with his wife; and his. argue 
ment before the tribunal of Aix. ‘The editor highly commends 
this last performance, as a model of eloquence, yet replete with 
moderation; as displaying the utmost penetration and the most 
masterly reasoning. We have also remarkable fragments, see 
lected from observations on his memorials contained in the 
scarce work before mentioned: extragts from his memorial 
before the Grand Counci!; and his opinion in 1784 on the in- 
dissolubility of marriage, and the distinction between it and 
separation, which concludes the book. We have omitted to 
specify what forms by no means the least interesting of the 
contents of these pages; namely, his conversation with the keeper 
of the seals, relative to the suppression of the last memerialBy 
the order of that magistrate: a conversation which attained 
much celebrity at the moment, and which will remain a curie 
ous monument of the firmness with which Miraseau resisted, 
even at that period, the oppressions and vexations of ministerial 
authority. | 

As the editor remarks, the letters are the most remote from 
being laboured compositions; and in his eyes, this negligence 
has value and attraction, since they are full (he asserts) of 
characteristic traits. With the writer’s countrymen, they 
may have an interest which is not felt by strangers: but we 
see among them many which, we think, might have been 
omitted, without greatly diminishing the interest of the vo- 
lume: though it must be granted that scarcely one of them 
3s devoid of some expressions that are strongly indicative of the 
vigour of mind which distinguished the writer. 

We select the following letter, to shew that this most am. 
bitious and (we suspect that we may add) unprincipled man 
was not destitute of amiable private feelings. It is an in- 
teresting domestic picture, which presents reflections that dise 
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playa sympathising heart; and it is addressed tothe editor of this 
volume, with whom he appears to have been on the most in- 


timate terms: 


‘ Again, my dear Vitry, I write to you only a few words, that 
you may not be uneasy about me. My poor nicce is-at death’s door 
A malignant fever has in five days reduced her to this extremity. I 
cannot ‘comprehend how a young creature, whose. rosy" complexion 
announces bfood so pure, who is besides gentle, stemious, and a 


stranger to ‘every passion, could have been liable tobe attack of so 


virulent a malady. At this rate, we who are 60 prodigal of life 
ought to die every eight days. ‘The poor mother is pregnant, and 
1s overwhelmed with grief; indeed we all love this charming child; 
and you may guess our affliction. TI obtain no:sleep, -my health *. 
quites tranquillity, but this event deprives me of all hope of it. 

¢ Figure to yourself what will be the dismal nature of our situa- 
tion, if ‘we are deprived of her; in the country, face to face with 
gricf, and cut off from.every resource! I have often regarded death 
as. one of the wisest provisions of nature: but it is thus to be viewed 
only when it strikes ourselves, and not our connections. Adieu, my 


friend, love me as I love you; and take especial care of your preci- 


ous infant.’ 


The succeeding rentarks of this acute observer, contained in 
a letter to the same friend, are perhaps generally well-founded, 
though they were not verified in the particular instance which 


the writer had in view: 


¢ I will:apprize you, my dear friend, and you alone, that it is 
possible that | may very shortly set out for Provence, in order to 
finish the great and important affair * which I have happily managed, 
and which will put me in possesion of sixty thousand livres per an- 
num. A great step has been taken, and women do not retreat, un- 
less it be when they have to deal with fools. If these charming and 
timid creatures are slow in advancing, they never retrograde unless 
they suspect ingratitude. On the contrary, when they perceive in 
us a lively sense of their favourable regard, they are so affected by 
our power oyer them, so influenced by the emotions which they ex- 
cite'in us, that they are no longer able to do aught else than to add 
kindness to kindness. | 

¢ Adieu, my friend; for it will be said that it is to a fine woman 
that I am writing; | shall act against my principles if I waste in dis- 
cussion the time which I ought to emanlay in exertion. Manis not 
born to pass his vigorous hours in talking, this is the right of old 
age. Bea Nestor when you cao’ no longer be an Achilles, a Dio- 
med, or an Ulysses ; there will remain but toa much time for acting 
the part of the king of Pylos.’ 7 ; | 


Writing also to the same friend, he draws a sketch of him- 
self, and turnishes proofs of the ardent cast of his mind :, 





* His reconciliation with Madame de Miraleau. 
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¢ My sensibility makes me desirous of pleasing: but we can only 
please those whom we resemble, and hence it is that I do not please 
all. I endeavour to have only estimable friends, and ( find it agree- 
able to assimilate myself to them in little matters, which do not re- 
late to great duties and great plans. This has occasioned my facility 


. to be calumniated ; it is not so great as has been supposed: but, were 


it so, this quality is not without its use; for Voltaire has satd, he 
who has not the spirit belonging to his time of life feels all its evils ; 
and the same may be said of the spirit of situation: he who cannot 
seize it will suffer in every thing, and succeed in nothing. But why 
does one feel oneself a man, if it be not in order to succeed every 
where and in every thing, from the people up to kings, from friva- 
tities up to the transcendant sciences, from petty domestic objects to 
the command of armies, and the administration of empires? We 
ought not to sayof any thing, shat is below us, nor feel any thing as being 
above us. Nothing is impossible to the man who is able to will with 
ney and firmness, Js it fitting ? Then it shall be. ‘This is the 
only law.’ : 


Referring to the accusation preferred against him before 
the tribunals, charging him with the abduction of Madame de 
Mounier, and of which he was finally acquitted ; we meet with 
passages not unworthy of that eloquence which, at a later pe- 
riod, thundered so awfully from the tribune of the National 
Assembly : 


« Such, then, is the suit which, for five years, has involved two 
families in affliction, who tremble to this day on account of my teme- 
rity! Such is the process which deprived me for five years of my 
civil existence: which has separated me from a loved, tender, and 
indulgent wife ; which deprived me of the last embraces of my dying 
son, which prevented my pressing his agonizing lips, and who per- 
haps might still have lived, had 1 retained the care of him! Such 
is this suit, which occasions a young and unfortunate woman, distin- 
guished by sensibility, beneficence, and the promise of every virtue, 
to waste her best days within the walls of prisons! Such 1s the suit 
which planted a dagger in the breast of her affectionate mother ; 
which has armed three families against each other, and poisoned so- 
ciety with hatred and scandal! Such was the process which was de- 
cided in two hours, while two days were consumed in the delibera- 
tion on my provisional enlargement ! Yes: it was pronounced in two 
hours, .by four judges, (the others declining to give judgment) that 
the head of a man of quality should fall at the executioner’s feet ; 
and that a young woman, so interesting, so gentle, and so loved, 
that her fate would have excited compassion among tygers,—that 
this female, belonging to a respectable family, and adorned with the 
highest dignities of the magistvacy, should be cut cff from among the 
living ! All this was dec@ed in two hours !’ 


On another occasion, he describes himself as more playful 
than spiteful, as more spiteful than wicked, as am impatient, 


high- 
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high-spirited, irascible animal, but tender, affectionate, and-on 
the whole a very good man. 


¢ Treated as I have been, suppose that I have committed a great 
fault, and where is the General, capable of the happiest combinations, 
who has not made some false movements ? Frederic was chargeable with 
2 score of them, Cesar with eight or ten, four of which he has con. 
fessed, and Turenne with two. When we have committed faults, 
only the greatest activity, mental and bodily, can repair them: I am 
not wanting in this quality, which has been given to men in order 
to repair their follies: but all have it not. Confidein me. I shall 


extricate myself from this difficulty.’ «° 
The strong pencil of MinxaBEAU discovers itself in the 


following passages : 


¢ What shall I gain by eternal hatred? All my opponents were 
more futile than corrupt, except the prevaricator, the deputy king’s 
advocate Sombarde. On himalone I make war as a man.and as a ci- 
tizen, © With regard to the others, I absolve them as far as it lies 
-with me. God forbid that I should resemble those who, being slaves 
to their passions, raise outcries against the vices of others as if they 
were jealous of them; and who censure nothing so severely as acts 
which they themselves are constantly imitating. What is so honour. 
able as an indulgent allowance, oa the part of those who stand in no 
need of it from others? Alas; I am far trom being of the Jatter num- 
ber. The extravagances and vices of my youth have cost me much; 
and they have cost much to others. Jor this mischief I cannot, 
‘as in the case of those which are personal to me, forgive my- 
self. In fine, inexorable to myself, indulgent to others, as to those 
who can only be indulgent to themselves, I shall never forget the 
fine sentiment of an antient who was regarded as the living image of 
virtue: He cvho hates vices, hates men. Alas! what do we gain by 
hating men! In order to live among them, must we not practise for- 
bearance ? Have they not, after all, more of good than of bad? Let 
ns not exaggerate ; if we paint the dangers which surround us, let 
gs not conceal our multiplied pleasures. We talk of our misfortunes, 
.and forget our felicities.. We behold, it is said, more of vice and suf.- 
fering than of virtue and enjoyment; but this is not true, for the 
world endures, and societies subsist : if there were more of evil than 
2of good, we should be all annihilated. | 

¢ The partialities of tribunals, their refusal to render justice, their 
studied ‘delays, are an evil; the errors of judges, and the imperfece 
tions of jurisprudence, are an evil, and a very serious one. Our 
Jaws, so multiplied, so various, so confused, so contradictory, so little 
understood by the body of the people: the Roman law, which governs 
ms in part; our.customary law, in some respects so fine, in others so 
absurd, and frequently so favourable to oppression ; ard above all our 
criminal laws, soformidable to liberty, and much more tmportant than 
the civil laws as the reputation and lives of citizeus are more impor- 
tant than their property ; these laws, so far from being perfect, do 


not even approach perfection. Crimes are not exactly defined in them ; 
the 
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the penalties are out of proportion, barbarous, arbitrary, and uncer- 
tain: denunciations and accusations often remain secret, to the pro- 
judice of upright conduct, and the extreme danger of truth and innoe 
cence, which are thus deprived of defence: the proofs on which sgn- 
tence is given often lie buried in an office, in which a careless or an 
artful clerk will make a witness swear to that which never entered 
his thoughts, or in which he who deposes can advance what he would 
never dare to affirm if the mode of proceeding were more+solemn. 
Many of our law- proceedings, which seem framed rather to involve in 
guilt than to discover truth, abound with regulations which are re- 
pugnant to reason{ and humanity. 

‘ Men are imperfect; and hence their decrees may be unjust; 
but, as men only deal with men, they are obliged mutually to make 
allowance for their several impe:fections. All that can be done to 
remedy these is to adopt the wisest precautions, such as a knowlege 
of the human heart and the suggestions of experience recommend, 
in order to guard agaiust the passions, prejudices, and partialities of 


judges. It is for this purpose that legal forms have been invented ; 


the object of thém is to give to innocence the safe-guard of time, which 
dissipates prejudices, cools the passions, exposes partiality, and brings 
the truch more or less to light. These forms are the best basis of 
our security ; and nothing can be more idle than declamation against 
them. The province of maintaining each individual in or restoring 
him to the enjoymert of his civil rights, without encroaching on 
those of others, requires reasonable and profound discussions; and 
the more on account of the imperfection and complex nature of the 
laws themselves.’ , 


The confessions of MiraBeau in these letters prove that: 
irregularities of life generally carry with them their own pus 
nishment. In one of them he says: 


¢ I see that all that is most dear to me condemns me. Iam cone 
vinced that the course which I take is the best, but Iam terrified by this. 
Opposition between inward conviction and the opinion of my friends ; 
I adhere, however, to my plan, but I experience all the heart-rend~ 
ings and agitations of mind that are imaginable. Alas! it is toa. 
true, my friend, that if talents could render a man wise, I should. 
not have committed so many follies. They are committed. It now- 
only remains to expiate them, and to consign them to oblivion by a. 
life which for the future shall be honourable. I shall labour indefa- 
tigably for that purpose: but 1 assure you that I have never so sine 
cerely deplored these faults, as since ] have seen how easily they are 
committed and with what difficulty they are repaired.’ 


While soliciting a reconciliation with his wife, he writes 
thus to her: — 


‘ I should little feel your value, if I could forget that: you are unit- 
ed to me by indissoluble ties; and I know not what secret sentiment 
itis that tells me, that you are not displeased at my not forgetting 
it. [ avow, then, and I glory in it, that you arein my eyes the 
most precious property, and the only one which can in future embel- 
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lish my life, distracted as it has been by errors and reverses. et 
it excite no astonishment that I narrowly watch over that which is 
most dear to me, over the only source of consolation which fate and 
my offences have left me. Allow me no longer to remain in doubt in 
regard to your health. My father and uncle are equally desirous 
with myself to be informed of it. When I witness their sensibilit 
in regard to you, and to all that respects you, and when I call to 
mind your love for ycur duty and your desire to please, I am unable 
to explain whiy all their letters remain unanswered, and 1 am lost in, 
sorrow. Live happy, and believe that your happiness is the object 
of my most ardent wishes, since I can only be happy through you, 
and by seeing’ you happy.’ 


The moral deforinities of this extraordinary man were equal. 
led only by his vast talents. All this caressing, when con- 
trasted with his past behaviour, is in the highest degree mean : 
but what must be our detestation of his conduct, when we 
perceive that all these professions are hypocritical, and are 


made solely in order to get into his hands the fortune of his 


injured and insulted wife ? Various other passages, of the same 


kind with that which is first inserted, might be selected, did 


not the knavery which we feel to have been the basis of all these 
attempts disgust us more than the ability and address displayed 
in them can delight. One or two more specimens, however, 
we shall submit to the reader : 


* During eight years have we lived separate. This period has 


given experience to my youth. I can with difficulty believe that | 


eight years of misfortune, itself a sacred title with tender hearts, 
have lost me -your affection. Consult it, take the advice of your 
‘best friends, those of your family, those who are attached to your- 
self, those who have no interest to separaté and embroil us, and to set 
us one against the other. But it 1s by descending within yourself, 
by listentag: ta the voice of conscience, of justice, and of the genero- 
sity of your nature, that you will see all the enormity of the attempt 
to sever yourself from your husband ;—the man of your choice, with 
whom you lived. twa years, to whom you have written letters wor- 
thy of yourself, and who has not seen you since he received those 
testimonies of your tenderness ;—the father of your child, of that child 
over whom for ‘eighteen months you shed tears. And why should 
you think of-such a proceeding ? Is it because I have debts, of which 
there would bé none were it not that the arrangement of them is sub- 
ject to.formsvrequiring delay ? Is it’ because. your husband has been 
unfortunate, and most calumniated ; or because it has pleased some 
to regard an. accusation, against which a tribunal. has decided, as a 
personal insult to you? Ah ! I know you well ; your heart scorns the 
barbarous sophjstiy, ard disavows your pen. You know that the 
husband whom you chose is not without generosity, elevation, and 
sensibility. You have yourself’said a thousand times that his natural 
impettOsity, Cooled by age, would be succeeded by estimable qua- 
lities, which it ‘had kept out of sight. You spoke with more elo-. 
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quence in this way than it becomes me here to repeat. But I ought 
not to forget your words on those occasions, the precious pledges of 

our affection and of your esteem. Deign to reflect that, if the menace 
which they have advised you to hold out * can obtain nothing from 
me, your tenderness, your remonstrances, and your gentleness were 
rarely refused any thing by me, and never will be in tuture.’ 


The audacity and shallow sophistry of this plausible and 
artful epistle need not be pointed out to those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the profligate Comte. 

In arguing the question of s-paration, he displays those great 
abilities, chat deep insight into the nature of man and the strue- 
ture of suciety, and those enlarged views on the subject of 
government, which astonished Europe in the speeches . that 
were utcered in the Hall of the National Assembly. In 
many parts of this volume, the talents of MiRABEAU are ma- 
nifested in all their vast extent; and numerous apostrophes 
occur that. do not yield to any of those which, at a subse- 


quent period, raised him so high in the annals of fame as a 
-teady and powerful orator. It has been said of him “ that 


he ought never to have lived at all, or to have lived longer.” 
Hiving consummated the overthrow of a government, he 
died before he had completed the more difficult task of esta- 
blishing another 3 to which task, most arduous as it was, ma- 
ny have thought that his courage, his firmness, and his capa- 
city, would have proved equal. If such were the case, never 
did a man live whose premature death the world had so much 


cause to lament. 
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Art VIII. Authentische Darstellung des Verhaltnisses z-wisehen Eng- 
land und Spanien, &c.3 i. e. An Authentic Statement of the Re- 
lat ons between England and Spain, before and at the Rupture 
between those two Powers. By Frepikic pe Gentz. Sve. 
pp. 552. St. Petersburg 18e6. 


V HEN in times of supineness or delusion, a man of talents — 


perseverinyly opposes the torrent which, unresisted, seems 
to carry with it all around him, or dares to arouse his contem.- 
porarics from their lethargy or despondency, to a sense of their 
real interest and duty, he has a tull claim to our distinction, 
whatever may be the success of his exertions. On this princi- 
ple, independently of the natural partiality which we must fee] 
for any oue who warmly espouses the cause of our own coun, 
try, it is impossible for us to withhold our esteem from Baron 


one —— 





* A sentence of separation, which Madame de Mirabeau afterward 
sueceeded in obtaining. 
6 GENTz, 
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GENTz. whose former labours are already known to our readers ; 
and who, during a most important period, while the cabinets and 
the people of the continent were either seized by apathy, or de- 
ceived by hired partizans, has been constantly endeavouring to 
disperse the mist of delusion, and to kindle the latent spark of 
patriotism in the breasts of bis countrymen. In most of his 
literary productions, the Baron has shewn himself peculiarly 
desirous of removing those prejudices against Great Britain, 
which, by a concurrence of a variety of circumstances, and 
through the artful industry of the French government, have 
spread with increasing rapidity through all those states which 
are more or less under the influence of France. Besides the 
laudable wish to vindicate truth and justice against: falsehood 
and oppression, he probably supposed that nothing would more 
effectually check the influence of France, than the support of 
that of Great Britain; and that by standing forwards as the 
champion of the latter, he could, in the most powerful man- 
ner, become the benefactor of his countrymen. If we be cor- 
rect in this conjecture, however, we must entertain great 
doubts of the prudence of such a proceeding, in the present state 
of opinion and feeling on the continent. We are convinced 
by attentive observation that, though the tyranny and ambition 
of France are secretly abhorred, yet the repeated coalitions 
fostered (if not entirely created) by British subsidies, and the 


frequently oppressive dependence on England in a commerciab _ 


view, have produced. a deeply rooted dislike of British politics ; 
and that consequently it is not adviseable to remind the people 


that they must take part with Great Britain, in order to libe- 


rate themselves from the dominion of her rival. No writer, we 
are persuaded, will be able to make much impression on the 
public mind in Germany, who betrays any design of support- 
ing one of the contending parties in order to arraign the other. 
We therefore perceive with regret, on account of our good 
wishes for the success of Baron G.’s exertions, that he has not 
kept clear of all suspicion that it is his decided intention to 
plead the cause of our Government in every respect ; and that 
he has sometimes indulged in a degree of warmth of expres- 
sion, which the soundness of his arguments does not require, 
and which, we fear, will be very far from promoting his lauda- 
ble intentions. ; 

Indeed, when a long succession of unfortunate events and ill- 
judged measures has yearly rendered more improbable the com- 
pletion of the author’s ardent and patriotic wish, and has near- 
ly ruined a cause which he had zealously espoused, it is scarcely 
surprising that his mind should become gradually less moderate, 


and should betray that bitterness which is the usual effect of - 
peate 
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peated disappointments. Yet, inthe present state of thingsin Ger- 
many, when § the minds of men have been blunted by the dai- 
ly renewed spectacle of triumphant crimes, wearied by calami- 
ties, and dejected by fears of the future,’ he who would, with 
any hope of success, resist the formidable enemy, but cannot 
oppose in every respect the same powerful means which the 
: other employs, muse avoid even the appearance of au attempt 
; to cope with him in the use of weapons to which the hand of 
| political power can give much additional strength. If a con-. 
qucror, at the head of an army, descends to calumny and vi- 
rulence in manifestoes and newspapers, the private individual, © 
| who attempts to defeat his purposes by exposing the falsehood of 
his assertions, ought to trust entirely to the sure effect of plain 
trath and moderation. We are, however, very far from inst- 
nuating that Baron G., in the work now under review, has 
substituted invectives for argument, or adopted the tone of a. ¢ 
writer in the ALsniteer , it is only occasionally that_his expres- 
sions have a more personal application than, wehink, is con- 
ducive to the effect which he wishes to produce. 
In giving this Authentic Statement of the Relations between 
Great Britain and Spain, to the public, ics author had pria- 
cipally two objects in views; tst, to vindicate England against 
the allegations of bad faith and selfishness, which at the com- 
mencement of the war-with Spain were made against her: 
and adly, to expose, in one very remarkable instance, the false- 
hood and vile intentions of the politieal articles in the French 
official journal. To make a fair re presentatiom of the facts that led 
toa rupture with Spain wis highly meritorious on the continent; 
where, p-thaps, never before prevailed so general and at first 
view so weil founded an indignation at the conduct of the 
British ministry; which seized even the warmest friends of 
England, and which, when carefully nourished by the arts of 
French representation, mae the treacheries of France appear 
the Icss dark by the side of the apparent faithlessness of 
her opponent. Ic is to be regretted that this ‘statement of the: 
real nature of the case appeared so late as the year 1806: but 
this delay has arisen from the difficulty of finding a publisher 
iu Germany; for it was written in the beginning of the year 
1805, but no German censor venturéd to let it pass through 
the press, and its author disdained the idea of suffering it to 
steal into the world in the dark, like an anonymous libel.—The 
second object of this publication. appears likewise highly im- ~ 
: portant, when it is considered that almost all the political pe- 
riodical publications of the continent have been, for a long 
time, under the coutroul of France, and copy the articles of 
| the Moniteur, without venturing to add a single remark that 
i might 
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might léad to a fair appreciation of their merits. So import- 
ant in M. GEN12’s estimation is that sort of newspaper warfare 
which the French government has now for years been carrying 
on, and in which a sovereign-is himself an avowed writer of 


political articles, that he devotes fifty pages of his introduction 


to a digression on that subject; and they form not the least in- 
teresting or least useful part of the volume. He gives aw his- 
torical account of the origin of this new practice; shews how: 
the French revolution destroyed that desirable external com- 
plaisance which, till then, governments had almost always 
preserved towards each other; and marks the period at which 
the head of the French nation began, after. having laid heavy 
fetters on the press in general, personally to make use, inthe 
midst of peace, of weapons which formerly were regarded on- 
ly as the resort of the weak against a powerful oppressor. 
These considerations lead to a vindication of the British go- 


vernment ‘against the reproach of similar practices in ministe- 


rial papers; and the author endeavours to convince his coun- 
trymen that the articles in these papers are by no means to be 
compared to the official communications of the Moniteur, but 
must be viewed as merely private reports or opinions. After 
having commented on the matter and form of the French of- 
ficial journal, he adds : 


‘ If this unnatural state of things, this dangerous mixture of 
power, this extreme.abuse of literary licentiousness, engrafted on mi- 
litary force,—a sovereign entering the lists with the writers of news. 
papers,—a writer of a newspaper, before whom kings tremble ; - if 
this perverted and perverting systém cannot be entirely annihilated, 
Europe cannot hope for peace. At present, when all is shaken and 
torn, when inseeurity and confusion universally prevail, anxiety re- 
specting the future is so preat, that the heaviest and most presging evil 
conceals from our view that which seems to be subordinate. But if 
a'miore fortunate constellation should arise, or the antient spirit and 
strength of so many nations, now humbled and degraded, shall once 
more be toused, and a way out of this labyrinth be discovered ;— 
should the dignity of states be re-established, and the balance of pow- 
er restored ;—then let those, whom Providence may select to pro- 
duce such a glorious regeneration, not forget that their work will 
remain incomplete, while a sovereign in Europe can with impunity 
be a writer of libels.’ 

The Statement of the Relations between Great Britain and 
Spain is an examination of, and reasoning on, the correspond- 
ence which was laid before parliament; and a translation of 
which, chronologically arranged, forms almost the second half 
of the volume. It is endeavoured to shew that, in every stage 
of the long and frequently intricate negociations which prece- 


ded the rupture, the British government acted not only with 
justice, 
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justice, but with great forbearance and moderation. Not in a 
single poine does Baron G. admic that either of the administra- 
tions, which acted a part in those negotiations, gave reason for 
reproach 3 and he regrets that, even in the British senate, a doubt 
should have been expressed respecting the propriety of their 
conduct. ‘he charge of temporizing he repels in their name 
by referring to the impossibility that any person, except the 
ministers themselves, ‘could judge fairly on the propriety of 


«ee? 


submilting fora time to wnar woura wea” yust ground of war; 


a principle which, if extended to ite full length, would be little 
relished. in this country. The seizure of the. register ships, 
which was the principal cause of the cry against England, is de- 
fended with great skill; and:we shall rejoice if all the readers of 
this publication should be as strongly convinced by the author’s 
arguments, as he himself was, that not one of the many re- 
proaches on that subject is found to be consistent when ex- 
amined before an impartial tribunal. 

To those who piead for Spain on the ground of compassion 
for her dependent situation, this able writer replies by the 
following general reasoning: 


‘ It is clear that it would be strange political philosophy to suf- 
fer Great Britain to be ruined because Spain is fallen. But the 


mistaken humanity of those who diffuse such a maxim deserves, 


wherever it is found, much severer criticism. In the misfortune of 
a state, those evils only can justly attract pity which unavoidably 
befall it; and those which arise from weakness of conduct must ex- 
cite very different feelings. Contempt is not sufficient. It may im- 
deed be adequate to imbecility in private life: but when the imbecile 
man has the temerity to appear on that important scene on which 
every step affects the whole, and every step is decisive of the fate of 
nations, even to distant generations, he becomes as amenable to our 
hostility as the villain ; and if, conscious of his weakness, he conducts 
the state to its ruin, he becomes the most execrable of human beings. 
That a state, in the situation of Spain, should immediately enter 
into a war against superior power, like that which the enervated 


‘policy of courts and the contemptible supineness of the age had 


thrown into the hands of France, nobody can expect: but when we 
sce the sovereign of an antient and venerable monarchy, the head of 
a high minded people, the possessor. of half a quarter of the globe 
and of all the treasures which it contains, draw his own shackles 
closer, and offer his hand to his oppreésor,— when none of his mo- 
tions remain free,—when the nod of a French agent is his supreme 
law, — when before the omnipotence of the foreign lawgiver the last 
attributes of an independent government vanish,—shall we still speak 


of due regard » sHiall his ministers still be ‘treated with tenderness ? 


and was it fair that England should forego even the smallest advan- 
tage, because men like these did not possess the courage to set 


‘bounds to the ruin of their country 2” 
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M. pe Gentz is of opinion that a formal declaration of 
War, under the persent circumstances and relations of the.na- 
tions of Europe, is an optional ceremony not at all times rither 
practicable or necessry; so that-it should now be proved, 


mot why such-adeelaration might have been omitted, but why 
from the peculiar nature of the case, it ought to have been 
made. ‘Lhe charge brought both in this country and abroad 
against the British ministers, that they had mixed hostilities 
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& Itisian undoubted truth, the result of history, that the bouns 
dary which divides peace and war is the most. abrupt among nations 
which are, in the lowest state of civilization, and becomes smoother 
as they rise in refinement and as the science of politics advances. more 
towards perfection. Among the nations of antiquity, peacexand 
war were separated as, it were by a brazen wall; and no: idea could 
Have been formed in Greece or Rome of a congress for peace, com- 
meéhced under the din of arms, and continued for years within the 
view of bloody combats. The dawn of a more liberal intercourse 
between all the nations of Europe, in the middle ages; notwith-tand- 
ings inaumerable occasions for war, had already created ‘a lenient’ and 
cancihatiog principle, and a more gentle transition from hostilities 
to. reconcijation ;, for in the midst of contest, common maxims and 
mauners, the prescriptions of a common religion, and the spirit of, 
common chivalry, invited the princes and heroes of those times. to 
an amicable approximation, and established a mutual understanding 
calculated to shorten hostile feelings, and to facilitate the return of 
péace: But to preserve, during the whole duration of hostilities, 
the prospect of accommodation, to place diplomatic negotiations 
constantly by the side of military operations, to arrange, even these 
with an unioterrupted provident view to the interest of the state after 
the restoration of tranquillity, in short, to melt peace and war topes 
ther as far as this is possible, was left to the great perfection which 
the-art of policy has acquired in modern times. By this ingenious 
union and interweaving of things apparently incompatible, war has, 
in ‘a-muclh higher degree than formerly, been subject to a regular 
calculation, less: blind, less violent, and less hopeless; aud whatever 
apprehension of injurious effects, in some points of vicw, this im- 
portant iavention may, excites yet on the whole it was undoubtedly 
one of the most extensive and. powerful steps in the progress of ge- 
neral civilization... After it had been proved: by experience that 2 
negotiation for Beace ‘might begin in the midst of a war, , without 
a previous suspeilsion of hostilitics, it could not escape the attention 
of the rulets of tations, that‘negotiations arranged before the com- 
niacement of Cal war thight also he continued notwithstanding’ hos= 
tile operations. 7’ The idea of Begining hestilities: without breaking: 
of sutual’ intercourse saul -connnimicatiou, -to aormerice a partial: 
war only, and to aise; a: first siceesy: mmerely> to, suppertupacthcations: 
this idea has net in the present case.becy-apphed sor the. fre, ick 
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and if it had originated with the British ministers, they wouid have 
no reason to be ashamed of their mvention.’ 


The readiness with which the calumnies of the AZonitear 
were received and credited almost throughout Europe, and 
the eagerness with which political writers on the continent 
joined in painting English policy in the darkest colours, appear 
to this author to betray the spirit of the period ; and to con- 
firm the malancholy truth, ‘ that in times like the present, 

when a colossal tyranny, embracing and penetrating every 
thing, crushes individuals as well as nations, fetters thoughts 
as, well as motions, and is intent on destroying for ever all that 
is fair and just in opinion and sentiment, as it has destroyed 
it-in resolution and in action,—thatin such times of despair 
nothing can be gained by moderation and forbearance.’ 

We have thus furnished our readers with a view of the 
object and reasonings of M. Gentz. Much scope might be 
taken in commenting on them, and the pour and the contre would 
often be urged by contending politicians. Our multifarious 
duty, however, calls us to other objects; and we must con- 
clude the article by observing that in this work we every 
where perceive the man, who, far above common writers on po- 
litics, takes a comprehensive view of his subject, with which 
he is intimately acquainted ; that he reasons on general and 
fiberal principles; that he has acquired great diplomatic in- 
genuity ; that he states his argument ina plain, simple, and, in 
general, a fair manner; and that, if his style cannot always 
bear the test of strict examination, it is free from the com- 
mon, though opposite faults of compositions of this nature, 
heaviness on the one hand, or affectation of elegance on the 


other. : | | Schw. 
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A ev. IX. Bus byl Dramata que sufersunt, et Ae iteaon F; ragmenta. 
Grece et Latine recensuit, et brevi annotatione illustravil, F INERICUS 
Henxicus Botuz, Magdcburgensis. 8vo. Lipsie. 1805. 


Bs ie work comprises, in the following order, the'Greek life 
of /Eschylus, and the cpaadtiwy xaraaroyrs; the tragedies, 
with a Latin dein lite at the bottom of the page; the frag- 
ments, also translated ; 3 short notes to the plays and fragments; 
a conspectus metricus, i.e. the metrical name of each verse ; and 
a short Index Rerum. : ‘The whole is contained in.one moderate 
octavo, the typography of which. is executed with decent core: ~ 
rectness, and some neatness, if allowance be made for a few 
fopperies, such as are common in German printing :—the' fine’ 


paper copies are even handsome. 
L12 M. Botus’s 
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M. Borne’s professed design is to exhibit a correct text, 
with short explanations of the most difficult passages ; and the 
Book is intended for the use of students, and of such polite 
scholars as ate apt to shrink from the perusal of bulky volumes. i 
In the explanatory part, Schutz is followed: but in the resti- 
tution of the text, and the arrangement of the metres, much 
remained to be done, even after the labcurs of that editor and 
of M. Herman. Tentavi igitur,’ says M. Borue, ‘ audacius 
fortasse quam felicius, tentavi certe, verborum auctoritatem ubique 
explorando, interpretamenta, que mayis propria nostra est provincia, 
expungendo, denique metra, prasertim chorica, exigendo ad sensum 
pulcri historicamque veritatem. Que utcunque mibi cesserit opera 
(multuim autem de esse ad perfectionem, ipse sentio); viam certe mu- 
niusse dicar, gua nisi alii meliores perrexerint, nibil in hoc genere 
prestari poterit levigatum et quasi omnibus numeris absolutum. 
Scribebam Berolini, mense Maio cloloccev.’ The substance of 
the whole preface is here given. Not a word is said of the 
subsidia which are used; Schutz’s first edition is M. Borne’s 
repository of facts; Stanley’s notes, Schutz’s second edition, 
| and che Glasgow folio, are occasionally quoted ; the last pro- 

' bably at second-hand from Schutz. 

‘ ‘That great innovations would be made in the text was to be 
expected from the above quotation: but that such innovations, 

as M. Borne has introduced, could be ventured by any editor, 

| would before the perusal of this book have been pronounced 

; impossible. Few passages escape without a conjecture: every 
conjecture is admitted into the text; and the boldness of the 
alterations is quite as remarkable as their number. This un- ] 
hounded licence renders it difficult for che mature scholar, and 
: impossible for the student, to read the book with any degree of 
, security ; and had the text been undeserving of much repre- 
hension, the defects of the notes would alone have disqualified 
the work from being, what it professes to be, a manual for 
the general reader. The readings which are adopted from 
others are seldom recorded ; and even the editor, conjectures 
are sometimes unnoticed, in direct violation of the obvious 
duty of every one who revises an antient author. Another 
fault of the notes is their extreme jejuneness. Sometimes a 
quotation does uot appear for pages together, and the absence 
of all learned illustration is poorly compensated by a few for- 
anule, vulgo, inepte, inconcinne, corrupte, male, in which M. 
BoTHE commonly passes sentence on the readings that have ; 
the misfortune of displeasing him.—His chief attention has ; 
been given to the expulsion of ‘glosses, and the restitution of | 
the metre 3 and to the accomplishment of this design he cheer- 


fully sacrifices whole verses in some abundance, besides — 
an 
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and half lines innumerable. He is persuaded that /acune in 
antient authors are for the most part imaginary; and accord- 
ingly, if.a strophe or antistrophe be a little longer than its fel- 
low, the excess is sure of being amputated without mercy. A 
doctrine sO curious in itself, and so curiously carried into prac- 
tice, deserves to be given in the author’s own words. 
Prometheus, V. 885.8 H” copes, 7 copes try 
C$ mpwTOs EV yrwuc 
750’ ir orace nai yrocoe deporcyneer, 
we To xndevras nal’ taurey OLpITTEVES AN? 
The beginning of the antistrophe is this: 
Mnmore, unmoti pn” 
Moipas * * * 
AsxXeav Avés edvareipay iduche wirovoay, 
vende mradiiny yauera twi tov e2 ovpavoe 
In the new edition, we read, 
"H oops cs mpurtos rod” éCcorace 
Nai YAwoca 
Mimore ” w@ Moipxs Asxswv Anes 
guy TEIpay 
V.875 (8385) V. [this V. means vulgo, i.e. Schutz’s 1st ed.] 
"HH copes, % aopcs xy 
CS Mpirros &y yvWduex TOO seaorare, etc. 
“ quibuscum comparata antistrophica Heathio alisque videbantur lacunosa: 
quad non ests nam et verba % coGos et in antistropha pnzore inutiliter re- 
petuntur, et xv eleganter aberit ; CaozaCev autem per se quoque ponderare 
guid animo significat, ut iv yuipe pro glossemate recte hubeatur. 
‘Tenendum vero omnino illud est poétarum, presertim Tragicorum, 
jnterpreti, sententiis quidem locorum integris, ubi metrx laborare vi- 
deantur, non tam cogitandum esse de defectibus quam de interpola- 
tionibus, quibus scatent utriusque lingue carmina et scripta, sed 
magis Grace.’ | 


"This canon is promulgated on a very unfortunate occasion : 
for the structure of the sentence requires that év yrwue should 
be retained to balance yAwoons; and it happens that Aristo- 





. 








* Our references, throughout this article, are made to the Greek 
and Latin edition in two volumes small octavo, published im the last 
year, but printed at Glasgow in 1794, under the direction of Mr. 
Porson —The Glasgow folio,1795, is nothing but a surreptitious and 
imperfect copy of the text of this edition. See M.R. Feb. 1796. 
It is deeply to be-regretted that the notes have not appeared: for we 
have no hesitation in avowing our decided opinion that the correc- 
tions already published, admirable and unrivalled as they are, exhibit 


only. an, imperfect specimen of Mr. Porson’s.atchievements in restor- 


ing the text of schylus. ee 
L1 3 phanes 
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phanes has ailuded to the verse, so as to demolish the new 
reading: Vesp. 724. 


"H z0y LO@'OL HN “OS tig Epaancv, Mply civ dupoiy poder of ox0uT YBy 
CUR GV OKT Oib6. 


It is not possible to follow M. Botue in many of his rambles; 
and it would be unpardonable to dwell too minutely on a work, 
the merits of which it is easy to enable our learned readers ta 
appreciate by a few samples. 


Prom. V. 93. Bepxsny? O1eS aiKboow 

Mast Ab KEVOS TOY frup bern 

xperov acshevow. Tosco” a ¥:06 

rays wan pay eGeun’ em” gus 

ETUOY GElicthe 

Gey Dev te wmapoyv nH. 7. Ar 

‘B. hes 74 ey aibichans;. : 

3. V A; ots alxiosss. Porsonus : alcbasow ut aliquo saltem modo serva. 
retur metrum. Sed talem versum (anapesticum an spoidaicum nescias) 
tam elunbem, omnigue gratia, imo cesura carentem, num tulissent aures 
Grece? Lta v. 168. xporepaits tv yurcmioass cixsCoucvon.” 


Anapesticum an spondaicum nescias. If so, the company, in 
which the verse-is found, determines its metre. If it say de an 
anapzstic, and it be found among ananestics, it 2 an anapas« 
tic.—Niwm tulissent aures Grace? Let Dionysius of Fialicar- 
Nassus* answer the questicn. Lorevacies of sbamae Exes Maul eps 
TT x OOAALY" MOrpa CE Lx 3: aurou TCO, [lojx XY ong? 0 pure us THITA: 
4 XE\vav; words clearly taken from tragic anapzstics. 

In the present instance, spondces are peculiarly well intro- 
duced, since the slowness cf the measure exactly suits the so- 
Icmnity of the speech. 
 Cesura carentem.—This observation is a greater curiosity than 
the last. An anapzestic verse is censured, because it has no 
cesuvae Now the Prometheus, if our computation | be right, 
contains one hundred and twenty-two dimeters and monome- 
ters 5 of wh; ich one hundred and one are as much without 
cesura ag the verse in question : so that if M. Borne be con- 
sistent with himself, he must alter these hundred and one, cr 
five verses out of every six. ‘Lo make the case still stronger, 
of the hundred and twenty-two lines; not onewhas a casura at 
the, end of a dipedia, such as. , . 


depx 0nd! oiaus by gv. acnbis." # ists 
This does indeed sometimes occur ; Acai: 1343+ 
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+ ~ 
Ts cay evkaito Croruy Losves 
Oaxi 206 D5i21, THO CMOVRY 5 


M. Botue publishes, 


oe 





, ms my EU E17 
Coards ey, ACES 





Vie late sy n ape Cd. 


Some such supplement as zig mor’ dv——— or Ded; Tig aye— is 
clearly required :— but, though such vasure are sometimes 
found, they shouid never be introduced ex emendatione, except 
fram unavcidable necessity. s—for all cesura, as every one but 
M. Borne knows, are defects im anapestics. 

‘These observations are applicable to V. 122, rvv Asds avary 
sicos vevow, which the editor pronounces to be nullis numeris, 
ambiyuoque metro, and alters to—avacioy ETOIL EUS. 

V. g4—7. dvanvaiouews is made to constitute a monometer, 
and < rest of the sentence to form three dimeters. On this 
exploit M. Borue thus exults : 


697. Verda despcr oxy vulgo singulum versun constituunt, anapesticum 
monometrum. reliquis hijusmod: versicults, qui bic leguniur, in dimetrorum 
formam redactts; in quo peccasse librarios, nativus ¢ ‘agitationum cum metris 
consensus, a nobis jam restitutus, docet. Prestat igitur repontere, | secundum 
codicem arundel. Qe, Oo v6 mopey ye wulgato ch Oey FO. Tey he versus 
hiet.2 0° 4 


‘The whole system being composed by the poet as one VETS? 
the division of it into dimeters, monometers, and parsemiacs, 
is purely arbitrary, and a matter of mere convenience. We 
shall therefore not object to the new arrangement; and ged 
DEV, also, 1S certainly right s—but it is, curious to qibirun how 
impossible it is for M. BotHe, even when he happens to be 
correct in the main, to avoid some accidental error. © Prastat 
igitur reponere pei Qed, ne versus hivt ;’ as if 1 Azatus were more 
allowable at the end of amonometer than of a dimeter. If the 
whole system be one verse, of what consequence can it be, as 
to any metrical question, into how many lines an editor is 
pleased to divide it?—@cv, gei, MOREON Ss had been already re- 
stored by Mr. Porson. 


V. 153. tov: venpodzyucios £5 fm épaevr oy 
(150. pire, THs HAAGS TES O” \EmEycOEte 


155. 158. (153. 156.) His et similibus’ tum FE schylt tum ahorum 
versibus quam plurimis intelligitur, dactylicos versus rite immiscers anapess 
dicts, quis enim tales guales hi sunt, fro anapesticis venditet : ?? 


Another new canon ;—No verse can be anapastic which is 
composed of dactyls, or of dactyls and spondets.1. Since dactyls 


and spondees are introduced into anapzstics, in any eae = 
Ll 4 an 


z* 
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f and in any order, must it not sometimes happen, from the 

. very nature of tiie metre, that these feet will exclusively oc- 
cupy a whole verse? 2. ‘lhe anapzestic system, from its con- 

tinucus nature, can no more permit a dactylic verse to be thrust 

| Into it, than any verse (suppose an iambic trimeter) can be 
| cleft asunder by the intrusion of a verse of some other metre 
into the middle of it. 3. If the last objection did not apply, 

the intermixture of dactylics and anapzstics would make an 

intolerable confusion in the rythmus and the music. 4. The 

position of the * ictus or accentus metricus clearly distinguishes 


these anapzstics from dactylics. ‘Thus the verses ought to be 


read +: 
TOU VENPODEYL-VOS 1S CTEDAYTCy—e 
penté 1S aarancs 0190" zreynbei. 
Had they been dactylics, thus : 
TOD VERPODEY LOVE £15 OL TEPCLYTOD—— 
BrTE Tis GAAOS TOIGd’ Exeynle 


This consideration also takes away the ambiguity in V. V. 
93, 122. | ! 
5. Ihesole reason on which the new canen is founded is, 

that the verses have the same feet as dactylic tetrameters.— 
Now the self-same line may often be scanned several ways}; so 
that the true metre can only be determined by that of the ad- 
jOining verses. ! 

The preceding extracts sufficiently shew the extent of M. 
Eorue’s metrical skill.—He shall therefore be lefe in peace to 
J reduce the choruses to a sense of the beautiful, and to historical 
a truth, ‘Two luculent specimens, however, must be given :— 

Prom. 568. Io is introduced in an agony of madness and 
pain :—in which comfortable situation she is made to sing out, 
| in zamb. tetram. cat. | 

idwaoy A’pyou ynysvous aAeue, Aa! poCoyuas— 
which is a metre entirely comic, and scarcely used by comedy 


herself, except in her easiest and jolliest moments.—lIt is meant 
to occur elsewhere in this new Alschylus; Prom. 4315-2. 


(424. Eoth.) | 
“Os city vmripoxov otivos varors umoolnpiCes 
This certainly is as good a verse as 
~ ‘ ‘ ? ‘ 5) ~ ” @..y gi 
FH wai rovg avAovs Expy non wmpoyeipous fivatty 





. Ps 
: * On the subject of the tcfus metricus, or arsis, see Bentley’s 
P Schediasm on rhe metres of Terence, and Dawes, Sect. V. init. 
+ The accents are omitted, and. the ictus metricus only is marked, 
_ to avoid confusion, . ty . 
| @ 
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oT-—— 

moi Ot midu non yéyove xai mivovres ndn mcppa. 
Prometh. V. 235,6. 

eytd ce trauass EFepucauny Crorovs 

Tou pen drccpparsbivras gis Asdou worgiv. 

* 235. Me quoque vexari Sfateor asyndeto verborum iréduno” 
(uv. enim legitur tyd 0 trcduno’) et ekepuoaiunv, nec quid repre- 
hendatur Victorut et Canteri lectio tonang i.e. rorpanets, video, que 
proxime ad codicum seripturam accedit, Pretuli tamen TOAMAUS.” 


First, let us see the variations. 
df tcauns Ald. Rob. MSS. Turnebi et Stephani, MS. unus 
Brunchii. 
of toAuns Turn. Steph. Cant. Stanl. quidam apud schol. 
dé teAmas unus MS. Brunckii. 
0” excauno’ quidam apud Schol. edd. Brunck. Schutz. 1. 2. 
Pors. et sic conjecerat Valck. ad Phen. 856. 


It appears, then, that ércavzo’, which from the note would 
be concluded to be the MS. lection, is supported by no autho- 
rity but the various reading of the scholiast.—Nec quid repre- 
hendatur xcruns video, quod proxime ad cedicum scripturam accedit. 
Why then reject it? Is it because it approaches to the MS. 
reading? [M. Borue should have said which was in part of 
the MSS.]-——It is for this reason, or for none. Why is 
étoApuo’, after it had been eagerly adopted by the other. lai 
tors, driven out of this Aeschylus ?—On account of the asye- 
deton; the very thing which gives life and vigour to the pas 
sage. Schutz very properly observes, In ércaunca—sdepvoxpeny 
asyndeton est, fervorem animt ex merito gloriantis prodit. ‘* Suéeh 
unconnected sentences sometimes occur; and commonly afford 
the transcribers [and editors] an opportunity for blundering. 
In Hecuba, 1194, is the following verse : 


S yanns aMwAOVTO, xOUTIS ELiAVsE TO—— 


*¢ The following is surely the true reading : 


6 yaxns amwrovt’—ouris Esiause ow.” * 


V. 35394 ee aos Clay Xélpouprsvov 


Tupiva Popov, was’ os avrictn Aeoig. 


Thus M. BoTHE.—inxroyuapnvoy is Pauw’s emendation for 
exatovTaxapyvey; and xa’ is Stanley’s alteration for tacw.— 
No mention is made of either variation.—éxaroyxapnvoy 1S Cer= 
tainly true, and had been printed by Dr. Morell,. Mr. Porson, 





* Monthly Rev. July 1789, p.15. . Article Glasse’s Sampson 
Agonistes. 
and 
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and M. Schutz in his second edition. In his first, he follows 


Brunk, who in course retains the double anapest. There 


are two passages of Aristophanes*, in which precisely the 
same error has been corrected from ‘MSS. —Nub. 336. ed. 
Brunck, °°: 


mana nous ? Exartoyuspaha Tupi, TpnpccrvouTas TE JUNG. | 


(y 


Ran. 473. ) aie 
"Eydval 9° SHAT OYHED PANS, NTL THAX LY XO TU. 


The old ,editions shave: EXATOVTAKEDGAG and EXATOVT HE Dears 
against the metre + .in both places.—As for waci, it is certainly 
wrong. The-iota in: the dative plural is never elided by the 


Attic Poets. See Prof, Porson’s Appendix to Toup’s Emendas. 


tions, p. 450, and Monthly Rev. oa 1789, p. 244, article 
Glasse’s Samson Agonistes. 


V. 421. Apabias 2’ e:petoV aos, 
vepiupnpaycy Q” of oAsopee 
Kyaunocov m Aas VEMOVT Abe 

B.— apibias 7 cp StOy avbosy 
| urpinonuvoy os TAG Ace | 
Kaunaoou, irs, vewovTase 


< 416. (: 21. Pors.) Arabia commemorationem ceterorum, gut hic noe 
minantur, situi locorum haud convenire, recite monuit Char. Schiilzius. 
Equidem una literula roy ApaSias mutata repenendoque wurwpx pro womcpa 


* Brunck is silent respecting the present verses in his notes to 
Aristophanes. In his note to Prometh. 265. he says,-Ja v. 253. 
scribere potutsset potta ixxzomnxprvoy vel ixetovraxpo.vy t Sed sic inter - 

olati versus nihilo gratius aures meas accidunt. This 13 not very con- 
sistent with the concession made by this critic, that the Tragic Poets 
avoided the anapzsts as much as they could :—for, if so, EEschy lus 
did avoid the anapexst m this verse. 

+ M. Herman, in his edition of the Nubes, prints EXOLTOVTOMEPAAR 
perhaps from inadvertency.——he verse from the Rane is wrong, be- 
cause an anapzst follows a dactyl. Dawes,.p.250. ed. Ox. It is 
equally true that an anapezst cannot follow a tribrach, —This latter 











rule M. Herman, De Metris, p. 158. attempts to controvert, by. 


quoting thirteen instances from Brunck’s Aristophanes: but there are 
scarcely three ofthe whole number that M. Herman, as we believe, 
has not by this time given up. In the expected republication of the 
Metres, no such: instances as the following will, we trust, be pro- 
duced : 
Av. 1038. Todas! TO ysvog seb: :y Ob Tugs aut AGALS, 
1506. ane yep oAiaEhsy ue Oud’ ¢ Zi G ET Cb» 
169 3- we AAze tyoupaanny reviide didere Tis devpd [2% 
Equit. JI 34. i iach as Gi ETEPOS ainp CdeAuparrepos. 


read, ey *Ps —rehsis— Soro aivny & & TEp05. 


me} 





. 
Sy 


Equit 328, Ax Samay “ANHP “ETEPOS weap LOL MIAPQTEPOE. ; 
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restituere pocte manum videor. “ApCias, formatum ut aivoosas ‘sonat for- 
tissimum, quod pulcre convenit tu Apsiov. Baia! autem proculds- 
bio Sauromale,’ ee. 


1. All the eEceegwent of apsGlas with cpstov is thet t it makes * 
tautology. 2. lt is not so much as pretended that opi€ias is 
Greek, but als that it might have been Greck; and even this 
is not proved: for a@ivo6.a:, a compound of Cia ‘with an adjece 
five, will not justify a pibias, a compound of Cia with # particle. 
3. If cpifias did exist, it was masculine; 28 astcbias, EvpuC.asy 
mau ag5-—-joined therefore to avios, it makes the grandest sole- 
cism that can be conceived. 4. As if these cutrages on sense’ 
and language were not sufficient, two adjectives, apicias arid 

Gpeiovy One masculine, the other neuter, are made to agree with 
the saine substantive, 


V. 543. ido yvsun oiCes 
Svatous cy avy Tpoynded. 
Bi— evdusyrauos oeles—ive. benevolus, sinceras. 


Such a word as edjvoyywuog never did nor could exist. A 
compound of eJ$J5 and yviun would have been edbiyrayecs. -- 
The old reading is d-fended by V. 4023. dutyapra velp 70.08 
Leds 63. O16 Y mass Kparuviyy which expression is synonymous with 
map &tsTia To diK2U08 exav Zeds, V. 186. 


V. 637. ws Toimounaioa Me ‘mrodupea tau TUX AS 
eyToub 3 omy [AEDAEI Ths oscebas dunou 
Tp 1g Tav urvovtav, atiay rpiCnv exet. 
637. ws OWNS utas. Ald. Rob. Steph. Canter. Stant, 
war’ cmon. Prunckius ex duobus MSS. 
ws t” amon. Turnebus, MS. Stephani. 
ws axon. Schutz.e MS. Vitcberg. et Stanleii conjectura. 


Mr. Porson’s %2’croxaavoat is an emendation so neat and 
certain, that in course M. BoTHue rejects it, and blunders on 
with x0 qoxrxvoa. | 
V.652,3- egerle pds A épyng Ealuy 

| Agimave, Toijvas Covortacess te moos marpts.] 
‘BE. Capuy A. mcbuvnsy Covercoes TEs. pes MATES 

© 644. (652. Pors.) V. Aépung Gafldy Avy moiprag 6. ete. merito 
heventibus in App. tn Gabv, accedit prava conjunctis vertorum.: 
A. Gapuv m0.uunsy pratum rave ar mentis, i, €. oppletuin. Cf. Eurip. 
Phen. 1635. Ovid. Heroid 9, 110,’ . 

The verse of the’ Phoenissz is this : | 

od yale Td wiv oct Cxpt nancy, rd.Q° of Expire. 
which in course 1s brought. to prove. that Caps governs ‘a geni- 
tive 5 so that M. Boruer construes’ It, ov yap td jaiv ‘oo tots 
Catv wendy “To Ook Cxpy wety,’ tio) ent non aliud quidem 
plenum 
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plenum malis est, alind autem non plenum malis, — which is 
thoroughly wrong. ‘The sense is, xaxav yap ou To mev co Caps 
€.ti, tT) 0° ov Capv. Non enim aliud malum tibi grave est, alind 
non grave. ‘The quotation from Ovid is very facetious :— 


66 Femina tela tulit Lernais atra venenis, 
Ferre gravem lana vtx satis apta colum.” ; 





That the words €x@vv Asiuova have puzzled the interpreters 


is trues but explanation and not correction was required. — 


Cal's armed means,” @ rich or Sertile pasture, Jul. Pollux, 1. 227 
Tlsci yrs aryccbng. i o& Epes, eupopoc, evzropos, evozeposy sic 
Cabiia. Eurip. Androm. 637. ed. Beck. 
; —— TOAAAMIG de TOL 
Enp- Caleiay yr evince oROPX « 
(cmope Brunck. ex ed. Lasc. et membr.) 
welds Cafcia, Il. K. 353. 2. 547. 
Aniov Cab, Il. B. 147. Odyss. I. 134. 
van Cabsia, Il. E. 555. O. G0. II. 766. Y. 491. Od. P. 316. 
Cabos vaas. Lheocrit. VII. 49. 
Furoxos Eabesa, Il: A. 415. ®. 573. 
ayxta Calbia, Il. T. ago. 


Eurip. Hippol. 1137. 
aoréPavor ot nopas uve Teva 
Awrous Cabeiay ava xAcav. 
Homer I1. 1. 151. 293- 
Droog te Cabias, nd’ Avdecav BAOT’AEIMON. 
Pirdar, Pyth. X. 23. has BAOT AEIMQN. 
Eijmol. M. p. 1&5, 35. Bodurennos, BAGEIZ [male vulge 
Cabeias? AEIM QNAY txouca. 


Hesychius, Babisrimov. Cabdy rmévec txov. Alberti rightly corrects 
Bafuiasi ov, BAS‘YN AEIM’QNA ixov, and quotes Homer, 
Pindar, and the Etymologicum, i in support of his correction.— 
Babos Atuévos, however, is mentioned by Pollux, 1X. 28. 


V. 676. tocov ™? ‘5 ebmorcy te Kepyvetas piosy 
Aépung Gaupny TE. 
B. Keyxpeias, and axpay re.—Keyxocias is in Alduty four 
manuscripts, and the Scholiast. 
cx porte, Ald. Rob. Brunckii codex B. pro.v. lect. 
axpny te (vel re) Zurn, Steph. Canter. Stanl. Brunckit 
codex B. tn textu. 
anpav re Brunck. e codice A. Schutz. 


Canter conjectures Aépung TE xpnunv. Brunck remarks ‘= Fa- 
esle curvis in mentem venire potuit Népvng xpr vay ve [1 read‘ Agprns 78 


-- Rprenv]. Sed potuit etiam hie fluvius, SOU YIVUS perennts aque ¢ vicine 
et 
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et eognomine monte delabi. Nescio an Geographus aut Historicus 
aliquis montis meminerit. Sed sic se rem habere neganti non crea 
dam, nist qui locorum naturam et situm ipse inspexerit. Nipyng 
Cxbvs Acmus [v. 652.) convallem designare videtur, cui mons ime 
minere debuit.”—The argument from v. 652. has been already 
considered. 

This conjecture about the topography of Lerna is, however, 
confirmed by Paxsanias, H. 36. p. 198. ed. Kukn. quoted by 
Schutz. The position of rs seems to point out a corruption; 
and the words axpyy t¢ are marked with .an obelus.in Mr. Por- 
son’s edition. Canter’s correction is supported by the Scho- 
liast, whose paraphrase runs thus:—nggov, arti, Tov 16oC0r, 
Gpmuv nas Exsvouunvy pos te rov fou T's Keyxpns, utis xenvn goriy 
"Apyovsy xa mpos thy Acpyyy THN MH’ HN.—If Agpuns re xpivav 
was the original reading, the syllable ny may easily have been 
written once instead of twice; in which case re aupny, axpny TE, 
&c, will be the successive supplements of unskiltul correctots. 
Let this, however, and every thing else respecting Aischylus, 
be left undecided till Mr. Porson’s nates appear _ 

V. 788. “Otay srepions psibgoy aorespwy por, 
mpes aytoras Orcywras yasoorsoess- * * * 
TovTow Tepwcw Groiscoy, tor’ av esinn 
apes Tosyovee wedi, Kicbuvnz, iva 
as Dopuides vasouas. ] 
B.— “Oray, x. 7. r. 
movtomopiouta OrorsCoy, aior” ay a 
TPIG AVTOAGS Groywmas, arroorribers 
wes Lopyevex med HGb TTEVDIS WV He T. Ae 
which is thus translated :—* Tranans fluctus marinos qua via 
pervenire queas ad lucentes solis ortus, diverso ttinere ibis versus 
Gorgonios campos angustiasque, ubi, &C.—1. Twovromoptovga, an 
Jonic form, is most ignorantly introduced into Arti¢ iambics. 
2. aor av tkinny qua via pervenire queas, is a solecism: cy 
never governs the subjunctive. 3. 2arourz€ess is a word fresh 
coined in M. Borue’s inexhaustivle mint. 4. ocrsvois is pro- 
bably to be construed by some new syntax: for by the old 
systems it cannot belong to any thing in rhe sentence. 
V. 1084. orpduCar OF xiv 
EiAiTzZOUCIs | 

B.— xovi— | 

sp’ sidiocouct, wivoud, again, isa word of Bothian fabrication. 





— This verse has given Brunck and Heath unnecessary trouble. 
Brunck: imagines that ,siaieceuos was pronounced as if it had 
an Lolic digamma at its beginning. Heath uses his panacea, 
the pasticle ye, and reads wy y’ sia, Bentley, on ‘Phalaris, 

| pe 135. 
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p: 135. rightly observes that the final syllable of xswy is long. 
#ischyl. Suppl. 177. . ; 
cpt HOV avnueoy Oy VEAOY mn Ue 
The icta is long in the nominative, V. 780 of the same play?” 
wivig atephe mwrepuyoy CAolnay. 
which answers to V. 788. 
apomap Qaxvoicas 0” ’Atdas avaoool. 


Suppl. 310. Thus Stanley: 


BA. T. ovv o Oios aroptig evxeras Cods ; 
KO. "Emagos Zanhiss ‘pusiov émravuiz0s, 
As€un wiyiotov ti00e yns napmrovuin. 
BA. Tiv’ ovy tx” aaAarov rnvde Cadkernuoy: AbyEts 5 
KO. Biaov dimenda, moripa Toud” guov Tm Tpise 
BA. Te wvvsopov wv cvouna Tours (or Dpto Ove 
Ko. Acaveed's Oo” ddengss tort TEVTMMOTT UT Abe 
nar tov ye Aavaov rowon’ evPuvy novo 
A lyunt 06. 
V. 312. nein mito roy 106 xeaprronpsim. Ald. 
oy arCun wiyiorov vig xancrovuiyn. Rod. 
Aisum péyiotoy THTE yng xxupmroumevn. Turn. 


“Steph. Canter.—In Aldus, the speeches are not divided: 
Robortellus, V.V. 3115 312. are given to Danaus, in the citiey 
editions to the Chorus.—Stanley ; “* Versus hic deesse videtur, in 
quo quasiverat Pelasgus que fuit Epaphi proles.” Schutz takes the : 
hint, and prints, 


XOPOX. "Exagos x. 1. a 
BAXSIAETZ. * * ** 50) 
XOPOX. Asin, wey. tiode pis we 6 > pots 
Sill all is not abt for, first, riode is the supplement of some 
corrector ; secondly, the verse will hardly construe; and /astly, 
if it could, it would bring Libye, the daughter of Epaphus, to 
Argos: which would be false as to fact.—From these diffi- 
culties Mr. Porson has freed the text, by an emendation which 
is very far above all praise: ae) 
BAD ** ** 
KO. Ai€un, METIZSTHE "ONOMA 975 Ue TWOUpLEVe 
The contraction for ¢voxa is cv, with or without an omicrsn. 
written over; for 1g, a final siguwa written over the preceding 
letter : so that, if we write Mr. Porson’s corrections in con~ 
tractions, it will be z ) 
: AsEun asylor ov ys HAO TOULIN ; 
which diifers from the reading of ld us io Robortellor only 
by the superscrived signa. 


OLRM PLIES OPS 


M, Borne 
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M. BoTHE does indeed condescend to accept ovua: buty 
with his usual scorn of all compromise with the MSS. he thus 
re-writes the spcech :-— 


XOPOX. "TL 7a0s auandees” pyatway EM GVULLES, 
AiGuns meyioroy cvoua yrs HEPHAV HAVOG 

This note is given: | 

© 'V. abest cvoua sententia et metro mancis 3 alia verbum, e codd. 
‘ MSS. haud dubie petitum, Porsonus, itague locum sanavit, non pere 
sanavit, vulgata quippe paykorns et xxprovuivn non angens, ovo pert- 
phrasi, ut passim inser vil, neque igitur aliud sonant payjuozos Ovum syns Quan 
peyiotry ynv, JE gyptum.’ 

The text and the note may very safely be trusted with their 
own refutation. Observe, however, the accuracy of the writer ; 
vulgatum veyiotns mon tangens. The common reading was 
not wsyiotns but wigsotoy 3-—which Mr. Porson das touched most 
effectualiy! How well is that: man calculated for the office of 
an editor, who sets himself to correct a text without knowing | 
what it is, and, like the Andabate, lays about him the most F! 
fiercely when he goes blindfolded! With regard to the fancy 
that cvoue is a MS. reading,we shall briefly observe that M. 
Botue has clearly the advantage over qur Greek Professor z 
no future editor will ever rob im of his conjectures, in order 
to give them to the MSS.—As for Schutz, he qualifies ¢ ovoua with 
an optime in his first edition: in his second, he puts it into the 
text with this note -—meyioroy T1008 vis | pEylorns ovopeae Y's 
St. i.e. my text bas wiysoroy tiole yrs 3—the very reverse of 
which is true, and might possibly be meant to be written :— 
but Mr. Porson’s name should have been mentioned.— 
Throughout his second edition, Schutz unblushingly pillages 
the Glasgow text of its best readings. One instance, only, 
shall be given at present: but it is a decisive instance :—Svpt. 
contra Theb. 803. , 


XOP. Ti ® dori MpxYyos vecKoroy ToAEL TAAGY § 
JArY. [Tons eee ity Caairces 0” cycomopor} 
"Avdoes reQuciow tx Xepav autour ovary. 


AOP. ‘Tives s— 


V. 804 is thus bracketed, as spurious, in the Glasgow folio ; 
on which Schutz, in his aehand edition, says 6 Hiuuc versicilusm 
Spurtum esse, gam olim monueramus. ASSENSIT PoRsoNnvs, 
versiculum uncts includendo.” 

An assertion so roundly made ought to b> true:—but what 

: is the fact ? Simply this; M. Schutz, in hi: first edition, says 
not one word of the spuriousness of the verse, but writes on it 
| with every. appearance of believing it to be as genuine as oe 
verse in Alschiylus,—-His notes shall be transcribed, at full 
. | length ; 


OS MRI ARB Fhe IES SIP. 


Y 
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length ; and the reader is requested to verify our quotation by 
looking into the book itself: for, without actual Inspection, 
it is not easy to believe that a writer can be so infatuated with f 
the love of falsehood, as to indulge in it at the price of certain 
detection. 

© VariETAS Lectionis. V. 806 (804 Pors.) Cazirges] Comiacy 
Ald, Casiasis Rob. Mosqu. 1.2. Guelf,” 

ComMENTARIUS. Clarius jain nuntius quod acciderat eloquitur : 
| Urbs quidem servata est, reges autem fratres ipsi se invicem suis 
. Manibus occiderunt. breschius contulit Sophoch Antig. v. 177. 
EXEsvOs POS OsTANS poipag pater 

Kal? répuv warovro, maisavres Te xa 
Tanyévres avroxetps oly macuati.—” 
In the collation of the Glasgow folio, Schutz’s schylus, Il. 
) p- 362. is this statement: 
“ 'V. 806. [804. Pors.] ancis inclusus, ut spurius.” [Nota 
word of ut ipst monueramus.]} : 
M. Borrue’s note shall be also quoted, that we may secure 
3 an opportunity of giving him just and unqualified praise : 
£ 6754 (803. Pors.) Post bunc versum v, legitur : 
Thats ciowolas, ECxoirses 0° ocomorot 
cidpes, etc. : 
| que a dumbrata ex versu 822. (i.e. ed. Schutz. 820. Pors.) hoc 
autem loco ineptissima sunt. Uncinis inclusit Porscnus.’ 


To return to the Supplices. 

| V. 316. Aavacs. vdeages 0 geri am. Scaliger apud Abresch. 
‘ Stanleius. od 

317. nab tos davzoiys, Ald. Rob. nai cov ye Sava, Turn. 
Steph. Canter. dgivw Ald. dgbcvy Rob. eugadvy Turn. Steph. 
Canter. In all the editions, V.V. 316, 317. are given to the 
same speaker. Schutz very rightly publishes Stanley’s and 
Scaliger’s eméndation : but still the passage is. corrupt : for how 
can Danaus’s name be Aigyptus ? Scaliger therefore farther 
corrects, xai vod 9 a&deApovy—very well as to the sense :—Sed 


omnia pra PORSONIANA Jectione sordent ;— 

K. Aavacs. aderages o toti mwevtnxootomass. 

B. Kai TOTA’”ANOITLE ceitvou’ eupirn Aoywe 

K. Asyurros. ; 
Gayorye being once changed by a very common error ito 














. dqvaye, the o:, which was written over the word or in the mar- 
gin as a correction, was taken into the text as if it had beenin- i 
: tended for an addition. This mixture of an error and its correc- 


tion is not unfrequent: in the Choéphoroe, V.gg7, where Ro- 
bortellus has dpitns and Turnebus Ypoitns, Aldus gives dpuotrns, 


Se hutz 5) 


06 , 
i.e. dputns, tacente, ut solet, Schutzio. 
10 











bai lin Nagy aguer  e 
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Schutz, in his Commentary, says, “ Vulgatam lectionem—etsi 
Stanleins videri poterat sic satis bene emendasse; Mutlto tamen 
prestabilor est ea, quam Porsoni textus exhibet, sive eam eX CO 
dice aliquo hauserit, sive sua aut alius Critici nescio cujus cone 





jectura indagatam receperit.”” 


If this editor had d-igned to inspect Aldus and Robortellus, 
which he boasts * of having diligently collated, he might have 
guessed the Source whence tovd’ crorys was drawn: but such 
is his diligence, that he has not given a single variation of the 
editions in this verse.—M. Borne publishes V.V. 316, 317 
exactly as Mr. Porson, but without a word of a note. 

Two verses previously, he prints zavcagodv, a word of his 
own making, for zavcopov, and remarks; ¢ V. ravoogov, nimis 
absurde, nam si Danai nomen ignoret Pelasgus, ignorat autem, 
guomodo significationem verbi sciat.” This leaden shaft is levelled 


at Stanley; who had said, guasi Aavacs a danvat, sciré :—but 


here is no ignorance, except in the present editor. Pelasgus 
questions the Chorus, to know, from their account of transac- 
tions with which he is himself acquainted, whether they are 
the persons whom they profess to be. 

V. 673. Thus Stanley’s text: 


pnde Tis avdpoxuns 

AoyCs emenvirvars 

Tavde Toa Cascavy 

expos xibxpis 

dasxpvor-cvov “Apn 

Coav te Oiuov fw marcave at | 
673. pon Dirig Ald. write tis Turn. unde vis Rob. Steph. Cant. 
675. daigay Ald. Turn. datéwv Rob. Steph. Cant. 
676. x:Bapis Ald. Rob. Steph. Cant. xusPapne Turn. 
677. "Apn id. Turn. Steph. Gant. "Apnv Rob. 
678. éruov Ald. dipwv Rob. Turn. Steph. Cant. 


The first critic who contributed to the restoration of this 
miserably depraved passage was Stanley :—-* Oznino levi rov A 
in A permutatione veram hic restituimus lectionem, legendo scil. ¢ko- 
mariCwv. Ita enim et infra loguitur, V.710. (696 Pors.) xpiv thonn - 
Cew “Apn. et hujus Tragedia, V.103. (97. Pors.) 

Clay 
Y ovr eomaicer.” 

This correction is approved, certatim, by Pauw, Heath, and 

Schutz, who adopt it. ) 








oo oe 


—* ¢Collatis——ac diligenter excussis Aischyli tragadiarum editio- 
aibus ad unam omnibus.’—— Pref. p. viii. 


Arp. Rev. Vou. Lu IM m Next 
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Next comes Pauw.—Vs. 691. (678 Pors.) facens prefe- 
vente Schcl. bene restituit Pauwius, pro Coav te Sipov scribens 
Coxv 7” évinuoy. ABRESCH. Heath approves, and Schutz adopts. 
Schutz, however, takes no notice of Aldus’s dzyuov. Whe words 
of the Scholiast are, Boxy tz Gyjzwv] tuQuasov udnv, TH Lf lee. 


‘ > ~ > ’ 
yt v] emk toss wrorwrors Cory 


Now let Heath be heard:  Negue metrum hujus versus sati: 


constat nec sententia. Proculdubio legendum est, 
Axopos axbapis 
Eimendationem banc plane stabiliunt ista Sophoclis in CEdip, 
Colon. v. 1266, 1287. | 
Ore poip’ avumererios 
ANUPOS AXOLOS AVAMEDUVE. 
Adupes apud Sophoclem idem prorstus valet ac hic anSapr2?— 
Schutz adopts this remark, with very great reason, although 
Heath should have gone farther, as will appear from the 
Glasgow text: 
Pande Ths a ypona ¢ 
rowyes |emremeTw, 
TUVOe OAL das Cw’, 
“AXOPON, ’AK/I@APIN, 
Saxpuoycvav "Anny 
Cony 7’ tvdnpoy elomareav. 

Now indeed Atschylus speaks; and it would not be easy to 
shew any passage in which conjectural criticism is more sig- 
nally triumphant: for thus writes Plutarch:-—« 0: -pewucvios 
GuTN Agyo.vA HAL ToAEuIny [wavice] mavtl diAdoy ok Ti Dew céviclas mes! 
CanveveTary | 

"Axapiy, axiboriv, an *** yovoy 2p *** raze Onucy eEonr'= 
Vousay. Lrotico p.7§8 F.—Read, AaxPYO voy “asHN BOawN 
7 iNonwoy eEoraigovga. The quotation was pointed out by 
Prof. Porson, in his note to Phavisse 800 *. 

It would seem that the exquisite beauty of the verses, as 
they stand in the Glasgow edition, might have disarmed even 
M. Botue of his rage: but no such thing: thus he attacks 


them :—-~ 
2 oe , 9 4 
"A 07055 crnibarots, Oxupvoyivov oo sv 
, 3! L J 
Bony +’ evon Lo) ESET AIP OYe 








ee 


* As for this passage in Plutarch, it never entered even into the 
dreams of Schutz! His note thus states his opinion : = 

“Pro a xor05 ef ox idorpes Porsonus ceyopoy et anibagsy in textum recipit, uf 
ad” Aen referalur. Quod quamquam fer se haud ineplum est, tamen vul- 
gata quoque codicum lectio habet quo s¢ tucatur.” 


The 
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The note is this :—« V. tLoraCuv, e Stanleit conjectuxa ; sed 
codd., mendose quidem, iia waiQuv, et mex sequuntur persimilia 
apiv ecomalew Apr, ut hac ferrt vetet nostri copiosa eloguenta. — 
On the preceding verse, it is said, V. Apu, male, nam de bello 
supra dictum 596. (628 Pors.)—Whoever deserts Stanley and 
Porson deserves to follow BoTHE. 

One quotation from the Agamemnon, and we have done: 


V.1333- Te wiv ev mp'ocew 2udpertov tu 
mat Eporosow dantyrodentav 0” 
OUTIS, a TEMaV tinyes mEeAxtpon. 
pnnits O° sigtrOns rade Davar. 





M. Borue publishes,  Oxnruarddesntoy 
A’ ovrig cmevmeay Eipyes err Sow. 
Mndevi 0” écbacy trade pavie 
Sanrurcdeimrov is Stanley’s conjecture. We would read the 
sentence thus :— 
To pcy 0 mpxocew auopertov gu 
m~2o4 Epororesvs danturodsintay J” 
OUTS ATEMTUY ELpYEL ULEALS PUY, 


MHK'ET’ "EX EAQHIS, rade Qwviv. 


Prospera fortuna nunquam satiantur mortales :—neque eam beato- 
yum quispiam pertesus domo abigit, hoc dicens, NE HUC REVER- 
TARIS. 
Aschylus uses tad:, of its equivalent, in this manner: 
Choéph. 311. AP’AZANTI ITAOEIN 
| tptyipwv pilos 'T'AAE ®ONEI, 
Perséy W14.. Tavrd pos werayxitav (crpopx.) 
Dory aewvcostar CoC, | 
70A‘ NEPLIKOY XTTPATE YMATOSX, 
Touce me ig Tibn—— 
Tat HEvavop— 
oy iy’ aor Loveidac, 
nar to Kioowoy maw (avtictp.) 
ayticoumoy racera: ™, 
7O‘Ay TOYT? "ENO, yuvainoman— 
Ovis GutrOS coruwd, 
Cuccwae 0 
éy mAs orion Aaxts. 
M. Borne writes, v.117, tovto for roid:, which deserves 
attention. At all events, tovds cannot belong to otparetiucaros.— 
The strophe and antistrophe have been given, that the true di- 


-—- 





* Lege ex viri longe doctis:imi emendatione, quam ut ipse brevi tueatur 
eptandum est, SISETAI. 
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vision of the verses might be shewn. A Cretic is sometimes: 
thus intermixed with short trochaics. See the last chorus of 
the Supplices, as arranged in the Monthly Review, Jan. 1795 
article Butler’s Musurus.—Agam. 684, 702, read, ? 

“wn Ths, avTIW Ox Cpa— 

[EV %p0:0b— 

Q@igt Tov TET pW UeEVOU —me 

Mig naacev, tpawe= 

Cas ati— 

wnow voTip xXporim— 

In the Perse, ’O'A is of course extra versunt. Tt might as 
well, or better, have been written in a line by itself. 

At last, then, we close this. book.—I'rom the samples 
which have been produced, some estimate may be formed of 
the nature of M. BoTHE’s innovations: but of their extent no 
idea can be given, except by printing so much of the text as 
would cover a quantity of paper that we cannot in conscienee 
devote to such a performance. 

Before we part with this editor, however, let us pay him 
one sincere and merited commendation. If he be more preci- 
pitate and more confident than Pauw, he is at least free from 


his petulance and. acrimony. He is always good-humoured. 


He rightly considers that all critics are not Bornes; and from 
the elevation of his genius, he looks down with placid compa- 
sure on Porson, Stanley, and other dull mortals, who drudge 


in the inferior regions of sense and learning :—who submit to _ 





Do.. ee. 


read before they correct, and to think before they write. 
aie part. 
Saati 7 





Art. X. Monumens Celtiques, &c.3 i. e. Celtic Monuments, or 
Inquiries concerning the Worship of Stones, preceded by an _ac- 
count of the Celts and the Druids, and followed by Celtic Ety- 
mologies. By M. Camsry, of the Celtic Academy, of the Im- 
perial Society of Agriculture, &c. Ledicated to his Majesty the 
Emperor and King. 8vo. pp. 471. and 7 large Plates. Pa 
ris. Imported by De Boffe. 


I* is doubtless worthy of great nations and enlightened rulere 
to avail themselves of all the means which they possess, in 
order to illustrate their antiquities and early history; and much 
commendation is here bestowed on the encouragement affard- 
ed by the new Imperial government to researches concerning 
the Celtic language and monuments. The establishment of 
the institution, indeed, of which mention is here made, shews 
that its Imperial patron covets every species of glory ; and we 


shall be glad to learn that the objects of itare pursued with _ 
ali 
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and diligence, being convinced that it is a field not yet suffi. 
ciently explored, and of which no corner should be left unex- 
amined. 

From some passages in this volume, it would seem that the 
Bretons are not less zealous for national honor and superior 
antiquity, than our worthy fellow-subjects of the principality 
of Wales; and in the present writer, though not a Breton 
himself, their pretensions meet with a warm and intrepid ade 
vocate. A Celtic monument in his neighbourhood, and an 
accidental excursion into the vicinity of Carnac, (the Stone- 
henge of Brittany,) gave to his studies their present direction. 
He states that the results disclosed in this work are the fruit 
of assiduous labour, lucky chances, and long excursions ; and 
they lead, he says, to a new course, it being clear that, to this 
day, history has not followed the track which would conduct 
us to truth:—but why are we at this period to expect new dis- 
coveries? ‘ Because the restraints imposed on men in past 
times exist no longer; the means of study and of criticism are 
infinite; the sciences and all the arts are highly advanced; we 
direct our attention to matters which have been neglected une 
til owr own days, and new views lead to new results. In 
grand revolutions, all isin motion. Under the auspices of the 
genius which presides over and outstrips the age, great pro- 
gress is to be expected in all the objects of liberal pursuit.’— 
Very much the reverse of all this, however, has been the case 
in the interval which has transpired since this volume has seen 
the light: for the genius which presides over the age has 
spread desolation through those districts of the globe, in which 
mental cultivation had reached its highest pitch ;—we refer to 
the North of Germany. 

M. Camnry asserts that the antient Celtic, the Breton, the 
Welsh, and the Erse, form one and the same language; he 
also maintains that the Armorican Bretons, having expelled 
the Romans, were never subjugated by the Franks; and that 
their country was not included in the partition between the 
sons of Clovis. Pasgiier says; ‘© Our Bretons have always 
been military, and the only people to whom the domination of 
the Franks never extended. Defeated by Clovis, Chilperic, 
and Dagobert, they have been tributary, but never were sub- 
jugated.” The Bretons had even frequent wars with the 
Franks: but Dagobert prohibited all communication between 
the two people, in order to prevent his subjects from emt- 
grating, Brittany enjoying the blessings of commerce and 
abundance, while its government never debased its coinage. 
Lhe author then observes that Brittany dates its decline from 
its union with the crown of France, in consequence of the 
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marriage of its last Duchess Anne. ‘The Bretons, he informg 
| us, never ceased from attempts to recover their independence ; 
| _ their country was in consequence regarded with a jealous eye 
by the kings of France; and its flourishing state, its manufac- 
tures, commerce, and industry, very svon disappeared, 

Our Cambrian countrymen, we have understood, maintain 
that their language is the primzval one; and therefore, we 
suspect, they will not be very well pleased with the moderate 
pretensions asserted by their present advocate, who only con~ 
tends on behalf of their dialect that it is the parent of all those 
of Europe: 





« Let not,’ he says, ¢ this claim be disregarded because the claim- 
ants now form an inconsiderable tribe, are poor, ill-clothed, and ill- 
accomodated ; for it cannot be denied that Brittany vuneiene’ a 
large portion “ the antient residence of the Celts; that it never was 
subjugated ; that neither admixture nor emigration ever corrupted its 
language ; and that the dialect of Brittany at this day is that of the 
antieiit Gauls, Is it then extraordinary that we should find Celtic 
etymologies, and those of other tongues, in the very language which 
the Cclts themselves spoke ? 

¢ Allthe Gallic words which are to be found in antient writers 
are at present current in the language of Brittany, and in that of the 
principality of Wales. The Romans, during their residence in Gaul, 
altered some Celtic words and gave them different terminations, but 
the basis of the language remained unchanged. 

¢ The conviction of the antiquity of the language now spoken in 
Brittany, Wales, and some districts of Ireland and Scotland, has 
determined some men, zealous for the glory of the Celts their ances- 
tors, to institute inquiries into their language and history ; to collect 
together the monuments which illustrate their country; and to found 
a Celtic academy. It 1s proposed by this body, 1. to make research- 
es into the Celtic language, to give the etymology of all words which 
are derived from it, and especially of those which enter into the 
French; 2. to describe, elucidate, and engrave, all the remains of 
Gallic monuments which have reached cur times. The society will 
yegulaily publish its memoirs.’ 

The writer highly extols M. Jonanneau for his researches 
and discoveries in etymology; who, he contends, has intro- 
duced into this science all the certainiy of geometry. He was 
honored, we are told, with the friendship of Latour d’Au- 
vergne, who bequeathed to him his Celtic library. 

From the labours of this academy, the author promises ¢ the 
introduction of an improved geography, and of vast light into 
the antiquities of France; the thick veil which now conceals 
antient times is tobe removed; and the monuments which 
belonged to them, with the customs which distinguished them, 
are about to re-appear.” We, however, do not expect from 
this field of inquiry, all the harvest which this sanguine writer 
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anticipates; yet we rejoice that it is become an object of at- 
tention in France, and we hope that it will remain so till the 
ground is fully explored. ‘That active and enterprizing peo- 
ple have investigated their Roman and ‘Teutonic antiquities 
with laudable diligence, and with eminent success. Let them. 
also endeavour to signalize themselves in regard to their Gal- 
lic antiquities, since it is most fitting that all which can be 
discovered relating to them should be brought to light. 

The ingenious and judicious A/allet, in the introduction to 
his history of Denmark, invited attention to the distinction 
between the Celrs and the Goths ; a distinction which it appears 
fo us very important to bear in mind in every thing that re- 
lates to European antiquities. ‘That grand distinction, which 
the accounts of Cesar and Tacitus sanction, is here not once 
noticed. Indeed, if we are allowed to form a judgment from 
this volume, we should conclude that the subject of Celtic an- 
tiquities is altogether a new topic in France; and that the 
proficiency made in it falls very short of that which this 
country can boast. 

If it be admitted that the district now called Brittany was 
never subdued by the Franks, it cannot be denied that it was 
completely reduced by the Romans; and what proofs can this 
writer bring that the lan guage of Brittany, as well as that of 
other parts of Gaul, did not “become wholly Latin? Or how 
| does he prove that all who speak the Breton language are not the 
descendants of emigrants from this country? ‘The testimony 

cf tradition is strong on the subject, and the change of name 
which the country underwent “streets corroborates 1t. We 
think that the presumption that the modern Bretons are the 
descendants of Lritish emigrants is much stronger than that 
which represents them as original Gauls; and the extraordi- 
nary resemblance of the two dialects very much supports the 
Jattcr hypothesis. Lhe Welsa and the Bretons are able ta 
hold intercourse together, and in a very short period become 
conversant witn their respective dialects: but we belicve that 
this is by 10 means the case with regard to the Welsh and 
those who speak the Irish and Highland dialects; the two lat- 
ter of which bear a very close aflinity, while they. have very 
Jittle similarity to the Welsh and the Breton. We form our 
judgment, however, on a comparison of printed specimens of 
each ; and we are aware that the rules of construction in these 
janguages render this test fer from satisfactory. 

Uhe most interesting specimen of the Celtic remains now 
discoverable in France is unquestionably the grand Cromlech 
nd Carnac, situated near the bur gh of that.name, about three 
leagues from tae city of a in the department of Morbi- 
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han. It stands near the sea, and the adjoining country is the 
most wild and barren that can be imagined. ‘This singular 
monument, though presenting little of minute resemblance, 
exhibits ail the general characteristics of Stone-henge; the 
Stones are equaliy massive, but they are differently ranged 3 
those of Carnac stand singly, and run in lines as well length- 
Wise as transversely; the distance between each stone in the 
one way being from twelve to fifteen feet, and in the other, 
from thirty to thirty-three. ‘The author is of opinion that this 
marvellous assemblage of stones bore some relation to astro- 
nomy; and among the traditions respecting it, he deems that 
to be the most rational, which ascribes its formation to the 
annual addition of a stone at the time of the summer solstice: 
a practice which he compares with the Roman usage of insert- 
ing, every year, a nail in the door of the temple of Jupiter, 
The highest stones of Carnac measure in height from twenty 
to twenty-two feet; they vary considerably in breadth and 
thickness: but amoug them is one which is twenty-two 
feet high, twelve wide, and six in thickness, the weight o£ 
which is calculated at 250,000 pounds. ‘The number of stones 
is made to amount to four thousand: but they are said to have 
been more numerous formerly, and to have covered upwards 
of three leagues coastwise. 

The aspect of these shapeless masses is stated to be most 
singular; the assemblage stands alone in a large plain, without 
trees or shrubs of any kind; they rest on a basis of sand, 
which presents not a fragment of a stone nor even a pebble ; 


they are in equilibrium, without any thing like a foundation; — 


and many of them are moveable. Engravings of the whole, 
under different points of view, accompany this volume; and, 
aided by the descriptions which it contains, they are here said 
to furnish an accurate representation, though they must ne- 
cessarily fail in exciting the impression communicated by the 
original. 

M. Campry observes of these rude monuments,—the dol- 
mins, the cromlechs, the erect stoucs, the high places shaded 
by venerable oaks, sanctified by the presence of a god which 
was adored in the silence of the ntght,—that they were the 
forerunners of the altars of marble, the elegance of which we 
admire; of the statues of Phidias, the temples of Pestum and 
of Sicily, of the Pantheon, of the temple of Theseus, the 
tomb of Mausolus, the pyramids of Egypt, and the temples 
of Abyssinia, and of Jupiter Ammon. 

In a work dedicated to Bonaparte, it was to be expected that 
pur country and its inhabitants would be made subjects of 
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that kind than the attempts of this writer. He envies us the 
fame which our island enjoyed in Pagan times as a druidical 
school, and as the chaune} through which that discipline pass- 
ed into Gaul; and he strips it of that distinction, by referring 
the Britannia mentioned by Czsar to the modern Brittany, 
though it is well known that the latter country was never. so 
ik ae till long after the time of that conqueror. The 
reasonings are too flimsy, and the authorities too slight, by 
which he endeavours to support this paradox, to render it nee 
cessary to apply criticism to them. | 

The zeal of the author leads him to undertake a collecticn 
of the passages in antient writers which speak of the Druids; 
but itis by no means complete. Next follows an account of 
the Celtic monuments which still remain in those countries 
that were either temporarily or more permanently occupied by 
that vast population; and he then notices the resemblance 
between them and those of other rude nations. Tor the scan- 
ty Gallic remains which are to be found in his own country, 
he accounts by referring to the severe edicts which the kings 
of the first race issued against idols and their worshippers. 

M. Campry’s extravagance of hypothesis, and his profound 
malignity, are strongly exemplified in the following conjec- 
ture, which he gravely hazards. Haviag stated that the Dol- 
mins, which are two stones, each standing endways, sup- 
porting a transverse one, were emblematical of treaties be- 
tween different.tribes, he observes; * Stone-henge is perhaps 
the theatre of oaths of fidelity taken in antiert times by each 
tribe of Albion to the antient Bretons of the continent. Each 
tribe erected its respective Dolmin as a testimony of the sta- 
bility and eternity of the engagements into which it entered 
with its lords.’ Has his august imperial majesty a mind suf- 
ficiently listle to receive any delight from these puerile extrae 
vagancies ? 

In a part of this volume composed by M. Jonanneau, he 
promises to puint out in the carly numeers of the memoirs 


of the Celtic Academy, the books which must be studied in 


order to attain sktil in Celtic antiquities. He stetes that he 
is anxious to gain proselytes to this pursuit; his devotion 
to which, he tells us, he acquired from Latzurd’ Auvergne. Mt 
was from the conversations of the latter, which were parlicue 
Jarly animated, on the importance of this lunguage, which he 
had Jearned from his bith, that M. JOHANNEAG was cane it its 
value and wiility 5 ; as also from his exceiJent work styled Ovi- 
gines Gaulises, and above all from his Giessaire Breiza Pl ily 
wlotte, printed at Eayonne in 1792, 2 production superior eveu 
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¢ The Swedes and Danes,’ says the same person, © study the lane 
guage of the Iedda, in order the better to know their own and their 
national history. With the same views, the Germans study the 
Teutonic, and the English, the Welsh and Anglo Saxon; but we, 
more frivolous and less zealous for national glory, despise ‘what we 
neither know nor desire to know. Je Pelleicr, Pezron, Gebelin, 
Latour @’ Auvergne, have in vain laboured successfully in this field; 
their useful aud curious writings are little sought or known 3 our 
academies make dictionaries without ever consulting the labours of 
these emincnt persons; and much less do hey think of studying, 
like them, the original language of Gaul, whence those meritorious 


literati have drawn their valuable discoveries. 


If the Latin was the prevailing dialect at the period of the 
invasion of the rranks, it follows that the modern French is, 
for the most part, a mixture of that language and the Tento- 
nic; and that the study of the Celtic can only be of limited 
use in Ulustrating it. We by no means, however, desire to 
damp the zeal of the two persons to whom we are indebted 
for this volume. ‘The pursuit is liberal, and may be in va- 
rious ways way eficials and we shall be glad to see them dis- 
card their present errors, and attain a degree of proficiency 
which, witheut 2n academy, has been reached in the couniry 


which they are so studious to degrade. J 
0. 
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Art. XI. Nowa ete Socictatis Latine Fenenis. Edidit D. Hewnr. 
Caror. Ape. ErcusrAdr. VPolumen Primum. Svo. Lipsiz. 
1806. Imported by De Botie. Price 68. 


“His first volume of anew Jena Society resembles in point 
of merit many which, in the course of our long Ii iterary life, 
we have observed endeavouring to attract public notice, and 
general patronage: but which, from a want of judgment in 
the cond uctOrs, or of learning in the writers, have soon felé 
their carcer checked, and have never reached the goal at which 
their bepreve hones led them to suppose that they should cer- 
tainly arrive. ~OFf such failure, the real cause seems to be that 
the authors are most commonly fonder of writing than of read- 
wo, and that they are more ambitious of teaching the world; 
than of acguiring the stock of knowiege which is necessary 
for so arducus xduty. Inthe present instance, therefore, we 
shall content surscives with little more than enumer ating the 
articles which the volume contains; since minute criticisms 
on each wenld occupy more space than we can allot to thes¢ 
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whose works, Fabricius has written in his Bibliotheca Stmeay 
Vol. I. p. 493. Edit. Vet. 


Lup, Frip. Hernporrit ad H.C. A. Eichstaedtium Epistola 
Critica, in Platonis Theetetum.—Plato’s Theccietus offers abund= 
ant opportunities for the genuine critic to display his skill, 
either by illustration or correction. M. HeiNport’s emenda- 
tions, however, afford bat slight marks of an active and vigi- 
Jant reader of Plato:—sunt mediocrix, sunt mala plura. ‘The 
expression somniandum cum Stephano, p. 21. is coarse, and 
presumptuous in the extreme, when applied by L. F. Hern- 
DOoRF to the immortal Henry Stephens. 


Puiniper BurTMANNI Critice Annotationes in locos quosdem 
Ciceronis —Uhese alterations are proposed in passages from 
Cicero’s Epistles ed Famil. 4. 15.—Brutus. 16. 22. 40. 606. 
79- 89.—Orat. in Verr.—Pro Lege Manil.—Pro Cluent.—De 
Lege Agraria.—They are trifling. 


Frip. Gui. Srurzu de Vecabuli yéus significationibus.—This 
ig an ingenious essay. The writer of it has already appeared 
before the public, as the editor of the Fragments of Phere- 
cydes. 


De Friderici Sylburgit Vita et Scriptis, Ovatia dicta in Electoris 
Flassiact: Natalitiis, 1803. Marburgi. A Gro. Frip. Creu- 
ZERO, Litterarum Graecarum et Eloquentia Professore—An in- 
teresting memoir of a truly profound schol.r. We looked in 
vain, however, for some critical examination of his labours, 
and some account of his plans, as an editor. His erudition 
demanded such an investigation. | Every scholar must hear 
with respect the honoured name of Lrederich Sylburgius. 

De Livii aliquot Codicibus Helmstadiensibus.  Scripsit Curis. 
THeopH. WernsporF, Professor Helmstadiensis.—These lec- 
tions are not of high importance: but we are glad to see them 
published ; and we recommend it to Professor WERNSDORE to 
complete these collations. 


G. G. Brepow, Professoris Histeriarum Helmstadiensis in 
Ciceronis, Sophoclis, Plutarchi aliquot locos, Critica Observationes. 
—In the Electra of Sophocles, edit. Brunckit, Professor Bre- 
DOW assigns v. 823. 4, $, 6, to the chorus, 827 to blectra, 
and leaves the remainder of the Strophe as it stands in Lrunck. 
In the antistrophe, he reads $43. 


Chorus. ev dare Groat! yee edaryn 
844-8. Klectra. Nai. oid, td’. 


Ba see little ingenuity in this proposed : assignment of the 


$ $23-—-6 to Electra, and great disingenuousness in not 
stating 
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stating that the old books, and Erfurdt, have so published 
them —The change at the close of the antistrophe is very dis- 
putable.—In 837, the margin of Turnebus gives yocv for yao, 
which will restore the true measure, as a long syllable is de- : 
manded. | 

The metres ought to stand thus : 


Strophe. 824. 


Tov mole uepewvol Avs, n 

» The o2ebayv “Ansogy é tau] spogdu— 

785 ngumlouasy EXNAD § 

', € ats Bibe 

KO) Way 7; Coanpvels § Ge. 

pend iy my avons a TrorEss° HWS 

Eb Tuy Pavepas crxoui 

vay eis "Aidav an.” ume 

o:sels, al guov TAMou@ 

YAS [AUAROY EMULE TEle 
MErTRA. 


VJ-vous|-vvu-| 1.|Glyconcum Polyschematist. 
P 2!euu -|-uu-)|-uuel] 2.\Choriamb. trim. acatal. 
.|Phaleeceum. : 
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Gleewu forud || 7./fonic. a Min. dim. 
B..-2- UV peeved Afdem. 
Qi- -vv \eruy 9.\Idem. 

+ | J-c j1o.j[dem. 


In V. 5. and 10. Molossus secundam occupat; et in V. 6. 
Molossus catabet. tertiam. 
The Ionica a Majore may be divided into tetrameters, in- 


stead of dimeters. 
Some passages in Cicero and Plutarch are also criticized, 


for which the reader may consult the Acta themselves. 


Carmen Seculare supremo Saculi xvi1t. die, dictum a FRIDER. 
Rotu, D.—This Carmen Saculare is written in Hexameters, and 
fills above five pages :—but the verses did not merit publication. . 


Carmen Diogenis Laertti de Eudoxo, Lib. VIII fin. Metro 
. suo restitutum. A G. F. GRoTerenD, Prorectore Francofur- 
tensis ad Moenum.—lIt is singular that these Galliambics of 
« Diogenes should have never been rightly arranged by any of 
the critics. Professor Gro1rEFEND has exhibited them very 
mearly according to the laws of that singular measure; 
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"Ev Miuges acryos éoriv arpouaberv rv 1D nv 
E:dodov wore poipay mapa TOU wRANKECW 
Tavgov. Koudey erskeve Bot yar mabey asyos 5 
Dicis ovn Lane wooxw AaAcy "Amis OTouc. 
Tlaged Paurdy rAxpros TTS EMXUNTATO TTOAIY, 
Teopavas totto didacxw, a modus: Giorny 
“Ocov oumw. Ard xa ob Taxéwe nrde moos, 
Agaus mil int rperocdis toidcvts TAtiasase 


In the first line, the Professor gives ézh for écliv, which 
injures the metre; as ITP can scarcely make a final iota long. 
He, however, doubtless imagines that it may; since he reads 
the last line thus: 

Asnanis meile y’ tak tesis tosdcis wAsiadls, 
in which the last syllable of és is lengthened before TP. This 
has an aukward appearance in Lyrics. The books have rile 
gxi, and the old dotcher ys or y’ looks queerly after wife. Acnanse 
yt, if the metre had been sound, would have been more to the 
purpose. We have given the line above as corrected by a mosz 
learned friend. 

Friv. Auc. Bove de Summa Poescos Perfectione in Dramate 
Grecorum exbibita Disputatio—The Greek stage is a subject 
highly interesting to all scholars. Little praise, however, can 
be bestowed justly on this oration, or essay, which contains 
no novelty, and in which the author has displayed tittle skill 
in his use of old materials. Who can be instructed by a page 
or two-of Aristotle’s Poetics, from a Latin translation: by a 
blind reference to Plato, (ia seco quodam Platonis); and by ac 
tation from the Ars Poetica, respecting the duties of the chorus? 

Henr. Carori Apr. Ercusrapit Eloqu. et Poes. in Acad. 
Genens. Professoris, in Plutarchea quadam e Poetis hausta Ant- 
madversiones.—W hy will not these Professores labour to undes- 
stand a little of Greek prosody, before they venture to meddle 
with Greek poetical fragments? The immolation of Fo. Cie- 
ricus, after the publication. of his Menander, at the altar of 
True LearninG, though Bentley was the [mmolator, stzikes 
no terror into this hardy race!—Let the critic mark, as he 
reads, these verses, published by Professor Henry, Criarress 


AprauaM EICHSTADT: 
Menander. Aaskaivdpou Toy Basinias WALOY Weranas, 
and, Tiawh opes tev Kumgzoy exQavos neves. 
which by chance will scan.—Again, 
TiO od ages to's tueod mgeitlous amrets q 
"Exuos 3¢ yo Warcex sis To Shy RRIR§ | 
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In Wsttenbap ch’s edition of Plutarch, I. p. 322. 


IIpas Tous UT OTUX OY ay THs Eb Oby 
Oess OF gos Tene oud: Vy TAN? ales uli, 
TU Toly Hb 4 ON Thy oo TAOEUTIaY AvOLm Has 
TU CADEOTV: Ne | 
66 ODuibus hoc dicto oceurrere non inepte liceat, 
Non tibi Deis nocet, sed ipse tu tibt 
Officis, et tua male instituti vecordia.” 
Prof. ExcusrApr proposes for aJ13 to read ov cers and 
he states that Plutarch alluded to apace, Cd. Tyr. 387. 


(Brunck. 379.) 
Kgéwy 02 cor ri? oddity adr’ cvicg ov oot. 

This is of a better stamp; as is the reference to Simoni- 
des, on the same work of Plutarch, p. 315. where, however, 
Wyttenbach had observed, ‘dictio poetam sapit. 

In Plutarch’s Amatorius, and in his de Trangquillitate, the 


Professor cleverly detects a reference to the Bacch. of Euripi- 
des, 66.—He adds an emendation or two, and concludes his 


paper with asserting that a passage in Plutarch’s de cchibenda . 


iva may readily be reduced to trimeters, as it 1s taken from 
some comic writer.—It i8 to be regretted that he has favoured 


his readers with the Lambics. 
Fob. Frid. Christii, Professoris quondam Lipsiensis, Anecdotd 


quedam in gratiam Christiani Felicis Weissu, descriptaa F Rip. 


VoLGanGo ReEiz1o.-~These inedited extracts from Professor 
Christius’s papers might have remained unpublished, without 
Occasioning any bitter Jamentations im the literary world. 


Alcai Hymnus in Mercurium, e fida Horatii (Od. 1. 10.) 
versione, quantum fieri poterat, restitutus a G. F. GROTEFEND, 
Gymnast Francofurtensis Prerectore.—Horace’s five Latin Sap- 
phic Stanzas are here translated into what M. Grorerenp pleas- 
es himself with supposing to be five Greek Alcaic Stanzas!— 
This Protector Gymnasit Francofurtensis will probably be sur- 
prised when he is informed that no one of these stanzas ex- 
hibits its third verse formed in the mould of Alceus:—* So 
Grecian, yet so Latin all the while!” In the fragments of Al- 


ceus, a sufficient number of these third verses 1s preserved,. 
to assure us that there was invariably an lambus in tertid sede, 


and never 9 Spondeus. 


In the Monthly Review for January, 1798, p. 8. some re- 
marks on this measure were offered to its learned readers 5 
in which it was proved that in Horace the Firru syllable was 


always Lon, and in Alceus always Suort; or that in the 
hatter 
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Jatter there was an Jambus in the third: place, and in the 
former a Sponieus. 


Alceus. Anud. Herocl. Pont.. 
Aasgos 0: wav ZAAHAoy non 
Horace. I. g. 3. 


Sylve laboRANTES geluque 
In Greek ——uv— ened ial 





In Latin nko me 4g om sams anima 


or rather: 


Bacchius. | Molassus. | Antibacchius. 


Let the reader now peruse the third verses Of Prorector 
GROTEFEND’s Alcaic Stanzas. 
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15. Ainad “Argeidas OrcoxrAav Té 
IQ. Feidwrx Kouvge ky Gecsow. 


It surely cannot be denied that the Prorector had just grounds 
for prefixing ALc#us Restirutus to his composition ! 
Grec. Gotti. WERNsporF, 4. MM. et Scholas Numburg. 
Cathedralis Rectoris, Animadversiones Critice in Ciceronis Ora- 
tiones, pro Ligario, pro Rege Dej:taro, et pro Lege Manilia.— 
In the Orat. pro Ligario. C. 7. for ita quidem aichat,—oppone- 
bat, M. WEeRNspDoRF would read e¢ ALSS. —ita quidem agebant, 
ita—opponebant. —Again, for Ernesti’s ilinm voluisse—quam alt- 
quam maluisse—he dzfends ullum, and aliquem se, the lections of 
our old friend Grzevius.—We must once more refer to the 
Acta, for a full indulgence in these critical animadversions. 
Ciceronis locos nonnullos Libri I. de Officiis et Lalit emendavit 
atque illustravit AuG.GotTH. Gernuarb, LL. AA. IM. Schol. 
Cathedr. Numburg. Conrect. Soc. Lat. Fenens. Sod.——-¥rom p. 
259. to p. 270.—Slight work this, and published, perhaps, 
for the use of Corrector GERNHARD’Ss scholars ! 
To. Curist. WERNSDORFII, guondam Consiliarii Aulict et 
Eloqu. ac Poes. P. P.O. tn Academ. Helmstad. de Constantj- 
niana Daphne in Numo Constantini AI. Commentatio.—These 
remarks extend from p. 270. to p. 312.—ahe commentary 
will invite the attention of those readers who pursue the 
amusing and useful study of coins and medals. 


De 





$44 Nova Acta Soc. Lat. Fenenss. 


De Gharistiis Rontanorum et succedente iis in Ecclesia die Cathte 
dre vel Epulszrum §. Petri. Meletema lo. Cristian! WERN@g- 
porFil, &c. &c. &c. This paper contains some curious ob- 
servations, and some display of reading. Why the author, 
however, made no use, in p. 348, 9. of Valckenaer’s learned 
remarks on the festival of. Adonis, we cannot determine. M, 
WERNSDORF ought at all events to have referred to them, 
and to have introduced the citation from St. Cyril of Alex- 

Ae andria.— The annotation of Valckenaer is in his Edition of ten 
Dv<. B-y. Idyllia of Theocritus, Lugd. Bat. 1772. 
~ We are also presented in this volume with two short pa. 
pers written in the German language. ‘The first, on the Hecate 
/ of the Greeks, proceeds from the pen of Prof. Voss, author of 
a translation of Homer and Virgil. He endeavours to trace 
| the origin of that deity, which he finds in ‘Thrace, to shew 
the probable cause of the great variety of attributes bestowed 
on her, and to reduce them to some sort of unity. He adopts 
, itas a principle, the truth of which is confirmed by the his- 
tory: of Hecate, whose image Pausanias found still in a sim- 
ple shape at Aigina, that all deviations from the noble figure 
of man in the representation of deities owe their origin to la 
' ter mystics and artists; and he considers it as singular that 
( the triple Goddess has never been transformed into one mul- 
tiplied by the sacred numbers seven or nine, or even by a hun- 
' dred; that, though the name of Hecate is often used for Selene, 
Artemis and Persephone, we never find a triple Selene or Per- 
sephone, but often a three-headed Artemis mentioned; and 
that frequently by the side of Hecate, an Artemis is introduced 
and likewise three-headed. 

The second German paper is a translation of the first Olym- 
pic Ode of Pindar, in the metre of the original, by Professor 
GroTrFEND. If any modern language be capable of reflect- 
ing the true image of the Grecian bard, it is the German, | 
which in its whole construction can probably boast of the 
greatest similarity to the Greek. Who can bear to read Pin- 

dar i in French? or can we feel that we read Pindar while 

{ we read rhyme? Prof. Voss has the merit of having excited 

an emulation among his countrymen, for preserving the Greek 

poets, in translation, as much as possible in their original garb 

j and spirit. M. GroTerenn has chosen perhaps the most 

difficult task of a translator, in adhering closely to the rhythm 

! of his.original. Without entering into a minute criticism on 

single passeges, we may allow that the version possesses sim- 

Aa plicity and harmony, though in several parts of it the energy 
wf the original i is lost. 
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